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SUCCESS 


The Music Hour Series 


is in use in whole or in part in 


11,592 SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


More than 500 new introductions at the opening of school 
year September, 1936 


10 State Adoptions 


California Nevada (co-basal) 
Hawaii Oregon 

Kansas South Carolina 
Kentucky Utah (co-basal) 
Louisiana Tennessee 


r 
Wniiaren are 


> captivated by the beauty of the songs, the 
the pictures, ana the infinite variety of 
activities oHered for participating in music. 


fascination of 


This series is so new in its viewpoint, content, and format 
that it has fully anticipated the emerging needs of the 
integrated social program of the modern school 


Supervisors and classroom teachers select this series 
because of the balanced choice of materials—-folk songs 
classic and contemporary composers, ‘listening’ lessons, 
ana creative activities—-not over-emphasizing any one 
field at the expense of the children's acquaintance with 
the others, and pre-eminently for the very clear and 
definite teaching program. 


Educators who make a study of fundamental considerations 
in the teaching of music prefer this series because of its 
educational program which accords with approved class- 
room procedures and confirms the goal of all education 
namely, as Dr. Mursell states, ‘to raise the level of human 
quality. 

May we send you complete descriptive literature con- 
cerning this series ° 
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Instruments 


A Catalog You Need 


Here’s a Catalog you should 
have. It shows only the very 
newest and finest York mod- 
els—models that are the cul- 
mination of more than half 
a century of Band Instru- 
ment research. All models 
strikingly illustrated and 
faithfully described. Write 
for your copy—it’s free. 





December, Nineteen Thirty-six 





CCASIONALLY we are asked “Who plays 
York Instruments?” So—we are jotting 
down just a very small list of Colleges, School 
Boards, Individuals and Foreign Countries to 
which we have recently shipped York Instru- 
Glance down this list—and note that over 
eighty per cent of these recent orders followed 
earlier orders, which had completely established 
York’s claim to recognition where truly fine per- 
formance is sought. 


ments. 


YORKB AND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of Good Band Instruments Since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 










Prominent Colleges 
Universities and Schools 


Columbia University 
Carleton College 
Michigan State College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Michigan Western Normal 

Ohio State University 

New York University 

University of Kansas 

University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of North Dakota 
University of Oklahoma 

Michigan Boys Vocational School 












































Symphony Men 


Glenn Cooke, Minneapolis Symphony 
Phillip Donatelli, Philadelphia Symphony 
Pattee Evenson, Rochester Philharmonic 


Boards of Education 


New York 
Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 
Oklahoma City 
Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Davenport, Iowa 
Evansville, Indiana 
Alliance, Ohio 


Foreign Countries 


England 
Ireland 
Belgium 
Austria 
Sweden 
Philippines 
Hawaii 
Canada 
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In Selecting Your School Music 


are you looking for graded 
instruction books, for collections 
of songs for young people 
of all ages, or for Bandbooks 


—either Grade A or Grade B? 


If so, in the following list you 
will find books that will meet 
your most exacting requirements 


HOLLIS DANN SONG SERIES: 


A NEW Series presenting a very rich and 
varied collection of songs for both ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

Book One—Songs for Primary Grades..... $0.80 

Book Two—Unison and Part Songs for 


CR SHEED Secs tcscdnecutocas cies 92 
Book Three—Unison and Part Songs for 
Soprano, Second Soprano, Alto, Alto- 
Bn kn haces ccenccecenssaces 1.00 
Book Four—For Mixed Chorus, Men’s 
Chorus, Women’s Chorus—With Accom- 
paniments and A Cappella.............. 1.48 
Conductor’s Book—A Guide in 
Interpreting Choral Song Material...... 1.00 
FORESMAN’S BOOKS OF SONGS: 
re RO” eee eer $0.52 
a des iad cae aeclanin a ik aca aE .96 
yg ES eee pee ey err .60 
ER vc cacdaak ned dunn hab orknd ae .60 
EE iii ake baea eas eee e ee .64 
EE iid ncn weds wee nee ee .64 
| ER Seen a pene ee earaer a .88 
ih ae aa ee hk OS 1.00 
0 a ee ee 1.52 
Manual (lst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Books). .96 


Also published in a Three-Book Edition 


FORESMAN’S OUR MUSIC IN STORY 


oc ciinndctbavsncannisoneunt $0.96 
FORESMAN’S THE HIGH ROAD OF 
ER i kiccnncnvavakxoncsatneesceshieeun .68 


BRIDGMAN’S BASIC SONGS FOR 
MALE VOICES 


ee ee eee 1.40 
Accompanied Edition ...........csssccees 3.00 
HESSER AND DUSTMAN’S 
TREASURE CHEST OF SONGS...... .96 
BRYANT’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS..... .20 
LAKE’S AMERICAN BANDBOOKS 
Numbers One and Two—Conductor’s 
SE Geb esctcceneeisceccseaseas 1.00 


34 Instrument Parts, Each................ 40 


LAKE’S AMERICAN SYMPHONIC 
BANDBOOK 


CE I a 5 cn neawcwenwuw'ss wae 2.36 

43 Instrument Parts, Each.........cccseee 48 
LAKE’S AMERICAN SYMPHONIC 

BANDBOOK (Grade B) ...... Nearly Ready 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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HT STANDS 10 REASON 


and has been proven many times 
over that better instruments con- 
tribute infinitely more toward the 
progress and success of individ- 
val pupils . . . and toward finer 
performance by the organization 
as a whole, than instruments of 
questionable quality purchased 
* en a price basis alone. 


Experienced directors know that there is never any substitute for 
quality. Furthermore, the importance of a director’s job, with his 
responsibility to pupils for sincere, proper and unfailing guidance, 
should prompt him to take advantage of every opportunity to explain 
to pupils and parents alike, that the benefits to be derived from instru- 
mental work are sufficiently valuable to justify the investment in a fine 
instrument right from the start. 


RECOMMEND MARTINS AND 
YOU RECOMMEND THE BEST! 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 11-M ELKHART, INDIANA 


‘4 ‘“ 
THE UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


DAMROSCH — GARTLAN — GEHRKENS 


Is Being Received Enthusiastically In School Systems 
Throughout the Country 





FOUR REASONS why every supervisor should 


want to become familiar with this book 


1. All the vocal and teaching problems of the junior high 
school grades are clearly developed in this collection. 


2. A great deal of the music material is arranged to articulate 
with the course of study in music appreciation. 


3. Standard poems, wherever possible, have been used for lyr- 
ical settings thereby correlating music reading and music ap- 
preciation with the literature course for these grades. 


4. The songs easily lend themselves to assembly singing in 
large groups and provide excellent material for special musical 
programs. 


Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc. 


5-9 Union Square 


ye 
cy New York City 
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HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO GIVE YOUR 
A 


LYON & HEALY 
* * 


They Can’t Have Too Many 
BOOKS 


A Musical Companion—John Erskine 

Composers of Today—David Ewen 

The Chronicle of My Life—Igor Stravinsky 

Musical Travelogues—James Francis Cooke 

Music Appreciation—Percy Scholes 

The Man with the Baton—David Ewen -50 
Victor Book of the Symphony—Charles O’Connell 3.50 
Brahms—Karl Geiringer 4.00 
Pursuit of Music—Walford Davies 

Discoveries of a Music Critic—Paul Rosenfeld. . 


ff. 
Here Comes the Band—Ray Giles 
The Changing Opera—Paul Bekker 
The Gunes Opera Book—Gustave Kobbe 
Famous Composers—Nathan Haskell Dole (New 
ee a 
Our American Music—John “Tasker Howard. . 
A_ History of Musical Thought—Donald N. 
Ferguson. . errr 5 
An Outline of the History of Music—Karl Nef 
(Translated by C. Pfatteicher) 3 


* 
Miseellaneous Gifts 


Music Bags, cowhide, zipper fastening 
in variety of sizes 
Metronomes, modern styles... . $4.50 
Pitch Pipes, Musical Emblem Pins, Musical Toys 


WONDERING WHAT 
MUSIC PUPILS? 


Has the Answers — 
* * 


Portrait Sets of the 


GREAT COMPOSERS 
Individual and Classroom Gifts 


Each print is 734” x 9’; reproduced from steel engrav- 
ings. Very helpful in music appreciation classes. 
Brief biography on back of each portrait. A few of the 
subjects are listed— 
Bach Gounod Schubert 
Beethoven Gri Mozart 
Brahms Handel Wagner 
Chopin Haydn Verdi 
Gluck Liszt Tschaikowski 
50 


20 Portraits im a Set... .........00055. $] « 
* 


BUSTS of Four Famous Composers 


BEETHOVEN MENDELSSOHN MOZART WAGNER 


in bronze finish; 12 inches high (Beethoven $50 
and Wagner, in white) 


x RECORDS «x 


Tan 1748 
Hansel and ¢ —_ oor sSchubert S31 re 4 records in folder) .. 


Unfinished S 
Lk penn el ry 


Lyon & Healy invites you to visit their Teaching Material 

display at the Palmer House (Chicago) during the Music 

Teachers National Association Meeting, Dec. 28-30. 

Make Lyon & Healy’s store your Headquarters and 
meeting place while in Chicago. 


A Very Merry Christmas to You from— 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


74 E. Mill Se. 007 Huron Rd. 25 W. 5th St. 
Akron, Ohio } vel me Ohio Se. Paul, Minn. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-six 


1620 Rougiee St. 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 
Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Cal. 





#& GOOD WAY TO WIN! 























LOOK AT THE MEDAL) __ 
WON AT FHE OH, Il owe THAT 


1 

CONTEST! 

ne ai MEDAL To SOME 
- SHREWD TRADING! 


Sie 






































BY TRADING MY OLD 
TROMBONE IN ONA 
REAL ONE A RPA. 
TROMBONE / 





TRADING? WHAT 
SORT OF TRADING? 




























* “Yes, sir, and what a dumb cluck I was, trying to push a tone 
out of that old ‘model T bicycle pump’, even if dad did pay a 
swell price for it. No wonder I couldn’t make first division last 
year. ‘Course I couldn’t play as well as Frank. But, boy, when I 
took that P-A home from the Melody Music Store on trial, and 
gave it a workout on my contest number, Ma sure opened her 
eyes, and within a month I was playing first trombone. Well, it 
sure took a lot of price-conceit out of me. The trombone I had 

cost a lot more than this one, but it took a P-A 


$ BR — t to put me in first division, and I’m for it.” 


People who judge quality by price are often deceived. 

os P-A proves that every day For P-A instruments, mod- 

[ = 1 erately priced, are of highest musical quality, quality 
} SS invariably a surprise and a genuine aid to the strug- 
m\)) PS gling beginner. You’ll find nearly all instruments in 
\ rass and woodwind in the P-A catalog, all uniformly 
superior, all most attractively priced. So don’t you be 
deceived. See your local P-A dealer, or write direct for 
beautiful free book. Easy terms and fair trade-ins. 
Write today, mentioning instrument in which you are 
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NEWS NOTES 





Stephen Foster Memorial Foundation. 
The primary aims of this organization 
are: (1) To encourage the performance 
of American music; (2) To acquaint 
teachers, students, and the general pub- 
lic with the songs of Foster; (3) To 
inaugurate an annual observance of 
American Song Week, the dates of the 
week to embrace January 13, the date 
of Foster’s death—the observance by 
schools, clubs, and churches to feature 
the performance of the songs of Foster 
and other American composers; and (4) 
To establish a central office where in-~ 
formation may be obtained regarding 
Stephen Foster programs: dramatiza- 
tions, moving pictures, song books, song 
slides, and other aids that will increase 
interest in programs centering around 
the life and works of America’s premier 
poet-composer. 


The payment of the fee of $1.00 an- 
nually will obtain your membership in 
the organization, and entitle you to 
every service the Foundation can offer. 
With each membership card will be 
sent, free of charge, an attractively 
bound biography of “The Bard of Pitts- 
burgh.” 


R. E. Harris, assistant treasurer of 
the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., is treasurer 
of the Foundation. Edwin N. C. Barnes 
is executive secretary, and all com- 
munications should be addressed to him 
at Otis Place at Warder, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Young Composers Contest. Sponsored 
by the Gamble Hinged Music Company, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, the 
rules of this contest provide that con- 
temporary composers under 31 years of 
age, now enrolled as bona fide students 
in music schools of the United States, 
are eligible to submit their original 
compositions for band, orchestra, wood- 
wind quartet, brass quartet, male 
chorus, women’s chorus, and mixed 
chorus. Standard entry forms are pro- 
curable from the sponsors. 

One composition in each classification 
will be selected by the board of judges, 
and each winner will be awarded a cash 
prize of $100 and the usual royalty con- 
tract covering publication. Manuscripts 
will be judged on their suitability for 
high school and amateur musical organ- 
izations; originality; effectiveness in re- 
lation to difficulty; technical correct- 
ness, and, for choruses, the quality and 
appropriateness of the text. The con- 
test is now in operation, closing mid- 
night, February 1, 1937, and the prize 
winners will be announced as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

The judges are William D. Revelli, 
Ralph Rush, Max T. Krone, Adam P. 
Lesinsky, and Henry Sopkin. 


Indiana. At the music section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, In- 
dianapolis, October 22-23, reports State 
Chairman Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 
there was an attendance upwards of one 
thousand. Newly elected officers for 
1936-37: President—Bjornar Bergethon, 
Greencastle; Vice-President — Dorothy 
Schnauss, Jasper; Secretary—Margaret 
Beelar, Westfield. 


Junior Glee Clubs Broadcast. Through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, there will be coast-to- 
coast broadcasts of the Junior Glee 
Clubs of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America on the Saturdays of December 
12 and 19, 6:00 to 6:30 P. M., E.S: T. The 
hook-up will include clubs of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Washington, North Carolina, 
New Jersey and New York. Also a con- 
cert by those of the metropolitan area 
will be given in Brooklyn, N. Y., on a 
date in February to be announced later. 
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A CHART 


of Outstanding Voeal Numbers in Carl Fischer Operettas 
For Senior and Junior High Schools, Colleges and Clubs 

















HOLLYWOOD BOUND. (Bradley-Wilson.) Smooth, up-to-the- Faces on the Screen................ 00000 eee Onening Ensemble 
minute! comedy, with a plot that is full of surprises. Laid in afilmstudio Your Way is My Way...................0:cceeeeeeee Bar. Solo 
during the “‘takes” of a short, the action will delight players and I'll Remember, You'll Forget...................... Sop.-Bar. Duet 
audience. 3 acts;1 set; 20 characters (3 bar., 1 bass, 2 sop., 3 med.); Life's a Race............. 0... cece cece eens Sop. & Men Unis. 
unison Q-, 3-, and 4-part choruses; 2 hrs. $1.50. It Isn't the Girl, It's the Make-up............... Sop. & SSA Chorus 
TUNE IN. (Bradley-Wilson.) Fast-moving comedy of errors behind We're Telling the World..................... Male Trio & Chorus 
the scenes of Station WTNT. Once Kroggins Kippered Kodfish goes The Moon Was Old..................22000005 Mezzo-Bar. Duet 
on the air, you can expect anything—and you won't be disappointed! Fanfare and Theme Song...................00eseeeeees Ensemble 
2 acts; 1 set; 14 characters (3 sop., 3 bar., 3 med.); unison, 2-, 3-, and I'm Only a Voice on the Air..............-.20005 Sop.-Bar. Duet 
4-part choruses; 2 hrs. $1.50. PS otha dake ica be thighnssauteua ue Duet & Chorus 
ROSE OF THE DANUBE. (Morgan-Penn.) Comedy reaches a King of the Waltz...............--...- 2 eee eeees Sop.-Tenor Duet 
new high in the trio of conspirators that romp through this colorful Put Me in the Movies................-....--45 Quintet & Chorus 


























A delightful number for any occasion is Dr. Peter W. Dykema's 
setting of the Old English Ballad, ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN 
A DALE. For Soprano Chorus, with Orchestra or Piano accom- 
paniment, the music is a spirited blend of modern and 17th Century 
feeling. 


CARL FISCHER, we. 


Boston: Metropolitan Theatre 
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romance laid on the picturesque shores of the Danube. 2 acts; 1 set; Typical Topical Tune....................---. Bar. & Unis. Chorus 
14 characters (3 sop., 1 alto, 5 bar., 1 ten., 1 bass); unison and mixed rks sc cevtanecshsecangessiseag Mixed Quartet 
choruses; 2 hrs. $1.50. io ics seed cencianewceaecareuicn Ten. & Ensemble 
DON ALONSO'S TREASURE. (Morgan-Penn.) Bull fighters A Couple of Gobs....................2cceeeeeee Ten.-Bar. Duet 
with names like Tabasco Tamales enliven this 20th Century Spanish When a Man's in Love...................--.+0+: Mixed Quartet 
treasure hunt that gets mixed up with an American millionaire and Barcelona................-- 22sec eee eee Trio & Girls’ Chorus 
ends with wedding bells. 2 acts; 1 set; 12 characters (4 sop., 1 contr., A Toast to the Toreador...................-. Bass & Boys’ Chorus 
2 ten., 2 bar., 1 bass); unison and mixed choruses; 2 hrs. $1.50. EN Go iin a snc bcicsivewny scduewnmons Sop.-Ten. Duet 
CROCODILE ISLAND. (Morgan-Johnson.) Tropical atmosphere Palm Trees Swaying.................20eeeeeee Opening Ensemble 
and dances, plus the presence of college students in the cast will Look for the Sunshine......................0005: Mixed Quartet 
endear this operetta to high school students. Full of hilarious situa- Legend of the Pearls......................... Sop.-Duet & Chorus 
tions. 2 acts; 1 set; 12 characters (3 sop., 4 bar., 2 ten.); unison an ci So Sehicck sawn x URANO WN Sop. & Chorus 
mixed choruses; 2 hrs. $1.25. The Plot is Growing Thicker........ Re antec Tenor Duet 
THE LUCKY JADE. (Bradley-Harrison-Wilson.) An enthralling Gay Paree....... 0.0... cece eee cece ee cece Duet & Chorus 
plot that moves from a temple in darkest Africa to a Virginia plantation. Trouble’s Done Gone By.................-- ee eeeeeees Contralto 
Rich in romance, mystery and intrigue, cleverly blended with In Masquerading...................0.0ceceeeee Mezzo & Chorus 
laughter. 2 acts; 2 sets; 17 characters (5 sop., 1 contr.; 4 bar., 4ten.); Three's a Crowd............... 2c ccc eee ewes Mixed Trio 
unison and mixed choruses; 2 hrs. $1.50. I'll Take Another Chance...................-.005- Bar. & Chorus 
IT HAPPENED IN HOLLAND. (Clark-Penn.) The never-failing Little Dutch Doll.............. 0... cece eee eee ee eee S.S. Chorus 
appeal of Dutch scenes and costumes, added to a thrilling plot laid Just fora Day............. 2.6. cece teenie Girls’ Duet 
around kidnappers and imposters, will win many curtain calls for this Gay Dutch Girls and Men.................0.200eeeeeees Chorus 
comedy. 2 acts; 1 set; 14 characters; treble voices (6 girls—5 boys); Let Me Sing Again................. 2 ec cece cece eens Soprano 
unison and SA or all unison choruses;2 hrs. $1.00 od a ica naan e dedi e anda Quartet 
PAINTS AND PATCHES. (Clerk-Penn.) In this exciting story Painting Bright Patches...................-eeeeeceeee Ensemble 
two lovely Chinese girls and their Amah, Miss Perriwinkle, who lost Being a Gypsy...........--.--. eee e cree eee eee Duet & Chorus 
a gold piece, art students and the police of Bohunkus all get involved. Voices of the Rain.............-.-. 0. eee cece cece eee Quintet 
Q acts; 1 set; 13 characters; treble voices (4 boys—7 girls), —— a. |” ere slaty ada las etna Ensemble 
SA choruses; 2 hrs. aes os ice nes nd eadeereeucanacsinnant Boys & Chorus 
PRINCE OF PEDDLERS. (Clark-Treharne.) The unhappy Princess The Bells of Tinkletown.................0000eeeee Duet & Chorus 
of Bellaire has more than she can do to tell whether the Prince is You Don't Know Major Boobo?................... Soli & Chorus 
really a poe or a peddler, and in the general hilarity the audience | Can't Sing a Song.....................--++.-+...--Boy & Chorus 
can’t tell, either. 2 acts; 1 set; 14 characters; treble voices (4 girls—4 When I Say | Won't..............--.2.0 cece eee eens Alto Solo 
boys); unison and SA choruses; 1 hr. 45 mins. $1.00. 9 o6.0060e eine wikeneewars wees S. A. Duet 
THE BAMBOO BOX. (Clark-Moore.) An enchanting tale of a The Message of the Fan...................00005 Girls’ Ensemble 
young Chinese maiden who is spirited away by a prince disguised as Rulers Must Kow-Tow................-- 0002s ec eeeee Low Chant 
a blind beggar. suaing, romantic and full of comic dilemmas. 2 acts; What Sang the Stars?..............-6..- 0c eee eeees Boy & Chorus 
2 sets; 12 characters; treble voices (4 boys—4 girls); unison and SA O Protecting Dragon.................-..-.-- ....Duet & Chorus 
choruses; 2Qhrs. $1.00. nee gs dc nrndcwraincacneete neha ee eee Ensemble 
To a pleasant Northern Tune Hood Dr. Will Earhart, reviewing in the Journal, wrote: “There is great 
od Robin Hood in the green-wood stood” Allin Dale charm of melody, a sure feeling for the vocal line, and an unerring 


recognition. . . of the minds and hearts as well as the tonal capa- 
cities of the voices of young people. Several themes are used 
recurrently, usually in the leitmotif manner, and by this and other 
means the work gathers impressive cumulative power." 


Vocal Score with Piano Accompaniment, 60c. 
Orchestra accompaniment on rental. 


Cooper Square, New York 








Chicago: Kimball Hall 
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J. FISCHER & BRO. 


OPERETTAS 


Continue to Retain Their Popularity 





ADULT OPERETTAS 
THe Drum Major—Edward F. Johnston 


ee ee oe cc dauebeawes $1.25 
A Nautica Knot—W. Rhys-Herbert 

Pe ET, MR sa ccbdcesccnssaceuenes 1.25 
O Hara San—Edward F. Johnston 

2. fe eee 1.25 
CapTAIN VAN DER Hum—W. Rhys-Herbert 

et SE WU anesdsccscvsasscceecus 1.25 
THe Witpv Rose—W. Rhys-Herbert 

ek eer 1.25 


CHILDREN’S OPERETTAS 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE Bears—Henry P. Cross 


2 ff ea .. 81.00 
Perer Rassit—Henry P. Cross 

en en ce vawenineced sees -80 
Lapy-Buc, Lapy-Buc—Samuel R. Gaines 

asian die claaineireaunien 1.00 
WeppINnc oF Daisy aNp ButrERcup—Richard A. Moss 

ee ds dics ccunegucuudewes -80 
Tue Famy Rose—Eliza M. Woods 

le Ce NY a cin'inws avin vcaewadewas -80 


THe Runaway Sonc—Eliza M. Woods 
nn i wanna dea eeehans 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. New York 
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(December 28-30—Music Teachers National Association, National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, Phi Mu Alpha. Chicago, Illinois. 
January 7-9, 1937—National School Band Association, Urbana, Illi- 

nois. 
February 20-25, 1937—Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association. New Orleans, Louisiana. 
March 4, 5, 6, 1937—South Conf for M - 
arch South ar ern erence for Music Education. Co 
March 11 13, 1937—Southwestern Music Educators Conference, 
p Tulsa, Okie oma. 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937—California-Western School Music Conference, 
San Francisco, California. 


March 29, 30, 31, 1937—Northwest Music Educators Conference. 
Portland, Oregon. 

April 4-9, 1937—North Central Music Educators Conference. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

April 14, 15 and 16, 1937—Eastern Music Educators Conference. Buf- 
falo, New York. 

April 23-29, 1937—National Federation of Music Clubs. Louisville, 

. entucky. 
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Oklahoma. Presented through the 
coéperation of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College and sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Band and Orchestra Association, 
the fifth annual Oklahoma and Inter- 
state Band and Orchestra Clinic was 
held in Stillwater, December 17 and 18, 
with Boh Makovsky as clinic director 
and Clay Potts as short course director. 


Among the conductors taking part 
on the program were Frank Simon, 
Frank Hladky, Henri Minsky, who di- 
rected “The Six Galoots,” William Weh- 
rend, Milburn E. Carey, Tom Shirley, 
and Boh Makovsky. Schiller Scroggs, 
Henry G. Bennett, and Frank Simon 
were the speakers. George W. Sadlo was 
toastmaster. A large harp ensemble 
trained by Charlotte Laughton and di- 
rected by Charles Laughton was one 
of the musical features. 

President Dick Jewell of Altus with 
vice-president Arthur Johnson and 
secretary-treasurer George W. Sadlo 
presided at the meetings. 


Central Long Island Festival. Plans 
for the sixth year call for three divi- 
sions, meeting in three different places 
as follows: The junior and senior high 
school bands will meet in Northport 
with Wilbur Hamje as chairman; the 
high school chorus and orchestra, Baby- 
lon, Thelma Enos, chairman; and the 
junior high school chorus and orchestra, 
Blue Point, Carlotte Adams, chairman. 

At its inception five years ago, the 
Central Long Island Festival included 
five schools as participants, whereas, 
now there are some eighteen or twenty 
schools centering their interests in the 
festival as a means of advancing music 
in the public schools. 

On December 8 a dinner meeting of 
the directors was held to discuss or- 
ganization plans, and to complete ar- 
rangements for the spring festival. 


Ohio. The choral societies of Fayette, 
Wauseon, and Napoleon numbering & 
combined chorus of one hundred voices 
from Fulton, Henry, and Williams coun- 
ties, presented a performance of “The 
Messiah” in the above-mentioned cities, 
December 15, 17, and 20, respectively, 
under the direction of conductors Valen- 
tine, Maddox, and Secrist. 


Missouri. At the Central District 
meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Warrensburg, October 15, the 
music section, under the chairmanship 
of Jessie Smith of Independence, pre- 
sented a concert featuring the Warrens- 
burg-Central Missouri District orchestra 
and chorus with memberships of 125 and 
75, respectively. Paul R. Utt and H. A. 
Losson were the directors. 


Nebraska Bandmasters Association. 
Arthur G. Harrell is president of this 
new organization, which held its first 
clinic at Hastings, November 27 and 28. 
Guest conductors at the clinic were 
Carleton Stewart of Mason City, Iowa; 
and H. A. Vandercook and H. E. Nutt, 
both of Chicago. James Hohr of Den- 
ver conducted flute and horn demon- 
strations, and Mr. Fetchorn spoke. 


Morth Carolina Music Teachers met 
for their eighth annual conference Oc- 
tober 30 and 31 at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. As features of the two-day 
program, the conference presented Hol- 
lis Dann, Angela Diller, and Ernest S. 
Williams in vocal, piano, and band clinic 
discussions. Participants in the pro- 
gram also included: Choir singers from 
the Greensboro High School, Raymond 
Brietz, director; a choir from the Durham 
High School, W. P. Twaddell, director; 
the Davidson College Band, Professor 
James Christian Pfohl, director. L. R. 
Sides was toastmaster, introducing the 
speakers at the conference dinner. Wade 
R. Brown was in general charge of ar- 
rangements. 
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b» for String Orchestra 
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OG sina compositions by masters of the I7th and I8th aa 


You would not willingly forego ac- 
quaintance with these masterpieces. 


BACH, C. PHIL. EM. (1714-1788) : Symphony 
No. 3 for four-part string orchestra (piano ad 
lib.). Seore $1.50; String parts, each .40. H. 
Moser termed these symphonies: ‘‘audacious 
musical modernism!’? Not easy but superb. 


BACH, J. S.-REGER: Choral Prelude ‘‘O 


Mensch, bewein dein Siinde gross.’’ Score 
$1.25; Strings each .30. 
CORELLI, ARCHANGELO (1653-1713) : ‘Con- 


certo-grosso in D, op. 6 No. 1, for 2 solo violins, 
cello solo, 2 violins, viola, cello (or string or- 
chestra) (piano ad lib.). Seore $1.80; 2nd pe 
ano .90; each part .25. A beautiful work, pre-” 
senting no difficulties. , 
—Conceerto grosso No. 3, for 2 solo violins, solo” 
cello, string orchestra (piano ad lib). Score 
$2.40; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. 
—Christmas concerto (Concerto grosso No. 8) 
for 2 solo violins, solo cello, 2 violins, viola, cello 
(bass) (piano ad lib.). Score $3.30; Strings 
each .50; piano part 1.00. 


GEMINIANI, FRANCESCO, op. 3, No. 5. Con- 


certo grosso, for 2 solo violins, solo viola, solo 


cello, string orchestra (piano ad lib.). Score 
$2.40; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. 
HANDEL, G. F. Overture to ‘‘Theodora’’ 


(1749) for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) (piano 
ad lib.). Score $2.00; Strings each .60; piano 
part .90. 

—Overture to ‘‘Heracles’’ (1744) for 2 violins, 
viola, cello (bass), 2 oboes (ad lib.) (piano ad 
lib.). Seore $1.50; parts each .45; piano part 
.75. 

—Festival Overture to ‘‘Salome’’ (1748) for 2 
violins, viola, cello (bass), 2 oboes (ad lib.) 
(piano ad lib.). Seore $1.50; parts each .50; 
piano part .75. 

HAYDN, JOSEPH (1732-1809):  Diverti- 
mento in E-flat for four-part string orchestra. 
Seore and parts $1.50; String parts, each .40. 
Easy to play and youthfully fresh. 


A feast of lively, melodically grateful 
and refreshingly lilting music. 


LOCATELLI, PIETRO, Concerto grosso No. 8, 
for 2 solo violins, 2 solo violas, solo cello, string 
orchestra (piano ad lib.). Seore $2.40; parts 
each .60; piano part 1.25. 


LULLY-WEINGARTNER, Concerto for string 
orchestra (piano ad lib.). Score $4.50; Strings 
each .60. 


MANFREDINI, FR. Christmas Concerto, for 
2 solo violins, string orchestra (piano ad lib.). 
Seore $2.00; parts each .60; piano part .75. 
—(1668): Sinfonia X for string quintet or 
string orchestra (piano ad lib.). Score $1.10; 
parts each .15. 


PURCELL, HENRY (1658-1695): Fantasies 
for string instruments. 2 Books, three and 
four-part fantasies. First edition. Score $1.50 


each; parts each .50. The finest works of the 
English master. 


—Three Pieces for string orchestra. Score $.75; 


Strings each .30. 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (1659-1725) : 
Concerto grosso in F minor for string orches- 
tra (piano ad lib.). Score $1.80; parts each 
.60; piano part .75. 


SCHEIN, JOH. HERM. Suite from ‘‘Ban- 
chetto musicale’’ for string orchestra. Score 
$.75; parts each .30. 

STAMITZ, CARL (1746-1801): Orchestra 


Quartet in F for string orchestra or string 
quartet. Score $1.50; parts each .20. 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE, Sinfonia Pastorale, for 
string orchestra (piano ad lib.). Score $2.40; 
parts each .60; solo violin $1.20; piano $1.25. 


TORELLI, GIUSEPPE, Christmas Concerto 
from op. 8 (Bologna 1709), for string orches- 
tra (piano ad lib.). Seore $2.00; parts each 
.60; piano part .75. 


Scores of any of the above will be sent on approval. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


* New York 
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SUPER TROMBONE 


$150 


FRENCH TRUMPET 


In Case 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT C0. 
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309 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE.... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Oklahoma. The Fifth Annual Tri- 
State Band Festival will be held April 8, 
9, and 10, 1937 in Enid, Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to an announcement received 
from the Phillips University Band and 
the Enid Chamber of Commerce. 


Mississippi. A “Handbook of Organi- 
zation and Administration” issued by 
the Mississippi High School Music As- 
sociation for the year 1936-1937 indi- 
cates that the Association is a division 
of the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion. The booklet includes the 1937 
state band contest list; names of schools 
taking part; and general rules of entry 
and basis of judging. Members of the 
state band committee are: Chairman—B. 
Frank Brown, Gulfport; Secretary- 
Treasurer—J. L. McCaskill, Meridian; 
and J. M. Smyth, Canton; Louis Pullo, 
Jackson; and E. A. Cornelius, Columbus. 


Musical Sunshine in Plorida. Music is 
coming back with a “bang” in the Penin- 
sular State, according to information 
received from an authoritative source. 
The only cloud in an otherwise clear 
sky is the evident unavailability of 
properly prepared teachers, which con- 
dition has two reasons for being: (1) 
Many good music teachers are loath to 
give up grade teaching positions which 
previously seemed more secure than mu- 
sic teaching; and (2) Florida has a law 
which does not permit outsiders to teach 
there until they have been residents of 
the state for two years. However, all 
things considered, our informant is 
bubbling over with enthusiasm in the 
firm belief that “in a year or so Florida 
will be one of the South's best states, 
musically.” 


Iowa. State Chairman Charles B. 
Righter announces the appointment of 
the following district membership chair- 
men: Northwest—Maurice T. Iverson, 
Sioux City; Southwest—Paul C. Dawson, 
Council Bluffs; North Central—A. R. 
Edgar, Ames; South Central—L. E. Wat- 
ters, Des Moines; Northeast—Irving 
Wolfe, Cedar Falls; Southeast—Clara L. 
Thomas, Davenport. 


William J. Watkins, who, for the past 
seven years, has been director of music 
in the public schools of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, will begin his new duties 
as supervisor of music for the city of 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, with the be- 
ginning of the new year. 


John Van Deventer, whose name was 
listed in the report of the Dixie Band 
and Orchestra Association in the October 
Journal, is located at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, not West Virginia, as stated 
in the article. Mr. Van Deventer rep- 
resents Virginia on the committee or- 
ganized to promote the Southeast Sec- 
tion of the National Band Contest. 


Creative Music. A cantata based ona 
poem entitled “The Message of the Sun- 
beam” by Ethel Lorenz, a twelve-year 
old student, with music composed by the 
students, was presented at the eighth 
grade commencement exercises at the 
Castle Shannon (Pennsylvania) public 
schools. Bernadette Tutwiler super- 
vised the work, and was assisted in its 
presentation by Elsie Gilson, pianist. 


Ralph Colbert is now instructor of 
music in Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee. Henri Schnabl, formerly of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, is located at Eastern 
Campus, Richmond, Kentucky. Cc. A. 
Naffziger has taken over his new duties 
as supervisor of music at Sidney High 
School, Sidney, Ohio. Loyd Thompson, 
formerly of Soda Springs, Idaho, is now 
located in Twin Falls. Roger Fenn has 
moved from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to 
Weatherford. Helen Colley is now lo- 
cated at 445 South Harvard Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Walter Smith of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, is still seriously ill at his home. 
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=? METHODS, STUDIES, EXERCISES, SOLOS and 
G. Ricordi’s Ricordi S DUETS for VIOLA, CELLO, and DOUBLE BASS 


VIOLA VIOLONCELLO—Continued 
: ER 121 Anzoletti, M. 12 Studies. Op. 124......... 1.00 ER 61 Dotzauer, J. J. F. 150 Studies. (Magrini).. 2.75 
EE SES == 82 Dome, GG Tain nv vccsidccciscdenns 1.00 ER 435 Duport, J. L. 30 Exercises and Studies. : 
ER105&8 Bach, J. S. Sonatas and Partitas (Consolini) .85 (Forin0) eee e eee eee cece eens ptteeeees 1.2 
c : vs ye Forino, L. Rational and Progressive Tech- 
ER 159 —4 Suites (Sonatas). Written for Viola ° re we 
4 . - , os . nic of the Violoncellist: 
Gamba. Transcribed for Viola Solo by A. “ re ait se" 
ee 75 ER 1668 —Vol. 1 First Position... o..cscccccssccesvce 2.50 
ER1022 —6 ’Cello Suites Transcribed by Polo....... 1.00 ER 169 —Vol. 2 Second, Third and Fourth Positions 2.50 
ER 90 Bruni. B. Method. (Consolini) oP ree ener 75 ER 170 —Vol. 3 Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Positions.. 2.50 
: ER 114. Campagnoli, B. 41 Caprices. Op. 22. (Con- ER 390 —Vol. 4 Technic. .... iamene Steen eee eee eeeees 2.50 
. ME Gb in06di0sauddesaekearneaebennnwes 75 ER 391 —Vol. 5 Progressive Technic............... 2.50 
ER 115 —7 Divertissements. Op. 18 for the Violin. ER 400 —20 Studies. Selected from works of Bach, 
Transcribed by Consolini................ 75 Bertini, Campagnoli, Cramer, Fiorillo, 
Cavallini, E. School for the Viola—Ele- PE 66 Kencccnstdaddidnaskachonweammrane 1.00 
mentary and Progressive Studies: ER 464 —Preparatory Sightreading in Transposition .75 
ER 122 —Part 1 and 2 in one Vol. (Consolini) cesses 1.25 ER 45 Kummer, F. A. 8 Studies with Accompani- 
ER 223 —Part 5. (ComegtA) .cccccncccccecccsvccs 1.50 ment for 2nd ’Cello (ad lib.) Op. 44 
ER 94 Fiorillo, F. 36 Studies written for Violin. 4 (Magrini) ees aiie ae FAS RASC CAT ORTS HOSES 75 
Transcribed for Viola by A. Consolini....  .85 ER1325 Quarenghi, G. 6 Capriccios...........0000 75 
ER 160 Giorgetti, F. Method for Viola (Alto). . 
2 eer ee 1.50 TWO ’CELLOS (Duets) 


ER 28 Lee, S. 12 Duets. Op. 36 and Op. 40. (Ma- 


ER 117 Kreutzer, R. 42 Studies. Transcribed by 12 ER 62 Dotzauer J J F 3 Sonatas (Magrini) 1.00 
INI, sated: Cit dvn caarerae martnnae Aaah anssaares 25 : ~ i Alay Cin rn is ee ore ae 
é ois ER 52 Duport, J. L. 21 Studies. (Magrini)....... 1.50 
4 QO? ? = ? 
ER 392 Palaschko, Johannes. 12 Studies. Op. 62... 75 ER 45 Kummer, F. A. Op. 44. 8 Grand Studies... .75 
of ee Ss. ee eer 75 
ER 962 —Op. 87. 25 Easy and Melodious Studies. onlin 1.75 
CORE OE FE TOO a6 cicgssteccacecs 1.00 GORE BNsttesesseenxnusnnnonneseeseanies 15 
ER 439 Polo, E. 30 Studies. (Double Strings)..... 1.00 VIOLONCELLO and PIANO 
ER 920 —Scales in All Keys Over 2 and 3 Octaves. Boccherini, Luigi. 3 Sonatas. Revised by G. 
(Arpeggios and Scales in Thirds)........ .60 Crepas. Piano by M. Zanon: 
ER 119 Rode, P. 24 Caprices (Studies). Tran- ER 260 —No. 1. C major. .......ccccccovcseeeess 1.00 
Se errr re 85 me et toe "95 
ER 120 Rovelli, Pietro. 12 Caprices. Op. 3 and Op. ER 32 —Noi C mai saisiiabebiadailelatichai iain y 
5 for the Violin. Transcribed by Con- ns ie —iINO. J. : satpteditee eo ceccccccce SEREKAP EERE ° 
RUEEE Abéckstievacaatentanbaspancaicesiane 60 ER 440 —Sonate in C major. (A. Piatti and L. 
POD ehinteekedsetudonseceseauageiean .60 


VIOLA PIAN 
waptins ” DOUBLE BASS 
ER 116 Bach, J. S. 3 Sonatas. (D and G minor) (Methods, Studies and Solos) 


PED bvvckuauswetaeseusucabas ouae 1.50 ER1406 Battioni. T. 36 Studies. (Edj by Bill 75 
ER 903 Beethoven, L. v. 2 Romances. Op. 40 : 2 attioni, T. 36 Studies. (Edited by Bille). . 


CE Ges .. ccinisencananeenannses 80 ER1405_ Belletti, L. 18 Studies. (Edited by Bille)..  .75 

ER 123 Cavallini, E. Studies. (Consolini)......... 1.50 ER 261 Bille, I. New Method for Four and Five 
= a ‘ “eel re: FOE £, DOE Besaicsdcccscvesa< 3.00 
ER 904 David, F. Nocturne. (Vieuxtemps-Polo).. . ER 262 p 1. Book 2 30 

ER 905 Hauser, M. 4 Songs Without Words. (Polo) .75 montiomny pia ee ee 7 

ER 906 Mozart, W. A. Concerto in A. Op. 107 £R263-4 — ee Se rare each 2.25 
Ro oe Oe ee ee a 1.00 ER303-5 —Part 2, Books 1, 2 and 3...........0+: each 1.75 
ER 265 —24 Capriccios for Four Strings...... » ane 

VIOLIN and VIOLA (Duets) ER 266 = Studies for Orchestral Contssbacs ‘a 
. : a “our and Five Strings in All Keys....... 1.80 
ER 118 Mozart, W. A. 2 Duets. (Consolini)...... 45 ER 791 —6 Characteristic Studies...............0. 90 


ER 792 —21 Little and Melodious Studies in All Keys 1.50 


(Methods Beate wt soles) ER 415 Caimmi, I. Advanced Technic. 20 Studies. 1.25 
ER 70 Bach, J. S...6 Sonatas (Suites) with the Fin- DOUBLE BASS and PIANO 
gering and Bowing by J. J. F. Dotzauer. 
CD «<¢.c<reneknbncedeawaueeeneam ed 75 ER 636 Bottesini, G. Elegy in D. (Caimmi)........ 50 
ER 430 —6 Sonatas (3 texts). (Forino)............ 1.00 ER 635 —Elegy in E minor. (Caimmi)............ .60 
ER1447 Caminiti, G. Technology of the ’Cello (Daily ER 634 Paisiello, G. Nel cor piu. (Bottesini- 
Exercises and 12 Little Studies).......... 1.00 CRED Hie Vaiki dead eaaden nk Ren k pate 75 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


newror.Ny. Gs. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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EVERYWHERE, everybody is enthusiastic about the new 


Also in the big new World of Music program: a Kindergarten Course, a Piano Course, A 
Course for Ungraded and Consolidated Schools, a Band Course, an Orchestra Course, a 
Music Appreciation Course, a Junior High School Course. Don’t select until you see them! 


Boston 


Elementary Vocal Course 


WORLD OF MUSIC 


Six attractive pupil books with the world’s best folk songs, col- 
lected especially for these books, plus American and classical music 
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Music for Every Child 


HE exceedingly stimulating and suggestive article 

by Professor Archie Jones that appears in this 
issue will probably cause a certain number of JoURNAL 
readers to become “het up” and to call the author an 
iconoclast. But we must remember that progress is 
much more likely to eventuate when we challenge and 
question that which exists rather than when we supinely 
accept whatever happens to be, under the assumption 
that “whatever is, is right.” Professor Jones is like the 
modern child in that he keeps asking “Why?” And the 
question is a legitimate one, both for children and edu- 
cators. Children of today rebel against autocratic 
parental and educational authority, and their challenging 
attitude has already stimulated many a parent—and 
many a teacher, too—to examine searchingly his com- 
mands and his regulations, his methods of child-rearing, 
and his choice of educational media—yes, even his ethics 
and his philosophy. And critics of present-day educa- 
tional practices are likewise challenging the twentieth 
century educator and are compelling him to re-scan and 
re-valuate his educational procedures—and his _phi- 
losophy. 

Why should children learn to sing? Why should 
they learn to play instruments? Why should they prac- 
tice sight-reading, and why learn patriotic songs? Why 
must they sing lightly at first and why listen to the tones 
they are producing on instruments? Why rhythm 
drill? Why creative effort? Why bands, why orches- 
tras, why a cappella choirs? Why endless hours of 
painstaking practice? Why this constant insistence of 
the teacher upon perfection? Why music at all? And 
why Beauty of any sort or condition in human life? 
Why? Why? Why? 

These questions are all legitimate and if our children 
ask them, or if our school superintendents insist that we 
face them—or if our professors of music education 
flaunt them before our eyes or cram them down our 
throats—we must “keep our shirts on” (this of course 
refers both to the gentlemen and the ladies, in spite of 
changing fashions!) and search for the answers. I 
recommend this practice as a substitute for certain cur- 
rent amusements, and the problems set by children and 
by educational iconoclasts will be found to be quite as 
challenging and stimulating as bridge or golf or cross- 
word puzzles! 

At one point, however, I feel that Professor Jones 
has mistaken the meaning of a certain principle, and 
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since I myself happen to have devised the slogan “Music 
for Every Child, Every Child for Music,” I may per- 
haps be pardoned if I explain what these words really 
mean. It was in 1922, in Nashville, Tennessee, that our 
slogan was born. I had just reluctantly accepted the 
presidency of the Conference and as I stood with 
puckered brow and anxious heart in the back of the 
meeting room in the hotel I began to think about the 
larger needs of music education and of what the Con- 
ference under my guidance might do to help satisfy 
these needs. And there flashed into my mind the twin 
ideas: that first of all every child must have a chance to 
study music; and that, having been given the oppor- 
tunity for musical experience, we teachers and super- 
visors must now organize and conduct our work in such 
fashion that every child will like music—will be for 
music. There I had my theme or slogan in the words, 
“Music for Every Child, Every Child for Music”’— 
and it was around these two ideas that the program of 
the 1923 Cleveland meeting was built. 

Professor Jones has, it seems to me, confused equality 
of opportunity with identity of opportunity. I quite 
agree with him that adolescent children ought not to 
have music forced upon them, and that different children 
should have different amounts of music. But I con- 
tend, just as I contended fifteen years ago, that our 
first important task is to give every child the chance to 
study music and then, after he has found out what 
music is during grade school years, to give him an op- 
portunity to take as much or as little of it as he wishes 
in high school. I am glad to see that President Maddy 
agrees with this viewpoint and that he is giving major 
emphasis to the crying need for musical opportunities in 
the rural schools of our country. 

As to the second part of the slogan, “Every Child for 
Music,” I feel that we have made considerable progress 
but that there is still much to be done. There is still 
too much insistence on rigid method; too much of the 
attitude that all children are alike and must do the same 
things ; too much “Do this because I tell you to,” and too 
little astute thought as to how music may be made to 
appear so fascinating that no normal child will be able 
to resist it. But this is another story and there is no 
space to tell it here. So I close by directing attention 
once more to Professor Jones’ article and by suggesting 
again that it be read “without heat.” K. W. G. 
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Curricular Trends in Music Education 


ARCHIE N. JONES 
Director of Music, University of Idaho, Moscow 


DISCUSSION of curricular trends in any field must 
necessarily concern itself first with the established 


objectives in that field. This is particularly diffi- 


cult in the field of music education because the objec- 
tives have never been clearly stated. It is perhaps true 
that somewhat the same objectives have been assumed 
by the rank and file of teachers throughout the country, 
and this fact may to some extent be responsible for the 
dormant period in music which obtained until just a 
few years ago. Leaders in the field, however, have con- 
sistently disagreed as to objectives and aims, with the 
single exception of the slogan of the Music Educators 
Conference, “Music for Every Child—Every Child for 
Music.” 
into the radius of dissension and we are beginning to 
wonder if, after all, we should not commence all over 
again and re-formulate the reasons for our existence. 


Even this slogan has sometimes been drawn 


This in itself is a most healthy sign, because no objec- 
tives, no curriculum, and no field of subject matter 
may long remain static. 

It is questionable whether we any longer need such 
a slogan as is used by the Conference. Established at a 
time when music had to be sold to the pupils, parents, 
teachers and administrators, it may have outgrown its 
usefulness. In case, we are not at all sure that 
the slogan represents our ultimate philosophy. Now that 
we have dissected the complex and subjugated the ego, 
we have discovered that music reacts on different in- 


any 


dividuals in a variety of ways, and it is possible that 
music may be to some as goldenrod to hay fever. What 
we need is a battery of good skin tests to discover in- 
dividual musical reactants. 

Various related questions immediately arise from the 
application of the slogan; whether every child shouid 
be required to take music in some form or another; 
whether every child should be made to perform ; whether 
every child should be required to participate in some 
form of musical activity; whether monotones should be 
required to study “appreciation”; whether it is not un- 
just to require children to participate in music when 
the inclination is lacking; and whether any educational 
good can accrue in the absence of such inclination in a 
subject in which enjoyment is such an integral factor. 
Arguments in favor of the slogan revolve around the 
viewpoint that children much be subjected to music be- 
fore they can discover whether or not they have musical 
inclination. There is no refuting this argument. The 
music of the elementary schools must continue, as the 
teaching of spelling, geography and grammar must con- 
tinue. However, a change in the objectives would have 
a tremendous bearing on the curricular offerings, par- 
ticularly in the elementary schools. 

One has only to inspect the radical metamorphosis 
which has taken place #n the subject of spelling to realize 
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what a like change in the objectives in music would 
mean to that subject. A comparison of the spelling 
texts of twenty years ago and any one of those found 
in the school desks today reveals the fact that even the 
core words have changed. Older spelling books were 
based on the theory of mental discipline and the theory 
that the spelling of difficult words was the “open 
sesame” to correct spelling. Our present music texts for 
elementary schools reveal a startling similarity to those 
of twenty years ago. We have added beautiful pictures, 
some newly discovered folk songs, and some arrange- 
ments of the simpler songs of great composers, but the 
problems remain the same. We are still teaching for 
mental discipline, asking the child to learn to read music 
he will never use again, increasing the difficulty of the 
problems from year to year, and sugar-coating them 
with stories and “appreciation” lessons. We might well 
heed the lessons learned by the spelling teachers, and 
subject our procedures to a scientific analysis to discover 
the child’s musical interests, the use he will make of 
the subject matter, and his need for the tools of the 
subject. 

Quantitative rather than qualitative evaluation has 
been another of our difficulties. Music teachers still boast 
about the large numbers of pupils they have been able 
to entice into the chorus, band, orchestra or glee club. 
As a consequence, pupils who have little ear for music, 
little desire for the subject, and little musical ability, 
are placed in musical organizations because of the so- 
called social value to be derived therefrom. To some 
educators this is educational malpractice, justifying their 
viewpoint in that while the social value of music is in- 
deed a large factor to some, it may be non-social to 
others, and that we have progressed beyond the use of 
music for social purposes and should now be teaching 
music for the purpose of learning music for its own 
sake. 

In addition to the question of the objectives to be 
achieved in large group performance and the question- 
able emphasis on this phase of our teaching, there is the 
lack of carry-over into adult life. There are few com- 
munities indeed which provide these activities after 
graduation from high school. We train a large number 
of boys and girls in instrumental and choral ensembles 
and after the four years of school the instruments are 
laid on the shelf and the voices grow rusty from disuse 
for lack of any outlet for the newly acquired skill. A 
few are able to play in the municipal band, a few more 
are absorbed in the church choirs, and fortunate indeed 
is the community which possesses a community orches- 
tra or chorus. A recent survey of the choirs and instru- 
mental ensembles in two cities with a total population 
of over a million revealed the fact that only seven per 
cent of the graduates of high schools who participated 
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in musical activities in high school were singing in choirs 
or choruses or playing their instruments in bands and 
orchestras. ‘ It is also a pertinent fact that the major 
outlet for our high school musicians is the dance or- 
chestra. Since this is undoubtedly the case, why not 
train those who want this kind of activity to play that 
kind of music? The reply by most music educators 
would be that our musical ideals would be destroyed 
and counteracted and utterly defeated. Which is the 
more important, musical ideals, or educational ideals? 
They should indeed be the same. 

There is, however, a field of musical participation in 
which there is a tremendous ‘carry-over—the small en- 
semble. This carry-over is best illustrated in the home 
and folk music of the European countries in which 
music is one of the ancient practices. Few, indeed, are 
the homes where music is not an integral part of the 
daily life. Almost every family has a chamber music 
group within the home, and in many cases the members 
of several families combine their best players and sing- 
ers for better performance. , 

It is only in very recent years that we as music edu- 
cators have turned our attention to the tremendous 
values inherent in the field of chamber and ensemble 
music. Many authorities hold that America will not be 
a musical nation until we have trained our citizens to 
treat their music as a “home” subject. So long as we 
depend on the concert artist, the opera, and the sym- 
phony orchestra, music will not have a popular appeal. 
Even though the radio has brought these artists into 
our homes, they cannot give to us that feeling of per- 
sonal ownership and partnership which is so necessary 
in making music a functional subject. Music must Be- 
long to the individual, whether it is in performance or 
in active appreciation. 

The publishers have always been leaders in the field 
of establishing objectives, probably because they better 
sense musical and educational needs, and they are vital 
influences in deciding questions of policy in music. They 
are at present leading us, whether we will or not, into a 
campaign for chamber music. Small ensembles have 
increased in large numbers in city schools, and the 
smaller towns are following as fast as it is possible to 
program the new activities. Quartets of all descriptions, 
trios, quintets, sextets, septets, octets, and small choirs 
are appearing in all contests and festivals. They have 
not yet appeared universally as a part of the school pro- 
gram but are nevertheless functioning as extra-curricular 
activities. Directors of bands and orchestras have be- 
come so alarmed at the situation that they are requiring 
membership in their organizations as a prerequisite to 
their classes in chamber music. Probably this is not such 
a bad idea since the training in music must necessarily 
be well rounded and more complete under such a system. 
The important thing is that the chamber music groups 
be organized and made to function in adult life as a 
carry-over from school. 

A further argument for the chamber music impetus 
is in the concomitant learnings of the music program. 
One of our aims in music has been the development of 
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attitudes of codperation and community spirit or esprit 
de corps. The mob psychology of the band, orchestra, 
and chorus has never been conducive to this aim. 
Coéperation in these groups has had to be defined from 
the pupil’s standpoint as doing what the teacher wanted 
him to do. There is no real or lasting gain in that atti- 
tude. Team work has been taught to some extent but it 
is the wrong kind of team work, the kind that is taught 
in the army, the kind that teaches people to think and 
feel the thoughts and feelings of the leaders, and makes 
for musical regimentation. | Chamber music, on the other 
hand, is one of the very best techniques for implanting 
true ideals of codperation and group feeling. In cham- 
ber music, the success of the individual is the success of 
the group and any individual deviation from group pro- 
cedure is inimical to the success of the whole. Further- 
more, since each part is the only part, the pupil actually 
feels individually responsible, 

A further change in emphasis concerns the teaching of 
“appreciation,” which as a subject has come into some 
disrepute. Several factors have contributed to the down- 
fall of appreciation as a curricular subject: (1) The 
substitution of mere listening lessons for more formal 
work; (2) the overemphasis on formal work in, theory 
and history to the exclusion of the opportunity for hear- 
ing; (3) the lack of an adequate definition of “appre- 
ciation” and the consequent difficulty of setting up stand- 
ards for its teaching has led many teachers to express 
themselves as being unsympathetic toward appreciation 
as a school activity. One of the most ancient theories, 
now being widely promulgated, holds that every course 
in music must be a course contributing to its apprecia- 
tion. Of one thing we are becoming more and more cer- 
tain: Appreciation is not taught but acquired. This 
may lead to the conclusion that the courses are merely 
misnamed, but nevertheless a realization of the fact 
would undoubtedly cause a change in the emphasis on 
much of the subject matter and certainly on the teaching 
procedures. 

The operetta has also met with a considerable amount 
of adverse criticism and several of the objections seem 
justifiable: It takes too much time out of the school 
program for too many people for the few results that 
accrue. It results in a great deal of training for but 
about one-tenth of those who participate. It upsets the 
entire school program of activities for from one to three 
months. As a further consequence most of the academic 
teachers hate the music department generally and the 
operetta director specifically. The operetta is given, in 
most cases, not as an educational endeavor but as a 
money-making enterprise, and as such, has no place 
among educational activities. We need in this connec- 
tion three major reforms: We must cease charging ad- 
missions to school operettas; we must shorten the pro- 
duction time; and we must raise the standards of oper- 
etta text and performance. 

The last decade has seen a new educational organiza- 
tion rise to major importance—the junior high school. 
This institution has in turn changed the emphasis in the 
musical field. We have seen a rapid and steady growth 
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of music departments largely because of the need for 
music at the adolescent age, and a shifting of the em- 
phasis in music from the senior high school to the junior 
high. This is one of the best things that could have 
happened to our musical program because of the chang- 
ing emphasis from music for performance to music for 
education, and it has brought into the limelight the master 
music teacher. It is not an accident that we have seen 
develop overnight a changing type of music teacher, a 
teacher who is not merely a musician but an educator as 
well. We are no longer looking to the symphony or- 
chestras and concert bands for our teachers; we now 
require them to be educationally trained. Of course, 
there is a distinct danger here too, namely, that in de- 
veloping educators we sometimes lose musicians. 

Creative music since its inception a few years ago has 
undergone many changes through the various levels from 
the project, to the unit, and from the excursion to the 
reconstruction of experience. Educators were extreme- 
ly hesitant in accepting a new technique that merely 
asked the children to make a wooden whistle and a cigar- 
box violin under the caption of “creative activity.” Now 
that the word “expression” has been added to “creative” 
however, we are beholding a boom in this phase of teach- 
ing, the like of which has never before been experienced. 
Teachers are demanding university courses in creative 
music; pupils are requesting creative experiences; and 
the administrators are asking the adoption of the new 
techniques. This too is a healthy sign because it indi- 
cates an attitude that is truly educational, a seeking for 
new methods of approach, and new techniques in achieve- 
ment. 

Music in the rural schools has been a much neglected 
subject in the past. However, at present nine states 
have state supervisors of music whose duties are pri- 
marily concerned with rural schools, and eighteen states 
have established some form of codperative rural school 
music programs. Some of these have county supervi- 
sion; others itinerant teachers serving a number of 
schools. The radio has been a boon to the rural situa- 
tion and a large number of rural centers own good 
It is some- 


radios and make use of them in classwork. 
what surprising that city systems do not use radio pro- 
No doubt an inadequate num- 


grams to a larger extent. 





ber of radio programs, the inability of the radio program 
to fit all classroom situations, and the difficulty of timing 
the programs for all sections of the country have been 
important factors. 

Making music lessons available for class consumption 
has not only changed the music curriculum, but has 
greatly increased musical interest and participation. The 
private music teachers have argued loud and long against 
class instruction, and they do seem to have some of the 
arguments; nevertheless, class instruction is an accom- 
plished fact and in most cases has really increased the 
business of the private teacher. Class instruction began 
with the wave of enthusiasm for instrumental music, 
engendered possibly to some extent by the instrument 
companies, but it has now been accepted as an integral 
part of the music program. 

It would take altogether too much space to cover the 
entire list of changes and trends in school music cur- 
ricula. Only some of the more significant have therefore 
been mentioned. The newer situations, however, are 
entirely encouraging. Music teachers are at last really 
awake to their problems and are attempting solutions for 
them. Scientific studies are constantly increasing—a 
new departure in music; standards are becoming broad- 
er; educational horizons are being constantly pushed 
back, and the whole picture is one of determination, 
growth, and constructive building. Perhaps most en- 
couraging of all is the tendency to upset deeply-rooted 
philosophy, for when a philosophy is once discredited, 
changes in social and educational practice soon follow. 
We have only recently learned\that we music teachers 
exist not so much for the purpose of making profes- 
sional musicians of the better music students as to help 
people as a whole to better understand and enjoy music ;“ 
to bring the great music of both past and present within 
the radius of consumption of the individuals comprising 
the mass, and to build a nation of musical amateurs. We 
are learning to think of music as a part of education 
and not apart from it. We are learning that although 
music may not be the most important part of education, 
nevertheless it must find its place in the “balanced curric- 
ulum; and that music should be regarded not so much 
as a subject, but as a balance wheel for the child’s emo- 
tional, recreational, and expressive life. 





ALL-MARYLAND HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
The tenth annual concert of this organization was given at the annual convention of the Maryland State Teachers Association at Baltimore, October 24. 


Conductors: Irvin Smith, Caroline High School, Denton; 
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Osmar P. Steinwald, Baltimore Public 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. (See article on page 59.) 


Schools; Guest Conductor: Franz C. Bornschein, 
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EGARDLEsSs of other conclusions one may draw 
R from the current discussions of the comparative 
values of interscholastic music contests and music 
festivals, there is one deduction which can safely be 
set down as a basis for common accord among the 
debaters. This is the obvious fact that there is no com- 
mon understanding as to exactly what constitutes a 
“festival” and what constitutes a “contest” in music! 
The discrepancy in terminology—or at least the lack of 
definiteness—is always apparent in any forum in which 
contests and festivals are the major subject of discus- 
sion. 


The fact is that the majority of contests involve fes- 
tival features—that is, events in which participants take 
part as listeners or performers, and in which there is 
no adjudication or attempt to determine musical values. 
In this respect the national school band and orchestra 
contests are in reality competition-festivals and the same 
is true of many state, district and local: contests, so 
called. Comparatively few high school “music meets” 
are limited solely to auditions. There are contests, how- 
ever, in which the competing groups appear only to sing 
or play for the judges, then disappear to be seen no 
more—and they themselves neither see nor hear more 
than their own offering. On the other hand, there are 
not a few “festivals” wherein miscellaneous groups pre- 
sent miscellaneous programs of good, bad and indiffer- 
ent music—“of their own choosing”—in bad, indifferent 
and sometimes good renditions. These are the extremes 
—and between the extremes are the many contests, fes- 
tivals, competition-festivals, tournaments, meets—all of 
which in some degree produce worth-while results 
through self-comparison or adjudicators’ evaluations 
and through the inspiration of the festival spirit. 

To add to the confusion of ideas regarding these 
events, we find one state discontinuing all “contests” in 
favor of “festivals,” while another turns from festivals 
to contests—and in several instances contests are being 
resumed after being discontinued in favor of festivals 
for a period of several seasons! Meanwhile the national 
school band and orchestra contests continue as “finals” 
for the state events, with entry lists growing every year. 
Indeed, it is in part due to increased participation in the 
state contests, with resultant larger numbers of finalists 
desiring to enter the nationals, that the national associa- 
tions are now discussing a plan for holding regional 
finals instead of the one central event as formerly. 

Admitting that there is some good in the worst of 
them and some bad in the best of them, contests and or 
festivals and vice versa are here to stay for a while. 
All thoughtful persons who read Marguerite Hood’s 
frank discussion of festivals and contests in the October 
JourNnat' will agree that whether we call the events 
“festivals,” “contests,” or something else, the competitive 
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The Competition-Festival of the Future 


JOSEPH E. MADDY 


element cannot be entirely eliminated nor can it be ex- 
clusively stressed if best educational and musical results 
are desired. 

While many of the annual interscholastic music meets 
now seem to be satisfactory, for the benefit of sponsors 
or prospective sponsors who desire to combine the ad- 
vantages of festival and competitive features and elim- 
inate the faults attributed to both, the following outline 
is suggested for consideration : 

Let us begin by listing good and bad features of con- 
tests and festivals, with the understanding that the term 
“contest” refers to events in which competitions are the 
major feature, and “festival” is defined as a perform- 
ance by individual or massed groups without adjudica- 
tion. 
to Be Retained 

FESTIVAL 


Good Features, 


CONTEST 





Incentive for thorough prepara- 
tion. 

Approach toward ideal tonal 
balance. (Instrumentation, 
choral balance.) 

Spur to secure authoritative in- 
terpretation. 

Insurance against lethargy on 
the part of the directors. 


Weaknesses, to 


CoNTEST 

Bitterness, engendered by rival- 
ry. 

Unfairness, due to unequal op- 
portunity and faulty classifica- 
tion. 

All-year concentration on con- 
test selections. 

Glory for winners, disgrace for 
losers. 

Over-emphasis on winning, 
whetted by local school sup- 
porters. 


A common weakness of 


Thrill of mass performance par- 
ticipation. 
Friendly feeling between mem- 
bers of participating groups. 
Emphasis on coéperation, rather 
than rivalry. 

Less nervous strain and tension. 
More opportunity to enjoy 
music for music’s sake. 


Be Eliminated 


FESTIVAL 

Poorly prepared groups per- 
mitted to participate. 

Lack of incentive for diligent 
preparation. 

Security for directors whose 
work is distinctly inferior. 
Constantly lowering standards 
of performance and of music 

performed. 

Less emphasis on various items 
essential to satisfactory inter- 
pretation, such as choral bal- 
ance, instrumentation, etc. 


many festivals as well as 





contests is that members of participating groups are 
not required, and sometimes do not even have oppor- 
tunity, to hear other similar groups perform. Members 
of groups that appear only to perform and then wander 
the streets of the host city, have not only wasted their 
time but are likely to be the ones who condemn contests 
in general because they did not win. 

The greatest obstacle to combining the festival and 
contest into a competitive festival embodying the val- 
uable features of both is intolerance. A, who believes 
in contests, also believes that every school music group 
should be forced to compete, while B, who believes in 
festivals, also feels that no school music groups should 
~4Can Festivals Take the Place of Contests, from the contests and festivals 


symposium held by the Activities Council of the National Committee on 
Festivals and Contests, New York, 1936. This paper is one of several pre- 


sented in the symposium which appear in the 1936 Music Educators Yearbook, 
together with other contributions of pertinent interest and practical value to 
all persons interested in contests and festivals. 
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be allowed to enter any sort of competition. A is as 
positive that no good can come of a festival as B is cer- 
tain that contests are entirely sinful. Neither will admit 
that there may be any honest basis for the belief of the 
other. 

Allowing for the fact that, due to local conditions and 
personalities, contests are better for some schools and 
festivals are better for others, it is only necessary to 
work out a compromise plan whereby all the A’s may 
participate in a modified type of contest while the B’s 
may benefit from the festival features without exposing 
themselves to actual competition. The following plan is 
suggested as a means of securing the benefits of contest 
and festival without their respective weaknesses : 

1. Require each participating group to prepare a 
program of four or more specified selections, for mass 
performance. To insure a thorough preparation, each 
group should be required to perform one or more of 
these required selections for an adjudicator or critic, the 
adjudicator having authority to exclude from the massed 
festival performance any group which has not properly 
prepared the program. 

2. Participating groups may elect (a) to receive 
written confidential constructive criticisms from the ad- 
judicator, to be mailed to the director after the event, 
or (b) to receive a rating—A, B, C, D, E, or I, II, III, 
IV, V, corresponding to the school grading system—in 
addition to criticisms, also to be mailed to the director 
after the event; or, (c) to receive neither criticisms nor 
ratings but to have an audition only to qualify for par- 
ticipation in the massed festival performance. 

3. Provide that a group may participate in any classi- 
fication without regard to school enrollment, the only 
classification being the music program performed. Thus 
the group representing a large school which offers little 
musical opportunity could participate in the same class 
with smaller schools for a time but would eventually 
work to prepare the more difficult programs of the 
higher classifications. (A basis for classification which 
includes enrollment, rehearsal time, age, experience, per- 
centage of school-owned instruments, extent of music 
library, school credit and other factors that go to make 
up musical opportunity, should be prepared and made 
available to school officials desiring to ascertain whether 
or not their school music groups are performing music 
of the quality their opportunities should enable them to 
perform. This plan would give school officials a basis 
for evaluating the quality and amount of music instruc- 
tion given by their schools. ) 

4. Permit no public announcement of ratings, no 
publication of criticisms or ratings, no prizes, medals, 
trophies, or awards of any sort. 

5. Require all participants to attend and hear as 
many as possible of the groups in the classification in 
which they participate, and, if practicable, require each 
student to hand in written criticisms of the perform- 
ances he hears. The greatest benefit any student can 
get from participation in any kind of a festival or con- 
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test is through hearing others perform the same selec- 


tions. No festival, no contest, is worth the effort unless 
this opportunity is provided—and all participants re- 
quired to take advantage of it. 

6. Secure the services of adjudicators of unques- 
tioned competence. One adjudicator for each type of 
event is ample, if he or she is pre-eminently qualified in 
that particular field. 

7. In the event that any participating group or 
groups desire to qualify to enter national competitions, 
such desire should be made known to the adjudicator 
who should then be instructed to include in his confi- 
dential notes a recommendation as to whether or not 
he considers that group sufficiently well trained to enter 
the national. (In some states such recommendations 
are withheld until the middle of the next succeeding 


school year.) 
a 


Now, for clarity, let us follow through, using the class 
B orchestra event as an example: 


Orchestra No. 1 appears, playing for criticisms only. 
The adjudicator asks the orchestra to play No. 3 of the 
required program, after which the group plays a num- 
ber of its own choice, not on the required list. Or- 
chestra No. 2 follows, playing for rating and criticisms. 
Orchestra No. 3 (from a large school in which orchestra 
has but recently been introduced) plays only to qualify 
for participation in the massed performance. Orchestra 
No. 4 plays for rating and criticisms and asks to be 
considered for entry in the national competition. 

After all have played, the orchestras assemble for 
massed performance, directed by the adjudicator, who 
gives an inspired reading (with or without rehearsal). 
All students go home elated with what they have heard, 
and thrilled with participation in the massed perform- 
ance. 

After a couple of days, when the excitement of the 
trip has worn off, the director of Orchestra No. 1 re- 
ceives a letter from the adjudicator, calling attention to 
the good and bad features of the performance of his 
orchestra, and possibly recommending the acquisition of 
another string bass. 

The director of Orchestra No. 2 receives criticisms 
and a rating which gives no indication as to how the 
orchestra compared with other orchestras in the event. 

The director of Orchestra No. 3 receives nothing, for 
he elected to participate only in the festival. The di- 
rector of Orchestra No. 4 receives criticisms, rating and 
advice to wait a year or two before undertaking an 
expensive trip to the national orchestra contest. 

Every director and every member of every orchestra 
participating in class B has gotten out of the event just 
what he wanted, no more and no less. Yet each has 
been tolerant enough to allow others to get what they 
wanted to get, whether it be more or less than they. 

There has been no additional difficulty in scheduling 
events; no extra expense involved; no controversy re- 
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Common Sense in Music Education 


A Message for Today 


RUSSELL CARTER 
New York State Supervisor of Music 


usic has done its share toward increasing the 
M complexity of school life during the recent past. 
We are listening to, performing, and creating music to 
an extent which could not have been foreseen before 
the War. The multiplicity of interest in the modern 
school tends toward confusion. Despite a common 
American view, confusion and change do not always 
mean that real progress is being made. In a conference 
of graduate students, in which I was called upon to 
take part recently, thirty-three separate items were 
listed as deserving the attention of the teacher of music 
in the public schools. Without seeming to justify some 
of these items, one is compelled to admit that the mere 
listing of such a number is significant. We all wish, 
I am sure, that the pupils committed to our charge might 
have the benefit of contact with all of the interests which 
may be related to music. We live, however, in a world 
which is circumscribed by considerations of time and 
space, and no amount of wishful thinking will miracu- 
lously release us from those considerations. The prac- 
tical question for the teacher of music is not, “What 
do I wish-that I could do?” as much as it is, “What 
can I do?” One thing that we can do is to work toward 
the goal which I have mentioned to you before—inde- 
pendent musical performance, up to the level ‘of ability, 
of the largest possible number of pupils. I am called 
upon, from time to time, to visit small school systems 
in which no teacher or supervisor of music is employed, 
but in which the class teachers give regular instruction 
in music. In some such systems I have found that the 
classes actually gave a better account of themselves, 
musically, than an equal number of classes in a system 
in which a special music teacher was employed. Such 
results may be due partly to the fact that the class 
teacher has closer acquaintance with the pupils than has 
the special teacher, or that the class teachers may have 
had longer teaching experience, but I am of the opinion 
that the real reason for the difference is that the class 
teachers do the few fundamental things well, whereas 
the special teacher of music may attempt to do so many 
things that no one thing is well done. Dr. Mursell, in 
an address before the Music Educators National Con- 
ference last March, read a paragraph which bears di- 
rectly upon this matter. He was speaking of instru- 
mental music, but all that he says can be applied with 
equal force to vocal music. 


We should do what we can to build up the pupil’s instru- 
mental skills to a level of independence. In the development of 
any skill there is nearly always a critical point. If mastery 
is not pushed beyond a certain level there will be comparatively 
little likelihood of the person continuing to use his skill inde- 
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pendently, once certain pressures and external incentives are 
removed. But if we can carry it beyond the critical point, then 
its use will be so enjoyable and satisfying that the individual 
will be apt to seek—and to find—opportunities for its continued 
exercise. This is one of the many arguments for thoroughness 
in our instrumental training. A half-acquired skill may be almost 
a waste of time. A little more investment in the way of learn- 
ing may enormously enhance the value of what is gained. 


A 


Many music teachers have found that the insistence 
of some of their immediate superiors upon so-called 
“integration” has scattered their force, and has been a 
real handicap to musical accomplishment. They have 
felt that if they opposed the plans for integration they 
would lay themselves open to the charges of being un- 
progressive and of being ignorant of the possible benefits 
of present-day trends in education. Any trend or prac- 
tice in education should be judged upon its merits, not 
upon what a person of some one school of thought says 
about it. The mere fact that someone calls himself 
progressive is no proof that he is not suffering from a 
delusion. In this connection I invite your attention to 
a book which has been the subject of considerable com- 
ment of late, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation by Michael Demiashkevich. The author is a 
scholar whose opinions are worthy of our thought. He 
has had a wide contact with educational problems both 
in Europe and in this country. 


When the average civilized man opens his morning paper and 
runs through such a motley of news as “Venice by Night,” 
“Planes collide in mid-air,” “Scientists and the Darwinian The- 
ory,” “Massacres at Shanghai,” “Atlantic Flight News,” “Bobbed 
Hair Ruse,” he is neither confused nor tired by the diversity 
of subjects. He can think of all these news items in any se- 
quence, return to some of them again, and retain them in his 
memory for further reference. It is indeed very necessary that 
he should be able to do this, else he would be an ignorant man. 

We must help our students to develop similar mental powers. 
Far from being obstructed in our educational effort by the con- 
stitution of the mind of the normal child, we shall be helped by 
his natural taste for variety and change in learning, which di- 
minish the fatigue. The school child does not necessarily get 
depressed or lost when the time schedule sends the most varied 
unrelated subjects to knock at the door of the child’s soul and 
demand audience. We are told that the regime is absurdly anti- 
pedagogical under which the child has for the first period 
“Acids,” for the second “The “Merchant of Venice,” for the 
third “The Civil War,” for the fourth “Coffee” (Brazil), for 
the fifth “Percentage” (arithmetic). It is doubtful, however, 
that he would be happier, or would learn better under the 
methodical arrangement which would treat him without any 
periods to one “integrated” subject, though that subject be a 
lovely daffodil. A teacher relates that she organized the entire 
instruction in one of the grades around the daffodil project. 
She devoted her time, first, to the anatomy and physiology of 
the daffodil; then to its geography; after that, to the drawing 
of the daffodil ; next, to the poetry about it; and, finally, to 
dancing around the flower bed. We do not know how much 
or how little the students have learned through it in terms of 
1 This is the annual message of the supervisor of music of the State 
of New York to the supervisors and teachers of music in the schools 
of the state, read at the meetings of the music sections of the zones of 


the State Teachers Association. 
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information and mental habits; this depends very largely on the 
ability and culture of the teacher... . But we are wondering 
if the majority of the daffodil project students did not finish by 
hating the daffodil and waiting as for deliverance for the clang 
of the school bell, which some educationists would do away 
with as the sinister symbol of the conventional school which 
“shatters valuable attitudes.” 


I ask you to give due consideration to the content and 
the implications of this quotation. It may seem to argue 
against the very thing for which I have been pleading— 
the doing of a few things thoroughly and well. If you 
will think it through, however, you will see that the 
author implies that the result of the daffodil lesson was 
a sketchy acquaintance with botany, geography, drawing 
and poetry, but that the pupil had no purposeful knowl- 
edge of any one of these. Skill in music will come only 
through purposeful performance of music, and telling 
stories about the dear little igloos built and inhabited by 
the Eskimos never yet produced a beautiful musical tone 
and never will. 

a 

Frequently, a music teacher in a high school finds 
himself in a quandary regarding the type of music which 
shall be used in the general assembly of the school. On 
one side he is under certain pressures from the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, or sometimes from the pupils, 
and, on the other, from his own inclinations as colored 
by his own musical background. Frankly, I do not 
believe in giving way, wholly, to the insistence upon 
the use of so-called “popular songs” (meaning the songs 
of the moment). In the long run, really popular music 
is the music which people know well. Acquaintance with 
good music, particularly the acquaintance which comes 
from performance, will make music popular, in the most 
real sense. The function of the school is to make good 
music popular by making it familiar. One does not de- 
velop a taste for good editorials, such as may be read in 
the New York Times, by a diet of tabloid newspapers. 
He develops good taste by acquaintance and contact with 
good taste. This is as true of music as it is of archi- 
tecture and literature. No amount of singing rather 
worthless songs because pupils sing them “heartily” 
(meaning noisily and unthinkingly) will ever bring 
pupils to a good musical level. 

+ 

In many of our instrumental organizations, pupils 
are placed in a large ensemble long before they have the 
technical skill to hold their own in it. A pupil who 
cannot, individually, play his own part in a composition 
will not miraculously gain the technique to play the same 
part by the simple means of including him in a large 
group of players. He will become increasingly inac- 
curate, because of sheer inability to keep up with the 
other players, or else will become discouraged and cease 
playing. In other words, have standards and uphold 
them. 

A 

This last leads me to the matter of the type of music 
which should be performed at the spring music festivals. 
In the first place, any festival should make provision for 
concerted numbers, by the massed choruses, the massed 
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orchestras and the massed bands. The aim of this pro- 
vision should be accurate and musicianly performance. 
The use of material which is obviously beyond the per- 
forming ability of any one of the codperating organiza- 
tions will cancel the benefits of participation to that 
organization. The committees should choose music which 
is good enough to be worthy of attention, and simple 
enough to be within the ability of the participants. 


The matter of the selections chosen for performance 
by the individual schools needs attention also, in the 
vocal field particularly. Many publishing companies are 
issuing vocal arrangements of instrumental compositions. 
The compositions never were intended for the medium 
of the voice, and frequently the part writing is awkward 
and unmusical. In addition to these arrangements, there 
are many original part-songs which are quite unworthy 
of performance, either in text or music, or both, in a 
program which is devoted to the best interests of music. 


Aa 


The apparent indifference of many directors of musical 
organizations, both vocal and instrumental, to good tone 
quality should be of real concern to the whole profession. 
Too often the impression is gained that musical ac- 
curacy is as far as one can go in school performances. 
I am not belittling musical accuracy. It is, and must be, 
the foundation for all worth-while performance. But 
there is no reason for assuming that accuracy and good 
tone are mutually antagonistic. Aim for both. How are 
you to get both? By refusing to be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 





The’ Competition-Festival of the Future 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTEEN 


garding classification; no additional labor in setting up 
rules, regulations and programs. The good points of 
the contest and the festival have been combined into one 
event (competition-festival) and weaknesses of both 
contest and festival have been eliminated. 


It is not anticipated that the reader will agree with 
every proposal in this plan, nor is it assumed that every 
problem is solved or even touched upon by the outline. 
Indeed, the vital matters of management and adjudica- 
tion are not here taken into account.? But certain it is 
that changes and improvements must come, and for 
whatever they are worth, the suggestions are offered for 
consideration by all who are interested in developing 
and combining the values inherent in contests and fes- 
tivals of the present day, so that from the time, effort 
and expense involved there may be derived the fullest 
advantages and benefits from the competition-festivals 


2 Of interest to all persons concerned with the management of contests and 
to all directors of participating groups is a booklet recently published by the 
National School Band Association. Contents include the report of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association Committee on Adjudication, an article on» ‘Contest 
Management’"* by A. R. McAllister (reprinted from the 1936 Music Educators 
Yearbook), facsimile prints of judges comment sheets used in national contests, 
samples of instruction bulletins issued to contest managers. [Standards of Ad- 
judication, National School Band Association, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.] 
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Music in Senior High Schools 


REPORT OF 


A SURVEY 


by the Music Education Research Council 


October Music Epucators JOURNAL, discussed 

the general status and trends of vocal and instru- 
mental music instruction in the high schools of the 
United States. The remainder of the report, here given, 
deals with appreciation and history of music, theory, and 
administration. 

As explained in the October JournaL, the Music 
Education Research Council is engaged in preparing a 
course of study in music that will embrace all years 
from the pre-school and kindergarten stage to the final 
years of senior high schools. Peter W. Dykema, as 
chairman, and Osbourne McConathy, who were assigned 
to the section on senior high schools, made the survey 
and prepared this report for submission to the Research 
Council, in session during the M. E. N. C. 1936 biennial 
convention in New York. Although a preliminary study 
and, with reference to the whole course, sectional, the 
study contains so much of value that the Council rec- 
ommended printing it both in the Yearbook and in the 
JOURNAL. 


T's FIRST installment of this report, printed in the 


rN 
Appreciation and History of Music 


The past ten years have witnessed a rapid rise in 
courses of this nature, followed by a decline, and then 
a period of readjustment. We are in the latter period 
now. Fifteen years ago there were comparatively few 
high schools offering separate courses in history and ap- 
preciation of music, but by ten years ago these were 
increasing, and if it had not been for the depression of 
1929 to 1934 there would probably have been a great 
increase in this type of work. 

Appreciation study at first was introduced into the 
general music course of ninth grade, appearing with 
song singing in unison or in parts, with music reading, 
and a study of current musical events. In many schools 
it became the principal portion of these courses or even 
attained an independent status. The older history of 
music courses, which had been presented for a number 
of years in some schools, gradually were affected by the 
appreciation movement, and in many cases gave way to 
a course which was primarily appreciation. A number 
of schools still believe that history of music as such is 
too advanced for high school, and that all such work in 
this educational period should be devoted to special 
studies or periods in the development of music, with 
emphasis upon appreciation. 

There is at present a very strong tendency to question 
the wisdom of separate courses in appreciation. Many 
teachers advocate making the appreciation approach in- 
cidental in the chorus, the orchestra, or band, and even 
in the harmony classes. There are, however, a number 
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of objections to this procedure. These fall mainly into 
two divisions: First, the main subject of the course, 
whether it be singing or playing or gaining power in 


‘theory, is cut into deeply, if the appreciative and his- 


torical aspect is stressed, and second, the inadequacy of 
the appreciation treatment when it is only incidentally 
considered. Moreover, there has been growing lately 
an understanding of the interrelations between music 
and the other arts, with the consequent necessity of 
making some study of those as a means of clarifying , 
and broadening the conceptions of music as an art. T 
this still another influence should be added, namely, the 
contention that music has been treated too much as a 
thing apart from life, whereas, in fact, it is actually 
intimately associated with life and serves to interpret 
life when rightly studied. The earnest advocates of a 
broad appreciation of music, therefore, are not only 
dissatisfied with the idea of having their subject thinned 
out into various other vocal and instrumental and theo- 
retical classes, but they are disturbed by the pressure of 
the regular high school classes which makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, for students to include in their pro- 
grams courses in appreciation and history of music. 
From this there is slowly rising a belief that the regular 
history courses in the high school might well be either 
greatly enriched by including liberal attention to art as 
it has affected civilization, or by allowing students who 
wish to stress the art approach to make that the center 
of their history study and to add to it such general his- 
torical material as is necessary for a proper interpreta- 
tion of art developments. Such a plan would result in 
the combining of the general history and the music his- 
tory courses, and would thus lighten the student’s pro- 
gram. Experimentation along this line is urgently 
needed, and, doubtless, in the next decade some valua- 
ble suggestions will be made available. 


The approach or sequence in the teaching of history 
and appreciation has been almost complecely chrono- 
logical in most of the schools, but at present there are a 
number of experiments in other directions, such as the 
reverse chronological in which history is started at the 
present, and progress is made to earlier periods. The 
idea, of course, is that people of today are nearer the 
music that is being written today, and, therefore, can 
more easily start with that and work back to the classics 
than they can start at the beginning and work up to the 
music of modern times. Some teachers believe that 
neither of these positions is the most effective one, and 
that the subject can best be presented by a series of 
topics in which chronology is incidental. This plan is 
closely allied to the unit type of study. This latter idea 
is growing in favor in a number of other subjects. In 
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carrying out the unit type of study, teachers of English, 
history, and even science, are finding that music can do 
much to brighten, interpret, and humanize certain as- 
pects of their fields. Teachers of art and of physical 
education are also reaching out for connections with 
music. A number of experiments have been made in 
using music as a stimulant for creative art work. Phys- 
ical education is tying up with music through expres- 
sive dancing and Dalcroze. 

In all appreciation of music courses, stress is being 
laid upon the necessity for abundant use of musical 
material, in contrast to the older reading-and-talking 
about music without actually having it present. The 
phonograph and the radio have done much to stimulate 
this movement. Lately the increase of performing 
ability of the high school students in vocal and instru- 
mental lines has led to the introduction of much music 
made by the students, especially in small groups and by 
individuals. 

Printed textbooks are not used so much as formerly, 
nor so slavishly followed. Discussion and the making 
of notebooks by the students is becoming much more 
common. The published notebooks prepared by adults 
are accepted as helpful suggestions, but not as adequate 
substitutes for the notebooks which the pupils make 
themselves. 

It seems probable that the future developments in 
the teaching of music appreciation and history will be 
along the lines of closer relating of subject matter to 
the music which is becoming increasingly available both 
through what the pupils make and through what they 
hear by phonograph and radio. This procedure will 
tend to enrich the vocal, instrumental, and theoretical 
courses by more attention to the intelligent understand- 
ing and use of this material, to cultivate wider use of 
music in various other classes in the high school, and, 
finally, to make the development of art the core of a 
course which shall include much if not all that is now 
given in the general history and English courses. 


Theory 


There are great variations in school practices regard- 
ing the thirteen theory courses listed on the question- 
naire, ranging from absolutely nothing of this kind to 
almost everything in a few schools. It is surprising to 
find that, although there are always many children who 
enter the high school from grade schools in which there 
has been little or no training in the reading of music, 
there is no high school which reports a course designed 
to remedy this deficiency by attempting to give these 
children with a special deficiency the equivalent of the 
music reading which is commonly developed in good 
grade schools. Evidently the practice is to place these 
children with no previous training in a general course 
consisting of music reading, notation, and introductory 
theory. In such a course there are also children who 
have had part or all of the grade music. Moreover, even 
this general work in theory is frequently combined with 
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singing and appreciation in the so-called general music 
course, which is often given in four-year senior high 
schools as a required course in the ninth grade. 


The first differentiated course in theory is usually 
designated as first year harmony, but this not infrequently 
involves notation, introductory theory, melody-writing, 
elementary composition, and first-year dictation. Many 
schools offer nothing beyond this, and since the rise of 
the appreciation courses the theory courses seem to have 
waned in popularity in many schools. 


At present there are three conceptions of the purpose 
of theory courses: (1) appreciative, (2) vocational, 
(3) broadly cultural. 


(1) Appreciative: We have seen that the attempt to 
combine in a single course singing, playing, history and 
appreciation of music gradually produces more material 
than can be adequately treated. There naturally follows 
a differentiation of special aspects into separate courses. 
This occurs also when so much theory is introduced 
that the appreciative emphasis or other aspects are hin- 
dered. This, combined with the increased enrollment in 
appreciation courses—thus including students of quite 
unequal musical abilities—makes it impossible to carry 
theoretical study very far in a markedly appreciative 
course. But the appreciative influence still is strong 
when separate theory courses are set up today, and the 
treatment of the material is much less formal and voca- 
tional than was the rule in early theory courses. The 
guiding principle now is that theoretical study should 
result not so much in students who are able to compose 
music as those who will be keener and more apprecia- 
tive of its technical aspects. It is rather surprising, 
however, to find how far reaching this conception is. 
Some instrumental teachers advocate requiring a course 
in harmony from the members of band and orchestra in 
order that their playing may be more musicianly. 


(2) Vocational: The conception just mentioned ap- 
proaches a vocational idea. Teachers who expect to 
have some of their students become professional players 
or singers believe that they would be greatly strength- 
ened by having a course in harmony. While the results 
would be somewhat on the appreciative side, they also 
involve vocational aspects. By far, however, the strong- 
est vocational influence is to be found in high schools in 
which students are preparing to become teachers, either 
general grade teachers or special music teachers. For 
such students the harmony course has distinct vocational 
bearing and is frequently required. The third type of 
vocational influence is found in those very rare cases 
of students who give promise of doing considerable 
writing, either in the line of composition or, more com- 
monly today, in the line of arranging music for special 
combinations. Midway between the appreciative and 
the vocational influence should be mentioned the com- 
mon requirement that students who are studying with 
private teachers outside the school and are working for 
school credit should be required to enroll in a harmony 
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class for the purpose of strengthening their outside study 
of voice, piano, or other instruments. 


(3) Broadly Cultural: This is a comparatively new 
conception, but one which is stressed in many of the 
reports studied. It emphasizes the creative aspects of 
the harmony studied, and forecasts a conception that 
in the future we shall think of music study in the high 
school as producing a much broader culture than has 
heretofore been the aim. Writing music which shall be 
the individual expression of each student is considered 
as being possible with pupils much younger than the old 
formal theory study contemplated, and as having crea- 
tive values that are comparable and in many ways su- 
perior to those which come from singing or playing. 


The comparative rareness of this conception leads 
many high school teachers to question the wisdom of 
second-year harmony composition, free counterpoint, 
keyboard harmony, form, and analysis, which are fa- 
vored in certain progressive schools. The objectors be- 
lieve that these courses are too difficult for high school 
students to grasp and better suited for college study. 
The advocates of the courses maintain that there is 
nothing inherently beyond the power of high school 
students if the course is properly presented and adapted 
to their needs. 


It seems very probable that as the rest of the music 
program develops there will be an increase of the offer- 
ings in theory. Moreover, the colleges have always 
been more inclined to grant entrance credit for work 
done in the theory of music, especially harmony, than 
in any other line. 


Administration 


In considering the administration of music in the 
senior high school, we find that there has been a definite 
tendency to raise the standards for membership in the 
music classes. For many years, music activities were 
conducted on the basis that any student who was inter- 
ested might elect them irrespective of his musical ability. 
As the registration in some of the groups, notably in 
the glee clubs, became so large as to be unwieldy, voice 
tests were instituted. Then followed the requirement 
of sight-reading ability, ‘and, possibly, other qualifica- 
tions. In many schools, now, the student is required to 
demonstrate his ability before being allowed to register 
in practically any music activity, whether it be a class 
or a performing group. 


This tendency has naturally done away with requir- 
ing music of every student, so there are now only a few 
‘schools in which some music is required of every stu- 
dent. However, as mentioned in the discussion of vocal 
music, there is a tendency to reinstate assembly or com- 
munity singing—and even, in some places, the general 
chorus—both of which contemplate the enrollment of 
all students. Moreover, several high schools require in 
the ninth grade, and some of them in later grades, that 
every student shall elect one art subject. 
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Not infrequently students who engage in one music 
activity are required to take another as a parallel. For 
instance, it is not uncommon for students who ask 
credit for music studied outside the school to be re- 
quired to take certain music courses in the school, these 
commonly being the theory or harmony work or, less 
often, appreciation and history. Likewise the students 
in the a cappella choir or some of the other vocal groups 
may be required to take voice instruction or a course in 
the rudiments of music, especially sight reading and 
possibly such advanced work as harmony. Occasionally 
band and orchestra players may be required to take the 
course in history and appreciation. 


All of these tendencies toward requiring courses are 
setting up a music sequence, that is to say, an order of 
music courses, some of which have prerequisites. This 
has gone so far in certain schools as to form a cur- 
riculum in which music is the major subject. The es- 
tablishment of the Music and Arts High School in New 
York in 1936 is one of the noteworthy embodiments of 
music curriculum, although by no means the only one 
in the country. 


Music for at least a quarter of a century in many 
schools has been granted credit for high school gradu- 
ation. This has by no means been universal, and there 
have been great variations as to subjects and conditions 
under which credit would be granted. Theory or har- 
mony seems to have been the first to obtain the credit, 
but now, in various schools, orchestra, band, apprecia- 
tion, history, chorus, glee club, voice classes, and indi- 
vidual lessons in or out of the school, are recognized for 
credit. Two credits out of the fifteen or sixteen re- 
quired for graduation is the most common arrangement, 
but in some schools it rises as high as four out of the 
total of fifteen or sixteen required. The influence of 
the colleges in recognizing credit is still felt, although 
it is evident today that even more colleges are granting 
entrance credit for high school music than are recorded 
in the Survey of College Credits for Music prepared by 
the Research Council of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference in 1930. This liberalizing téndency is ac- 
centuated by the recent action of the general faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, which permits students 
who are planning to attend that university to substitute 
music, art, or speech for mathematics in their high 
school program. There is little doubt that as the stand- 
ards of the music courses in the high school are raised 
and are made comparatively definite and fixed, so that 
the college authorities may be assured regarding the 
significance of the content of these courses, there will 
be an even larger number of colleges than the seventy- 
six per cent listed in 1930 which will accept music for 
entrance, allowing from the predominating number of 
two credits up to three or four out of the total fifteen 
or sixteen required for college entrance. 


This administrative recognition of music by the col- 
leges is reflected in the high school administration 
through the more adequate provision made for music 
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instruction. Many old buildings have been reconstructed 
to permit of band and orchestra rehearsals, private in- 
struction, and adequate housing for the large and small 
choruses and the various classes in theory, history, and 
appreciation. New buildings not infrequently have a 
special floor for music groups, either at the top of the 
building or in a wing somewhat separated from the 
other rooms so that there is a minimum of sound car- 
ried from the music groups into the other classrooms. 
In a number of schools definite provision is made for 
individual practice rooms, so that students may, during 
their study periods, go to a practice room for indi- 
vidual work upon voice or instruments. 


The predominating report on the purpose of all this 
various music instruction is that it is planned as cultural 


rather than vocational. The nearest approach to voca- 





tional training is in the dance orchestras which are rec- 
ognized and more or less supervised in a number of 
schools throughout the country. 


The programming of the classes within the school 
day at advantageous hours has made great strides and 
the old extra-curricular, after-school procedure is fast 
disappearing. Moreover, the necessary equipment is 
increasing steadily, and in many schools is surprisingly 
abundant. The chief need now, in addition to those 
mentioned above, is the increasing of the staff of music 
instruction in the senior high school. Undoubtedly the 
high school is headed toward becoming the people’s con- 
servatory and in approaching this condition a consider- 
able extending and strengthening of the staff is neces- 


sary. 


The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


Vv. 


MEASUREMENT OF MUSICAL TALENT: THE EASTMAN EXPERIMENT 


N view of the fact that I have had considerable re- 

sponsibilities in connection with this experiment, | 

take the liberty of reporting at this time my own 
personal appraisal of the results in a very brief and in- 
formal statement based upon the monograph, Measure- 
ment of Musical Talent: The Eastman Experiment, by 
Dr. Hazel Martha Stanton.‘ This report is not a re- 
view of the experiment as a whole, nor of this particular 
monograph, but a mere personal appraisal by the 
originator of the experiment. 


When my Measures of Musical Talent were first made 
available on phonograph records, I sought funds for an 
elaborate experiment to validate these Measures in a 
large public school system. It was then suggested that 
it would be easier and more profitable to perform the 
experiment in a large music school in which the pro- 
gram could be carried on primarily as a routine service 
in the selection, administration and adjustment of 
students. For this program, the Eastman School of 
Music opened its doors, largely through the influence 
of Mr. George Eastman, and the experiment was con- 
tinued through the fine codperation of the Director, Dr. 
Howard Hanson. To both of these men we are deeply 
indebted. 


Dr. Stanton was appointed psychologist in the music 
school and was given large responsibilities in the examin- 
ing of candidates for admission. The administration of 





1 University of Iowa Studies in Psychology of Music, Vol. II. 
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the school did not regard her work primarily as an 
experiment, but as a regular routine service in the per- 
sonnel program. It was, however, carefully planned so 
as to carry out controlled conditions for the validation 
of the Seashore Measures in themselves, apart from 
their use in connection with other administrative devices. 


In the course of the ten years, there were a number 
of features which contributed toward this validation in 
the actual musical situation as described in this mono- 
graph, but I shall speak here of only one device, namely, 
the attempt to predict for a group of college entrants 
the probability that they would graduate from the four- 
year college course in music in four years. 


Dr. Stanton took five of these measures: pitch, in- 
tensity, time, consonance, and tonal memory, together 
with one brief intelligence test. These were supple- 
mented by a case history. The battery was kept constant 
throughout the ten years. The tests were always given 
at the entrance of the student, the test classification was 
usually entered as the first record in the procedure 
toward admission, and the prediction was made in terms 
of these objective data, but that record was not given 
out to the teaching staff. The grading of the students 
by their instructors, therefore, was independent of these 
classifications. 

At the time of the examination, Dr. Stanton classified 
the candidates into five groups: discouraged, doubtful, 
possible, probable, and safe. After graduation a tabula- 
tion was made showing to what extent these predictions 
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were validated. A fair index to the findings may be 
seen in the single graph, Figure 1. This figure is based 
upon the record of 565 college entrants in four successive 
classes. They show that of those that she would have 
discouraged on the basis of these objective records alone, 
only 17% succeeded in graduating; of the doubtful, 
23% ; of the possible, 33% ; of the probable, 42% ; and 
of the safe, 60%. The prediction was, of course, not 
given out to the individual students and, therefore, in 
itself did not influence their progress. 


* 


In judging the significance of these results, a number 
of factors must be taker into account: (1) The ad- 
mission was not based upon these predictions alone, al- 
though they played an important role through the ad- 
ministrative officers. (2) The prediction is indicative 
of basic musical aptitudes regardless of the particular 
avenues through which individual musical expression 
will develop. (3) The prediction was made without 
regard to what course the student should take. Differ- 
entiating among voice students, violin students, and 
piano students, for example, would have raised the pre- 
diction materially. (4) The audition is probably the 
most valuable single tool in the conventional procedure 
of admissions. When, as in actual practice in the 
Eastman School, that is added to the objective record, 
the prediction is, of course, again raised. (5) These 
tests were group tests, which seldom have as high a 
reliability as individual tests. Individual tests would, 
therefore, probably have raised the prediction, both by a 
higher reliability and by the observational notes made 
in the process of the test. 

Taking these factors into account, it is safe to say 
that the Eastman School, which uses all the supple- 
mentary procedures, is in a position to make a high 
prediction of probable success at the very beginning of 
the course in music. 

Regarding these measures as a fair sample of a limited 
battery from the hierarchy of musical talents, we natur- 
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ally ask, “What is the present and future of this type 
of measurement?” The figures just cited speak for the 
present. It is hazardous to predict the future. But let 
me mention a few factors which the musical counselor 
and guide should keep in the foreground: 

(1) We may classify professional musicians as com- 
poser, conductor, performer and teacher. Each of these 
types has its very distinctive battery of requirements of 
the musical organism. To make reasonable individual 
predictions of success in one of these fields, far more 
extensive data must be available. 

“The talent required for each of these four groups is 
radically different ; the necessary education is different ; 
the resultant personality is radically different. Differen- 
tiated guidance toward these fields is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance, as it involves not only questions 
of expensive preparation, but, what is more important, 
the making or breaking of human hearts in success or 
failure. Yet, from the point of view of public educa- 
tion, it is relatively unimportant because all these voca- 
tions together comprise less than one per cent of the 
normal population that craves musical guidance. 

“It is, therefore, clear that musical talent is not one 
thing ; musical education is not one thing ; and the effec- 
tive functioning of music in the life of the people is 
not one thing. Hence, the problem of guidance becomes 
extraordinarily complicated and is full of undreamed-of 
possibilities.’ 

The present battery is primarily a protective and elimi- 
nating tool. 

(2) The presence of an impediment may very ma- 
terially detract from success in any of these fields, and, 
in a considerable percentage of cases, impediments such 
as measured by this battery are certain to condition a 
failure in musical education if attempted. 

(3) In the placement of instruments or the choice 
of a field of music, knowledge of the kind here fur- 
nished cannot be ignored. The musical guide is in the 
position of hygienist, having to take into account the 
condition of each of the vital organs. 

(4) The use of means of this kind as administered 
in the elementary schools may serve effectively to dis- 
cover and encourage latent talent. 

(5) Means of this kind are not foolproof, nor are 
they adequate in themselves for individual guidance. 
They are statistically valid for a group, and constitute a 
fair sample; but they must be used with critical judg- 
ment and be supplemented by other valuable aids that 
are available. 

A 

While I am not committed to these particular meas- 
ures as they are, I predict on the evidence here cited, 
that measures of specific musical talents, adapted and 
improved from time to time, will be a permanent tool 
in the kit of the progressive-minded musical educator 
and guide. 





2The Discovery and Guidance of Musical Talent, Carl E. Seashore, 
offprint of Chapter XXI of the Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
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Harmony Study that Correlates with 
Musical Needs 


CARLETON BULLIS 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 


tendency to emphasize the performance of music more 

than the understanding of it. In studio teaching the main 
interest of the teacher has been to develop a technique for singing 
or playing. The voice teacher has specialized in certain mechanics 
of vocal placement and enunciation, and the instrumental teacher 
has aimed largely for virtuosity. Music teaching and study have 
chiefly involved vocalises and finger-exercises, and their appli- 
cation to the skillful performance of a rather limited repertory 
of musical compositions. Truly, as said by one of our leading 
educators, we have had an era of virtuosity, without a corre- 
sponding growth in the understanding of music itself. 

The elementary school music period once consisted largely of 
time spent on solfeggio plus its application to the reading of 
new songs. The remainder of the period was given to improving 
the performance of known songs, with an occasional concession 
to songs sung for pleasure. This is now partly remedied by the 
inclusion of music appreciation; but even so, the idea of skill 
in performance is still paramount. In the high schools we see 
clear evidences of a continuation of this policy in the organiza- 
tion of bands, orchestras, and choral ensembles, which are drilled 
daily to get certain pieces learned well for exhibition purposes. 


O* OF THE peculiarities of music instruction has been the 


One-Sided Education 


These efforts are not wrong, but they feature only one side 
of the educational scheme. Of course here and there, mostly in 
the larger cities, we find cultural and technical courses added 
to the curriculum—and perhaps even an appreciation or history 
course required of all music students—but these seem to be in- 
consequential in comparison with the performance phase. Many 
a community has nothing other than bands or ensemble organi- 
zations in its high schools, with no present prospect of ap- 
propriations for theory subjects. By far the most prevalent type 
of music lesson is the class period rehearsal. The virtuosity 
element is the factor that impresses the public and the school 
boards the most, and naturally gets first consideration. But 
skill in performance without a consideration for the essence of 
the music itself is like developing skill in reading or reciting 
a foreign language without bothering much about what the 
language is expressing. 

Leaders in the school music field have been aware of this 
situation. I have met more than a few band instructors who real- 
ize that the mere blowing of horns and clarinets is not getting 
intelligent performance from an ensemble. Teachers realize 
that the development of their work is retarded when there 
is a lack of feeling for the relationship between tones; that 
careless ears and dull sensibilities will not produce the desired 
sonorities which an ensemble should have. 

Similarly, piano teachers have for some time been aware of 
a shortcoming in the manner of teaching their instrument. 
Methods based upon a harmonic background show a trend to- 
ward teaching the underlying factors in music construction along 
with the technique of performance. We are beginning to see that 
what we first need is a comprehension of this language of music. 
If we emphasize music rather than the performance of it, the 
pupil will have more of an incentive to acquire a skill for 
performing it. 

Our outstanding need, then, is a training that will give a 
comprehension of this language of tones. We must recognize 
that the most essential asset of a musician is the functioning 
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of a musical mind, a part of which is the functioning of a 
DISCRIMINATING EAR. 

Another asset is a MEMORY for music. Singers are more apt 
to develop this than are instrumentalists, for singers must re- 
member the pitches in order to produce the tones. Instrumental- 
ists have a way of practicing the muscular motions so incessantly 
that they memorize the performance without having the music 
memorized. A succession of muscular motions can be ingrained 
in the memory, but if this sequence is interrupted by some mis- 
hap, then hard luck! The ear, able to detect something wrong 
but not knowing precisely what is right, does not come to the 
rescue, but rather sets up a state of utter confusion. If the 
performer had a trained ear and could remember what the pre- 
cise sounds should be, or at least image something that would 
fill in the detour until the intended ideas are regained, there 
would be fewer mishaps and calamities in performance. Memory 
for tonal combinations is much more reliable than muscular or 
visual memory, and will save much time in practicing. One 
should be able to recall tonal combinations and to hear music 
mentally, just as one can image thoughts in spoken language 
without actually speaking. The outstanding performers think 
music this way, and depend much upon tonal memory. 

Another need lies in having musical IMAGINATION—an artistic 
attitude in regard to the interplay of tones. Students trained in 
the virtuosity manner do not always develop ideas of their own. 
They depend upon someone else’s ideas. They are imitators— 
puppets in the hands of their teachers. With ears not sensitized 
to judge effects, and with no clear ideas of the structure and 
content of the music they are playing, they are left to revel 
in their own technical fluency and in the general emotional ef- 
fect of their own exhibition. They have to be taught a variety 
of mechanical manipulations for this touch and that touch, and 
they apply these touches as they are instructed to do. They 
are incessantly concerned, not with effectiveness and se/f-expres- 
sion, but rather with the proper way of doing a thing. They 
are apt to continue in this groove after leaving their teachers, 
and so become useful mainly in preserving traditions. Mean- 
while, real artistic souls, having IMAGINATION, keep growing by 
dint of their own sensibilities, and their performances truly ex- 
press ideas. 

Creative Work 


Another need, felt particularly by teachers, is training in 
CREATIVE WORK. One encounters this in grades, high schools and 
colleges. Young people who really enjoy the delights of musical 
performance are apt to get to the point of wishing that they 
could compose pieces of their own, or could arrange something 
for band or orchestra. This budding ambition often finds the 
teacher facing a manuscript that contains many queer ideas, to 
put it conservatively. Some teachers are handicapped, to say 
the least, in such a situation, for they do not feel sure of them- 
selves as critics of harmony, phraseology, and orchestration. 

The educational value of creative activity is being realized 
more and more, but the drawback lies in the limitations of the 
teachers. A more pronounced awakening of interest in music 
study would be possible if the fine work now being done in 
appreciation and performance could be supplemented by the 
fascinations of creative work. Some such activity is of course 
being attempted here and there in the elementary grades, but 
it could be of much better calibre if the teachers knew more 
about it. In the high schools a few outstanding teachers have 
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done excellently, but usually this kind of work is not given 
due attention, partly because teachers shy from it. Even though 
they themselves may be teaching harmony, they may feel weak 
in the matter of passing judgment on some of the flowery ef- 
forts at composition that come to their attention. 

The teacher should himself be somewhat of a creative artist, 
in order that he may guide the tyro composers in their efforts. 
Through these activities a teacher can stimulate creative work 
among the students, and thereby arouse a marked increase in 
the fascinations of music study. Incidentally, the music depart- 
ment of a school can increase its prestige in no small way 
through the use of original compositions on its public programs. 
I have met or have corresponded with a goodly number of in- 
structors who have wished that they could be in a position to 
help students who had an urge to do creative work. 

Still another need of the musician is SELF-CONFIDENCE. Teach- 
ers who feel a lack of knowledge or technique along the line 
of their pursuit suffer accordingly, not only when trapped in 
embarrassing situations, but also secretly in the fear that 
their lack will be disclosed. Performers who do not understand 
much about what they are attempting to execute suffer from 
reticence and nervousness, and sometimes humiliation. A lack 
of background leaves one without the prop of confidence which 
comes from knowing just what he is doing. Self-confidence is 
obviously desirable to anyone engaged in a musical endeavor. 


It brings a calm and a poise which add grace and charm to 
the personality as well as to the performance. 


To sum up the items which I have ventured to discuss, we 
need: (1) training to understand the language of our art; (2) 
development of a sensitiveness for tones and their behavior in 
music; (3) a memory for tonal combinations; (4) artistic im- 
agination; (5) a creative attitude on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, that they may more effectively understand the content 
of music for both creative and re-creative purposes; (6) self- 
confidence—the outcome of an all-round knowledge and skill. 

How can these needs be met? I hold the view that it is up 
to the theory studies to give this training. Instead of theory 


courses aiming at a liberal education in generalities, they should 
aim for specific knowledge and skills. We must study theory 
in such a way that it develops tonal sensibilities and presents 
the materials of music in a realistic way rather than in an 
academic way. Just as solfeggio has always aimed at efficiency 
in sight-singing and in the memorization of idiomatic melodic 
figures, theory studies should work for efficiency in the use of 


the facts that they consider. Particularly is this needed in the 
harmony courses. 

In our school we have been working along these practical 
lines for some years. Harmony, instead of being a philosophy, 
a science, or an abstract grammar, is presented as a language. 
The students are put into the process of learning this language— 
word by word, phrase by phrase. Instead of learning the gram- 
matical rules of how to do things, the students get accustomed 
to the actual use of chords. We do writing exercises, but we 
go beyond the pencil and paper type of harmony. We recognize 
above all that music is a tonal art, and therefore our chords 
must be learned in terms of how they sound as well as of how 
they are constructed. We want to be able to recognize in sound 
what we know, to be able to image it, and to reproduce it 
through performance both in singing and on some instrument. 
Then we want to apply what we know to practical purposes. 
This involves a carrying over of our knowledge into an analysis 
of the music being studied under the studio teachers of applied 
music. It also means the use of known facts in making music 
of our own. For some years all of our harmony students have 
turned out original compositions utilizing their knowledge of 
harmonic structures, and the more adept ones can improvise. 
Several times each year the creative products of the theory 
classes are given a hearing in public recitals, and many times 
each season we are called upon to demonstrate the nature of our 
achievements before musical organizations in various localities 
in the state. Not only do these activities outside of the class- 
room provide excellent experience for the students, but they 
also serve to stimulate and maintain keen interest in the the- 
oretical courses of the school. 


Music Teachers National Association 


Palmer House, Chicago, December 28-31, 1936 


musical problems of moment, the Music Teachers National 

Association, Earl V. Moore, president, anticipates an un- 
usually large attendance at its four-day session to be held in 
Chicago, December 28 to 31, inclusive. Actually, the meeting 
will be an assembling of four important groups in music, whose 
combined and interlocking programs will fill each day with 
events of interest and importance to all. 

Of these groups, the National Association of Schools of Music’* 
under its president, Howard Hanson of the Eastman School of 
Music, will have its own closed sessions, but will also join in 
an open meeting with the M. T. N. A. For the first time the 
newly-formed American Musicological Society of which George 
S. Dickinson of Vassar College is president, will convene with 
the M. T. N. A. and the N. A. S. M., and a full session will 
be allotted to its members, comprising many of the important 
scholars in the field of musical research today. Otto Kinkeldey 
of Cornell University will preside at this session. 

Also convening with the above-mentioned musical organizations 
is the Phi Mu Alpha, national musical fraternity (known as 
Sinfonia), which, in its biennial meeting, will assemble dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, its members participating in 
certain of the general sessions as well as uniting with the three 
other musical groups in the annual banquet. 

Clinics and forums in several important fields of music will 
be in progress each day of the meeting. These will include: 
(1) An orchestral clinic with the Chicago Civic Orchestra un- 


Presi an array of music educators in discussions of 


1 More extended comment on the N. A. S. M. will be found on page 53. 
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der the supervision of Dr. Frederick Stock with Hans Lange 
participating; (2) A vocal clinic in charge of D. A. Clippinger, 
president of the Chicago Academy of Singing Teachers; (3) 
A choral clinic under the supervision of Edgar A. Nelson, di- 
rector of the Chicago Apollo Club, and (4) A piano forum 
directed by Edwin Hughes, well-known pianist and teacher. 

One evening will be given over to a program on church music 
at the University of Chicago chapel under the direction of Mack 
Evans, arranged through the courtesy of Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, 
dean of the chapel. A program of carillon music will be played 
by Frederick Marriott preceding the service, at which the chorus 
of the chapel will present Gregorian and antiphonal music. 

More than fifty nationally known leaders in music and educa- 
tion from all parts of the United States will take part in the 
general sessions, discussions and forums. A series of recitals and 
“musical interludes” will afford opportunity to hear some of 
Chicago’s finest professional and amateur musical organizations, 
including: The Mischakoff Quartet, the Russian Trio, Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, Lane Technical High School Orches- 
tra, Chicago A Cappella Choir, the Chicago Symphonic Choir, 
Paulist Choristers, Carl Schurz High School A Cappella Choir. 

An extensive array of musical exhibits will be on display in 
the foyer of the main ballroom of the Palmer House, where gen- 
eral headquarters for the several associations have been estab- 
lished and where practically all the sessions as well as the 
banquet will be held. Rudolph Ganz, vice-president of the M. T. 
N. A., is chairman of the convention committee. 
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What did you, the music educator, do during 
the depression? {| Well, you lived through it! 
{| Hungry boards of education had you on the 
list for the first cut of the economy knife; you 
were the first target for those who wanted to 
cut down on the “frills” of public school edu- 
cation. § But you lived through it! You 
lived through it, because it turned out that 
music was not a frill, after all. It turned out 
education was really getting 


that music 


things done. Music education had definite 
and valuable aims; it was producing definite 


and valuable results. {| You could point toa 
good school band, where there was none be- 
fore; to a chorus singing Bach and Beethoven 
instead of the rum-ti-tum tunes of a decade 
before. You could point to a hundred ways 
in which music, under your supervision, had 
penetrated every corner of your community. 
{| Where there had been but one doleful pupil 


three happy 


before, you could point to 
youngsters tootling away on clarinets. {| We 
say “tootling”’ without laughter. Music edu- 
cators know, and we know, that without a 
good deal of tootling, there would be no 
music in the United States. We know the 
teaching of specific skills in music is funda- 
mental to healthy musical life. {| The world 
looks at these happy youngsters—tootling on 
their clarinets, scraping (and not always 
scraping, either) away at their violins, sing- 
ing away at their good music—and the world 
knows that you, the music educator, have 


accomplished something. {[ Boards of educa- 


tion, your fellow teachers, your superintend- 
ent, the mothers and fathers in your com- 
that 


know you are 


{ The 


munity —they, too, 
achieving specific, worthwhile results. 
teaching of these specific skills, whether they 
be vocal, instrumental or intellectual, is the 
Without 
With- 


first task of the music educator. 
technics, there can be no great music. 
out competent violinists and clarinetists, 
there can be no rewarding performance of the 
Fifth Symphony. {§ On this broad base of 
specific musical skills are built the great 
things in American music—and you, the mu- 
sic educator, are providing both the base and 
the great things with superior speed and 
energy. {{ Specific skills are taught in specific 
ways. Precise and efficient musical technics 
are imparted by means of equally precise and 
efficient teaching technics. {{ To the explora- 
tion of this field, to the searching out and per- 
fection of these precise, efficient technics are 
dedicated the time, the energy and the money 
of the Witmark publishing program. { Wit- 
mark is now able to offer the music educator 
specific ways* of teaching specific musical 
skills—detailed, practical, tested technics for 


doing the job as it should be done with the 


utmost of speed and effectiveness. 





* For listening skills, Music to the Listening Ear (Earhart). For 
instrumental skills, The Lockhart Techniques (Lockhart). For 
theoretical skills, Fundamentals of Musicianship (Smith-Krone) 
For vocal skills, Vocal Students’ Book (working title; to be 
published soon, by Dr. Will Earhart). 
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The Importance of Bow Technique 


ANNA JOHANNSEN 


Supervisor of Orchestral Instruction, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE true character of an orchestral composition depends 

chiefly, so far as the string section is concerned, upon the 

style of bowing. The bowing used can change a composition 
almost beyond recognition. This is especially true of the great 
masterpieces. Whether a solo or an orchestral composition is 
being studied, it is of the utmost importance for the player to 
understand and to be able to execute the styles of bowing best 
suited to its interpretation. This does not mean that there is 
only one definite style of bowing for a composition—the art of 
music is too free and too subtle in its power of expression for 
any stereotyped form—but it does mean that the style of bowing 
for each composition must be chosen with careful consideration. 
The bowing in each section of the string choir of a school 
orchestra should be uniform. 

The bow is to the string player what the brush is to the 
painter. Bow technique is as essential to the violinist as breath 
control is to the singer or to the wind instrument player. No 
matter how full of beauty the composition studied may be, the 
loveliness will remain obscure and hidden from the student 
unless he has acquired some understanding of the rules regard- 
ing bow technique, and unless he is able to put these rules into 
practice. It is largely the bow which gives the string instru- 
ment its dignity and lofty power of expression, and while only 
a few acquire the mastery which distinguishes the artist, every 
earnest student can develop enough bow technique to produce a 
musical tone and artistic phrasing. 

It is essential for the music student to form his ideal of good 
tone mentally and then to listen for that tone in his own playing; 
for in order to produce good tone, the student must first think 
good tone. In order to think good tone, he must have a definite 
mental concept of what constitutes good tone—he must become 
tone conscious. Listening to great artists and to famous sym- 
phony orchestras will be a great help to the student in forming 
the right concept of good tone. These paragraphs offer a few 
of the simple rules and principles of bow technique. 


The Legato 


The legato stroke is the fundamental stroke. It should be the 
constant aim of every student of a string instrument to develop 
it. The artist plays a legato so smoothly that the listener is 
unable to detect when the bow changes from down- to up-bow 
and vice versa. 

The bow arm should at all times be perfectly relaxed and 
should hang from the shoulder like a rope. The weight of the 
relaxed arm and the firm grip of the bow by the fingers as 
well as the powerful finger stroke of the left hand produce the 
warm, singing tone. The bow should not be set onto the string 
but should glide onto it. This way of beginning the stroke 
will help to eliminate the rough and harsh tone when the player 
starts at the frog. 

The bow arm should be set into motion and kept in motion. 
It should not stop when changing from down- to up-bow or 
vice versa, but it should swing back and forth without stopping. 
The bow must be drawn across the strings without pressing 
down on them. When the bow is thus drawn across a string, the 


{Note: Faulty bowing technique is a handicap common to many school orches- 
tras. Contest adjudicators frequently comment on this weakness in string sections 
as detracting seriously from the ensemble. Likewise conductors of all-state orches- 
tras and similar groups find rehearsals because of a prevailing ignorance 
among the players of the fundamentals of bowing. Although the suggestions 
contained herein are elementary in nature, they will prove valuable to teachers 
who are not primarily instrumentalists. Succeeding issues of the Journat will 
carry similar articles dealing with the fundamental techniques musical ex- 
pression in the various branches of the art.—The Editors.} 
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invisible “hooks” of the hair are able to perform their duty— 
namely, to contact and grip the string in such a way as to allow 
a natural vibration. When the hair of the bow is allowed to 
contact the string in the proper manner, it will soon seem to 
be clinging to the string, and the result will be a resonant, 
singing tone. A few minutes of daily practice of slow strokes 
on two strings simultaneously with the whole length of the 
bow will prove to be helpful in developing a clinging bow. The 
student must aim to produce the desired tone right at the begin- 
ning of the stroke—not afterward. When drawing the bow 
from the point to the frog, the whole arm should rise naturally 
as the bow approaches the frog. When playing at or near the 
frog, the elbow should not drop too low, nor should the hand 
be pushed ahead of the wrist, except when playing from the 
wrist only. This method will help to avoid a change in the 
tone quality and will lessen the break of tone when the stroke 
is changed. When the player is using the lower half of the bow, 
he should allow the whole arm to swing from the shoulder; when 
using the upper half of the bow, he should see to it that the 
forearm swings from the elbow, and that the upper arm hangs 
from the shoulder, as quietly as possible. The shoulder should 
never be raised. 

The position of the thumb and fingers on the stick is an 
individual matter and cannot be set down in writing. Each 
pupil presents a different problem to the teacher, because no 
two hands or two sets of fingers are exactly alike. It is of the 
utmost importance that the student understand clearly and defi- 
nitely the position best suited to his individual hand. The fingers 
should grip the bow firmly without interfering in the least with 
the freedom and flexibility of the relaxed wrist. 


The Staccato 


For the staccato stroke the bow may be set onto the string. 
The staccato should never sound forced. It is a great help to 
think of the staccato as a “throw” of the arm from the elbow 
with a complete stop between the throws. The throw must be 
made at the beginning of the stroke, as is the throwing of a 
ball. This will help to produce the sharp, decisive, brilliant 
effect of the staccato. These suggestions apply only to the 
simpler forms of the staccato. 


The Spiccato 


The two kinds of spiccato most commonly used are the spic- 
cato in the middle of the bow and that at the frog. The light 
and dainty spiccato is produced in the middle of the bow; the 
heavier and broader, at the frog. There is a spot in each bow, 
usually near the middle, where the bow, through its own elas- 
ticity, will produce the light and dainty spiccato. The bow arm 
must be held high enough and must be completely relaxed. The 
player should not think about the changing from down- to up- 
bow, or vice versa, but should set his arm into a short, even 
motion and keep it in motion. No more than a half inch of 
bow should be used. The player should grip the bow very 
lightly and should let go of his bow arm, but control its weight, 
so that the bow can spring because of its own elasticity. The 
player must not disturb the even spring of the bow by abruptly 
moving the body, the instrument, or the bow arm into different 
positions. In practicing spiccato it is helpful to start to play 
with a very short and fast legato stroke. If the foregoing sug- 
gestions are followed, the legato will change quickly into spic- 
cato. The spiccato should sound clear and crisp. 

The motion of the bow arm when playing spiccato at the 
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TUNEFUL ° 


COLORFUL + 


ENTERTAINING 


Presser’s Juvenile Operettas 


For 





0 CHO 
SAN 
The ales 
Jade 


A Japanese Operetta 
In Two Scenes 


Words and Lyrics by 
Sarah Grames Clark 


Music by 
Mrs. R. R. Forman 

















It is easy to imagine 

how colorful and 
harming this operetta can be made with the little 
ones in A Beam Japanese costumes and the 
settings blossom-bedecked and slowing with 
lanterns. 14 characters, and a good size chorus 
may be used. 


Vocal Score (with Complete Directions) 60 





RAG, TAG and BOB TAIL 
Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


Book by Sarah Grames Clark 
Music by Paul Bliss 


A tuneful miniature comic opera which keeps the 
audience guessing and amused. The story tells 
of the thrilling adventures of a group of young 
people, shipwrecked on an island. The costuming 
and staging present no difficulties and involve 
very little expense. There are 7 girls and 10 boys 
required for the parts, none difficult. The chorus 
may be any size. 


Vocal Score (with Full a and Stage Directions) 
¢ 


THE 
PIRATE’S 
UMBRELLA 


Operetta for Boys 


Book by 
Sarah Grames Clark 


Music by 
Mrs. R. R. Forman 


A melodious and 
well-planned play in- 
volving two young 
American lads and 
their experiences with 
pirates and a tribe of savages ere being rescued by 
an airplane from the good “ U.S. A. It runs 
about 45 minutes but may be lengthened with 
interpolations, if desired. 


Vocal Score, Complete, 60c 





WRT ARMY 


SAM QO LA 


———EE 4 


THE LOST LOCKET 
A Patriotic Sketch with Music 


Book by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman 


The patriotic aspect makes this sketch ideal for 
school use. The Camp-fire Girls and Boy Scouts 
that form the chorus are Colonial Dames and 
Continental Soldiers later in a “dream scene." 
George Washington is one of the nine named 
characters. There is a dainty solo for the leading 
lady and the choruses are all in unison. 


Vocal Score, Complete, 60 


@ ASK FOR any operetta described here “on 
approval.” These are but a few outstanding 
juvenile operettas published by Theodore Presser 
Co. Operettas of all American publishers also are 
available. Catalogs, descriptive literature and 
information on everything in music publications 
cheerfully supplied. 





GRADE and JUNIOR HIGH GROUPS 

















LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
| An Operetta in 


Four Scenes 
By 
L. E. Yeamans 


Just about as fine 
a telling of the 
familiar childhood 
tale as . ons 








is exceptionally 
tuneful. There are only 4 solo singers required for 
the leading parts, but 7 others are named as pri 


PANDORA 


An Operetta in Three Acts 
By C. E. Le Massena 
Hawthorne's charming story “The 
this really worth-while 
operetta has met with great success and has enjoyed 
many successful presentations. The score is full of 
auledy and spirited rhythms. Time, about one 
and a half hours. 

Vocal Score, Complete, $1.00 

Orchestration may be rented 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 


Book by Jessica Moore 
Music by George L. Spaulding 


The plot of on tuneful musical play is simple, but 
it is one that always ~~ pleasing to juveniles. 
A school teacher es her class on a visit to 
Mothes Goose island where Mother Goose intro- 
duces her famous family to them. 


Vocal Score, Complete, 60¢ 


Founded on 
Paradise of Children" 








The chorus work is in unison and two parts. The scenery 
and costumes need not be expensive, but a most 
elaborate staging is possible and would prove quite 
effective. Time, 1 hour. Orchestration is available. 


Price, $1.50 


CAPTAIN KIDD 


or 
The Daughters of Robinson Crusoe 
A Comic Operetta in Two Acts 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by William E. Beazley 
Picture the riot of fun, to say nothing of the romantic 
situation, in the meeting of the orphaned daughters 
of Robinson Crusoe with the notorious Captain Kidd 
and his crew. On a comic opera basis, of course. 
Visualize the costuming bilities, too. "This playlet 
has what the youngsters like; or its popularity. 
Vocal Score, $1. 
Libretto and age Sas hen 's Guide, 25¢ 


THE QUEST OF OF A GYPSY 
A Musical Comedy in One Act 
For Girls and Boys, or Girls Only 
By H. Loren Clements 


This gypsy's search is for a cook. And he (or she) 
finds, not one, but seven. Graduates of a famous 
cooking school in Boston, at that. With diplomas 'n 
everything. Plenty of comedy and tuneful music in 
this 45-minute entertainment. 


Vocal Score, Complete, 75¢ 


LET’S GO TRAVELING 
Operetta for Juveniles 
By Cynthia il 


4 easily-staged 
is based on the sel — 
taining instincts of children 





BD... Although 
easy solos are to be sung 4nd the rest of the music is 
done by the chorus singing in unison. The music is 
my bright and a hooey and the idea of the operetta 
quite int 








Vocal Score, Complete, 60c 





—==) DAY 
BEFORE 
YESTER- 
DAY 
An Operetta for 
Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 








| A clever operetta, 
requiring a little over 
a half hour to present. 
The staging is a large 
book, the pages of 
which open and well- 
known historical char- 
out. The music is pretty and easy to 
snd Poll directions are given as to the action 
a pont ing. 
Vocal Score, Complete, 60¢ 


PAGEANT of the FLOWERS 


For Girls and Boys, or Girls Alone 

Words by Elsie C. Baker 

Music by Richard Kountz 
The music is of good quality and may be sung in 
unison throughout, although there are opportunities 
for some easy two-part singing. It cares for 40 
or more boys and girls and takes about 20 minutes 
to perform. May be given indoors or outdoors. 

Vocal Score, 60c 








FOR THE MAY DAY PROGRAM 


AROUND THE MAYPOLE 


A May Day Festival 
By William Baines 


~ phe Maypole ~ with one. cpesiens 
music, $ 
two easy songs. J pion none Ley . given in 
the score, but string orchestra parts may be rented 
for outdoor performances. 

Complete Score, 60 
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trog of the bow is so similar to the motion used in brushing 
clothing and shoes, that I like to name it “brushing” bow. A 
little more bow is used for “brushing” than for spiccato in the 
middle of the bow. The bow arm must be held high enough and 
must be allowed to swing freely in an even motion from the 
shoulder. The fingers should grip the bow more firmly than for 
spiccato in the middle of the bow. 

In the study of music, as in any other study, the student 
progresses in the measure in which he understands and puts into 


A New Marking Plan 


practice the fundamental principles involved. The art of pro- 
ducing good tone on a string instrument is not a mystery, but 
can be taught to anyone with average intelligence. It needs 
clear, scientific thinking and application on the part of both 
teacher and student. A musical tone cannot be gained by force. 
A musical instrument does not respond to force. The player 
must understand how to draw from his instrument the sweetest, 
and the most beautiful tone so that through intelligent practice, 
based on scientific knowledge, he will-gain what he desires. 


for Instrumental Music 


LOIS COLE RODGERS 
Supervisor of Fine Arts, Hamtramck (Michigan) Public Schools 


a plan of individualization of instruction. This ‘plan was 

extended into all subjects so that it became necessary for 
the instrumental music department to create new methods of 
instruction in order to carry out the principles of individualiza- 
tion. 


T=: PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Hamtramck, Michigan, have adopted 


In this program, one of our first problems was that of marking 
the students. The traditional marking system could no longer 
be used because it too frequently was a subjective evaluation, 
and the mark a student received was the sum total of his teach- 
er’s estimate of him; the mark represented his social, scholastic, 
and personal adjustment according to the teacher’s standards. 

If the principles of individualization are to be carried out, it 
is necessary to provide for individual differences and adjustment 
at various levels of growth. This problem was partially solved 
when the central committee (appointed by the superintendent to 
work on this problem) offered for experimental trial a plan of 
marking called the “effort marking scale.” In this plan there 
is a distinction made between the child’s control over his powers 
of application, or effort, and his actual achievement, or control 
over subject matter. The effort marking scale also makes it 
possible for the mentally slow child to obtain as high an effort 
mark as the most brilliant student, providing his behavior pat- 
tern merits it. The effort scale is objective in that it offers 
descriptions of the various behavior patterns which a student 
may exhibit. These descriptions include examples of behavior 
from the most negative to the most constructive. In arriving 
at an effort mark the student can appraise his own effort by 
comparing his daily behavior pattern with the descriptions on 
the scale and thereby determine his relative development and 
control. 


Each Student Progresses at His Own Rate 


One of the basic principles of individualization necessitates a 
plan which will allow the student to progress according to his 
own rate. For this reason it was necessary to parallel the effort 
mark with an achievement mark which could also be determined 
objectively. The central committee suggested that the achieve- 
ment mark be a record of what the student actually accomplished. 
This record was to be purely factual, without any estimate of 
merit attached to it. In order to carry out this suggestion it 
was necessary to organize the subject matter (primarily for 
skill subjects) into a series of increasingly difficult levels of 
achievement. Having arranged the subject matter in a particu- 
lar field in this manner, it was then possible for the student to 
progress at his own rate regardless of age or grade, and to keep 
a record of his exact level of achievement. 


The organization of subject matter into increasingly difficult 
levels of achievement was a comparatively easy task for the 
skill subjects. However, the problem was much more difficult 
in instrumental music. It was suggested that all the music in 
our school library be classified by the students according to diffi- 
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culty. This ranking, of course, would be conditioned by the 
limitations of our present music library and by the present tech- 
nical development of the student. It also implies the necessity 
of keeping such a classification more or less tentative. However, 
with the aid of the students in the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, the teachers set to work to classify and arrange 
each exercise, study, and orchestral score according to difficulty 
for each instrument. Obviously such a classification requires 
much time and careful evaluation. The teachers worked with 
the students, and through discussion, rehearsals, trial, and retrial, 
the tentative levels of achievement were formulated. 

In the junior and senior high schools, where the music was 
increasingly more difficult, the task also was more difficult. It 
was discovered that although the first violin part of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony might rank fourth according to difficulty 
for the first violin, it occupied an entirely different ranking for 
some other instrument. 


Students Rate Their Own Achievements 


In carrying out this plan, we have had all the levels of achieve- 
ment for the different instruments mimeographed and placed in 
the instrumental music room, so that the students can read, 
study and become familiar with them. It will then be possible 
for a student to determine his exact level of achievement; his 
relation in advancement to the other members in his group, and 
to make a factual record of the level at which he is working. 

We realize that the factual record of the achievement level 
does not represent the complete picture of the instrumental 
student’s work. There are always the accompanying problems 
of musicianship and technique that for the present at least, are 
only measurable subjectively. For example, John may play the 
first violin part of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony with correct 
rhythm, but his bowing or intonation may be faulty. We con- 
sider these problems purely individual and as skills and con- 
trols which the student must acquire before he can go on to 
the next higher level of achievement. The measurement of these 
skills is more or less subjective in that it is dependent upon the 
demonstration and analysis made by the teacher or a more ad- 
vanced student. 

The testing of a student’s control and skill at a given level 
of achievement is done by demonstration and appraisal of the 
individual student playing. The other members in the group 
and the teacher listen to the playing and help the student esti- 
mate his degree of control. However, the responsibility for 
this appraisal is one which the student and teacher assume. 

It is generally understood and accepted.that if John can play, 
for example, the first violin part of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony in a way which is acceptable to the teacher (and his ever- 
critical fellow students) he is a potential candidate for the next 
higher level of achievement whatever it may be. 

Although this project is still in its experimental stage, the 
teachers are finding it extremely helpful and stimulating to the 
students. 
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HE sixth annual National Band Clinic sponsored by the 

National School Band Association in codperation with the 

University of Illinois, will convene at Urbana, January 7- 
8-9, 1937. An added feature this year is an orchestra clinic 
conducted by the National School Orchestra Association. The 
facts regarding this event are announced by President Adam P. 
Lesinsky elsewhere in this magazine. 


Not only will the program of clinics provide diversified attrac- 
tions of practical value to all band and orchestra teachers and 
directors, but all members and friends of the school music pro- 
fession who are concerned with the management and development 
of inter-scholastic music contests and festivals will have oppor- 
tunity to participate in a general discussion of the proposed 
regional national contests. The proposed plan, which was out- 
lined in the September JourNAL, and which has been discussed 
with state contest authorities in various parts of the country, 
has met with such universal favor that it will be brought up 
for discussion and possible action at the annual business meeting. 
Opportunity will be afforded for all persons who are interested 
to take part in the general discussion, and all state organizations 
are especially invited to send official delegates since it is obvious 
that in order to put the plan in effect there must be full codpera- 
tion from each of the state contest organizations. This regional 
plan for the national contests will obviously have a vital bearing 
on the future of the competition-festival movement and, there- 
fore, is a matter of coacern to schools and directors throughout 
the United States. 


Clinic Features 


Participating in the band clinic will be the University of Illinois 
Concert Band, A. A. Harding, director; two National Clinic 
bands—“The Red and the Blue”—comprised of students selected 
from Class A and B high schools of the United States. (G. W. 
Patrick, 864 Columbia Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, is organizing 
chairman.) Guest conductors will be Edwin Franko Goldman and 
Frank Simon, Honorary Life President and President, respec- 
tively, of the American Bandmasters Association. 


Following is a condensed outline of the program: 


TuHurspAy Morninc, JANUARY 7: 9:00—Registration at Band 
Building; Rehearsals of Red Band (Band Building) and Blue 
Band (Auditorium) ; 10:00—Reading of contest pieces by Red 
Band (Band Building) and Blue Band (Auditorium); 10:30— 
Meeting of Board of Directors (Room 14); 11:00—Business 
meeting (Band Building). 

TuurspAy AFTERNOON: 1:00—Reading of contest pieces by 
Blue Band (Band Building) and Red Band (Auditorium) ; 
2:45—Address of Welcome, F. B. Stiven, Director of School of 
Music, University of Illinois; Greeting by A. A. Harding, 
Director, University of Illinois Bands; Informal remarks— 
Edwin Franko Goldman and Frank Simon (Band Building) ; 
3:00—Lecture and demonstration on the marimba, Clair O. 
Musser; Development of Baton Twirling Contests, Forrest L. 
McAllister; Sight Reading, Harold Bachman (Band Building) ; 
4:00—Reading of contest numbers by University of Illinois Con- 
cert Band (Band Building); 5:30—Meeting of special com- 
mittees (Rooms 14 and 15). 

Tuurspay Eventnc: 6:00—Dinner; 7:00—Reading of con- 
test numbers by Red Band (Band Building); Reading of 
contest numbers by Blue Band (Auditorium); 8:15—Concert, 
University of Illinois Concert Band (Auditorium); 9:45— 
Smoker. Reports: For the east, Arthur Goranson, President, 
New York Band and Orchestra Association, Jamestown; for the 
south, Roy Martin, President, Dixie School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Greenwood, Miss.; for the west, W. H. Terry, 
Hyrum, Utah; for the mid-west, William D. Revelli, Director 
University of Michigan Band, Ann Arbor. 

Fray Morninc, JANuary 8: 9:00—Orchestra Clinic (Re- 
cital Hall); Reading of contest numbers by Red Band (Band 
Building) ; 10:00—Marching Clinic, M. H. Hindsley, Assistant 
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National School Band Aamociitinas 


National Clinic, Urbana, Iinois, January 7-9, 1937 





Frank Simon 


Edwin Franko Goldman 


Conductor, University of Illinois Bands (Armory) ; 11:00—Re- 
hearsal Routine, Red Band; Class C Music, Glenn Cliffe Bainum ; 
The Student Director, H. E. Nutt (Band Building). 


FripAy AFTERNOON: 1:00—Recital Hall, Lecture and demon- 
stration, Clarence G. Warmelin and Warmelin Quartet; 
Addresses by Edwin Franko Goldman and Frank Simon; Busi- 
ness Meeting; 3:30—Visit to the Sousa Library; 4:00—Reading 
Manuscript and new arrangements, University of Illinois Concert 
Band (Band Building); Armory, Military Review. 


Fripay Eveninc: 7:30—Auditorium, Prelude to Concert, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Concert Band ; 8:30—Concert by Red and Blue 
Clinic Bands; 9:30—Band Building, Final Business Meeting. 


SaturDAY, JANUARY 9—Meeting of the music committee and 
special committees. 


Hotels, Registration and Other Information 


All clinics and business sessions will be held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois which is located between the cities 
of Champaign and Urbana. The principal hotels are the Inman 
Hotel in Champaign and the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel in Urbana. 
Additional hotels are the Beardsley and the Hamilton in Cham- 
paign, and the McClurg in Urbana. Bandmasters are requested 
to make their reservations direct with the hotel preferred. Be- 
cause of the anticipated large attendance, it is desirable that hotel 
reservations be made in advance. 

Registration headquarters will be in the Band Building. 

All sessions and programs will be open to members of the 
National School Band Association or the National School Or- 
chestra Association. Persons not now members of one of these 
organizations may take out the type of membership for which 
they qualify in the association of their choice. There will be a 
registration fee of $3.00 for paid-up members of either associa- 
tion. For non-members the registration fee will be $5.00. 


National Contests at Columbus, Ohio, 
May 13-15, 1937 


The 1937 national contests for wind ensembles and soloists will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, in connection with the National 
School Orchestra Contests May 13-15. Contests will be spon- 
sored by Ohio State University, with Eugene J. Weigel as 
chairman of the local committee. Contests will be held for solos 
and ensembles as listed on page 28 of the 1937 contest bulletin. 
State quotas as given on page 5 of the bulletin will be observed. 
Only those soloists and ensembles who are certified as having 
qualified in their state contests in accordance with the rules will 
be eligible for participation in the national. Entry forms and 
information will be supplied by the headquarters office. 

A. R. McAtutster, President 
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JUILLIARD 
Series of Music 
for String 
Orchestra 
Edited by 
ALBERT STOESSEL 


Three recent additions 
to this well-known series 
edited by an outstanding 
musician and educator. 


Lully, J. 
Armide et Renaud (Piano 
ad lib.). Score and set of 


parts $2.50; Extra String 
Parts, each. .25. 


Purcell, Henry 


Suite from the opera 
“Dido and Aeneas” (Pi- 
ano ad lib.). Score and 


set of parts $3.50; Extra 
String Parts, each .35. 


Frescobaldi, G. 


Toccata and Bergamasca 
from the ‘‘Fiori Musical” 
Organ ad lib.). Score 
and set of parts $2.50; 
Extra String Parts, each 


25 





Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor ~ Now Complete 


3rd Movement Required for 
National Orchestra Contest 


Adolf Schmid whose arrangements of the 
First and Second Movements of this work 
have met with enthusiastic acclaim, has 
now completed the Third Movement, a 
required number for the 1937 National Or- 
chestra Contest. Prices: 3rd Movement— 
Score, $3.00; Sm. Orch., $2.50; Full Orch., 
$3.50; Grand Orch., $6.00. 2nd Movement 
—Score, $2.50; Sm. Orch., $2.00; Full 
Orch., $3.00; Grand Orch., $4.50. Ist 
Movement—Score, $3.50; Sm. Orch., $3.00; 
Full Orch., $4.50; Grand Orch., $6.50. 








Springtime Overture 


by Erik W. G. Leidzen 
RECOMMENDED STATE REQUIRED 

1937 BAND CONTEST PIECE 
A recent edition to G. Schirmer’s catalog 
and the Edwin Franko Goldman Repertory. 
A work which, although not too difficult, 
provides bands with an opportunity to 
reveal real musicianship. Full Band, $3.50; 
Symphony Band, $6.50. 
















etc. 


School Choral Series 


The G. Schirmer catalog of Choral Music for 
schools contains a great variety of material 
for all grades, from Unison voices through 
the most advanced A Cappella work for 
colleges. Included are Octavos, Operas, 
Operettas, Cantatas, Oratorios, 





Ten Folk-Songs 
and Folk-Dances 


transcribed for 
4 Violins with Piano 
Accompaniment and 
Optional Violoncello 
by 
WESLEY G. SONTAG 


This book has been com- 
piled to fill the need for 
ensemble material not 
too difficult technically, 
but still containing the 
interpretative features 
and tonal effects of music 
of a more elaborate char- 
acter. Complete score 
and set of 5 parts, $1.00; 
String parts, separately, 
each, .10. 


Care 


A Pre-School 
Music Book 
by 
ANGELA DILLER 


This book is intended for 
children who have made 
their first experiments 
with sound, rhythm, and 
movement, and are ready 
for group work. Excel- 
lent for kindergarten and 
first grade. 75 











and concert 


Stocks also include books 
of value in Choral study 
and direction. 





ot the Air” .50. 











Ed Chenette Band Books 
“Aces of the Air” --“National Band Book” 


Two collections (sixteen easy compositions in 
each) which are‘skillfully arranged in modern 
style with fluent, yet easy rapid passages. 
Each collection includes stirring parade 
marches and _ various 
dance rhythm novelties and over- 
tures. Each instrumental part, 
.30; condensed score of ‘‘Aces 
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National School Orchestra Association 


NATIONAL CLINIC AT URBANA, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 8—NATIONAL 
CONTESTS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, MAY 13-15—ANNUAL MEETING 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, APRIL 8 


tive committee of the National School Band Association, 

the National School Orchestra Association has been invited 
to sponsor a clinic session for orchestra in connection with the 
national band clinic to be held at Urbana, January 7-8-9. The 
orchestra clinic will be held in Recital Hall of the School of 
Music of the University of Illinois on Friday morning, January 8. 
F. B. Stiven, director of the School of Music, and conductor of 
the University Orchestra, has arranged for the orchestra to play 
1937 national contest pieces. The list of conductors includes 
F. B. Stiven; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ralph 
E. Rush, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Henry Sopkin, Chicago, 
Illinois; Merle Isaac, Chicago, Illinois; Harold Johnson, Gary, 
Indiana; Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana. 

All members of the Orchestra and Band Associations are in- 
vited to attend the orchestra clinic. This invitation is also 
extended to all directors and teachers, since those who are not 
now members may arrange to take out membership at the desk 
at the time they register. Registration fee for the clinic will be 
$3.00. 

As will be noted by the announcement made by President 
McAllister elsewhere in this issue, the full clinic program in- 
cludes many features of interest and value to orchestra conductors. 
It is‘also pointed out that the discussion and action pertaining 
to the proposed regional national contests is of particular con- 
cern to all school musicians whatever their special field. Inas- 
much as the National School Orchestra Association is vitally 
interested in the projected regional plan, it is expected that 
directors from all parts of the country, and particularly those 
who occupy positions of responsibility in their state contests, 
will take advantage of the privilege to participate in the dis- 
cussion. 

A luncheon meeting of the directors and officers of the National 
School Orchestra Association is scheduled for Friday noon, 
January 8. 


T HROUGH the courtesy of President McAllister and the execu- 


Supplementary List for String Orchestra 


The 1937 national contest regulations provide that each or- 
chestra in the national contest may perform one number for 
strings, “which must be selected from the string quintet list or 
sextet list.” This string orchestra selection, in effect, replaces 
the “warm-up” number sometimes used, and is to be played in 
addition to the required test piece and the optional number 
chosen from the permanent selective list as published in the 
official bulletin. 

In response to requests from various states for an official list 
of pieces for string orchestra in addition to the music shown in 
the string quintet and string sextet lists in the official bulletin, 
the committee has released a supplementary selective list for 
string orchestra. This announcement, therefore, serves as official 





notice that in the 1937 national contest, orchestras may choose 
their number for string orchestra from either the sextet or 
quintet lists in the bulletin or from the supplementary list herein 
referred to. A mimeographed copy of this list will be included 
with the official contest bulletin hereafter. Persons who have 
already ordered the 1937 contest bulletin may secure the list of 
string pieces by sending a postal card to the Association head- 
quarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Contests, May 13-15, 1937, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The 1937 national contests for school orchestras and string 
soloists and ensembles will be sponsored by The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, May 13, 14, 15. At the same time the 
national contests for wind ensembles and soloists will be held 
under the management of the National School Band Association. 
Fugene J. Weigel of The Ohio State University is chairman of 
the local contest committee. 

These contests will serve as finals for the state contests recog- 
nized by the National School Band and Orchestra Associations. 
Eligibility and quota regulations as announced in the 1937 con- 
test bulletin will prevail. Copies of this bulletin containing gen- 
eral information as well as official music lists may be secured 
from the headquarters office (15c each). 

Directors of state contests should secure from the national 
headquarters sufficient copies of the entry forms for the various 
events to take care of the organizations and individuals who 
qualify for the national. Requisitions for the entry forms may 
be sent in now and will be filled as soon as the necessary forms 
are available. 

Excellent facilities and an experienced committee staff will be 
made available by Ohio State University and the citizens of 
Columbus, and, with the central location of the host city, a very 
large enrollment is anticipated. Full information regarding 
housing and other arrangements will be announced in the next 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion will be held during the biennial convention of the North 
Central Music Educators Conference at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 4-9, 1937. The convention program will provide a series 
of clinics and other features of special interest to instrumental 
teachers and directors, and it is expected that a large number 
of members of the National School Orchestra Association will 
be in attendance during the week as well as at the Association 
business meeting. 

Apam P. Lestnsxy, President 





information regarding NBC Network stations that will 





Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


NBC RED NETWORK—SUNDAYS, 10:30-11:00 A. M., E. S. T. 


Following the holidays the broadcasts sponsored by the Music Educators National Conference will continue each 
Sunday morning, 10:30-11:00 A.M., E.S.T. Programs are scheduled for every Sunday until the end of May. The 
second series of the Pacific Coast division, sponsored by the Northwest and California-Western Conferences, will 
begin in February (Saturday mornings, 9:30-10:00 A.M., P.C.T.). Watch the radio columns of your local paper for 
broadcast these programs in your area. 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 





Biennial Meeting—Buffalo, April 13-17, 1937 


Miz Christmas and A Happy and Prosperous New Year! 
May 1937 bring greater blessings to each and every one 
in terms of service, achievements, and recognition. Never before 
have we been so conscious of the power of professional cooper- 
ative movements. There is evidence on all sides of growth in 
our field of activities. Success depends largely upon a progres- 
sive attitude and open-minded point of view. No one can work 
in isolation and hope to keep pace with changing conditions. 

An understanding of broader horizons, modern methods, and 
fine materials comes from personal observation of the great 
musical world in which we play our part. Each National and 
Sectional Conference that we attend lifts us to new levels of 
value to the young people and the community that we serve. 
The New York Conference was magnificent in educational scope 
and inspiration. The national program gave our membership 
and Executive Board an inspiration which should carry our 
Eastern Conference to new heights at Buffalo, April 13-17, 1937. 

The Sectional Conference presents an intimate situation in 
which we may observe the achievements, outstanding develop- 
ments, and conditions which exist in our general locality. Our 
visit to Pittsburgh, in 1935, revealed the wonderful development 
in school music inspired by the vision and practical leadership 
of Will Earhart and his corps of enthusiastic workers. Now 
we turn north, and find another unusual field of development. 
There are as many outstanding school music situations in and 
near Buffalo as in any section of the country. Nothing seems 
too big for Buffalo to attempt and achieve. The October 
JourRNAL provided a “scoop” for the Eastern page by presenting 
a picture of the staff of the Music Department of the Buffalo 
schools. Here are ninety-six Conference members as a unit 
who are out to show you what Buffalo is achieving under the 
superb leadership of one of the most active and inspiring work- 
ers in school music—William Breach. 


Buffalo Festival 


Space will not permit to tell of the intensive preparations 
that have been going on in planning the 1937 conference. We 
have had three program committee meetings in Buffalo, the 
most recent on October 30th. A large local committee has been 
formed and a series of unusual major events has been an- 
nounced. There is strong support of the Conference in the 
wealth of urban and rural communities in this prosperous section. 

No doubt you have noticed five dates mentioned instead of 
the customary three. Tuesday, April 13th, will be known as 
School Visitation Day, with schools open for observation in 
Rochester, Buffalo, and other places. On Tuesday evening, 
Buffalo will present a Gala Male Chorus Concert, the schools 





William Breach 
Supervisor of Music, Buffalo 
Directing Chairman of Convention 
Committee 


. Robert T. Bapst 
nd. of Buffalo Schools 
General Chairman of Convention 

Committee 
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working in conjunction with the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and local male singing organizations. On Wednesday evening a 
Buffalo Schools’ Festival of three thousand voices, with a large 
combined orchestra and soloists will be heard, William Breach, 
Chairman. On Thursday evening we will have the Formal 
Banquet, and an unusually fine musical and inspirational pro- 
gram with Elizabeth Beach of Syracuse, Chairman. 


Instrumental Music Festival 


On Friday evening an Orchestra and Band Festival will be 
presented with a large Committee codperating, Frank E. Owen, 
Batavia, Chairman. The New York State Band and Orchestra 
Association, under the leadership of President Arthur Goranson, 
will assist by organizing the demonstrations of playing and 
marching bands. The orchestra membership will be open to any 
students in the Eastern Conference area who can qualify. Any 
supervisor or teacher who wishes to bring instrumental students 
with him or her to Buffalo for the purpose of playing in the 
combined orchestra on Friday evening should notify Frank E. 
Owen, Director of Music, Batavia, N. Y. It may be possible to 
find places for outstanding students who would otherwise not 
have a similar opportunity. 

On Saturday, a Trip to Niagara Falls has been planned and 
in the evening a Regional Inter-Collegiate Women’s Glee Club 
Festival will be presented, Ruth Speir, Buffalo, State Teachers 
College, Chairman. 

The evening events will be held in Broadway Auditorium, 
Elmwood Hall and the Hotel Statler. 


The Conference Program 


The Conference program, April 14, 15, and 16, will consist of 
two general sessions daily and of an elaborate series of clinics. 
The special emphasis for each general session and the chair- 
men who will present the programs are as follows: 


WEDNESDAY 
Morning: Modern Trends in School Music. 
Chairman: George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Afternoon: Newer Phases of Elementary Music. 
Chairman: Charles Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
THURSDAY 
Morning: Integration of Music and Subjects in the Higher Grades. 
Chairman: Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Afternoon: More and Better Music in the Schools. 
Chairman: F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y. 
FRIDAY 
Morning: School, College, and Adult Music Movements. 
Chairman: Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Afternoon: Music in Rural Schools and Communities. 


Chairman: Russell Carter, Albany, N. Y. 

Requests for clinics have been growing and to date we are 
planning for periods on Wednesday, 4:15 to 5:00 P. M., and on 
Thursday and Friday, from 8:30 to 9:20 A. M., as follows : 


JOCAL ner (F. Edna Davis, Philadelphia, General Chairman): 
(a) Elemen 

(b) Junior High School. 

(c) Senior High School. 

(d) Class Vocal Instruction. 


INSTRUMENTAL CLINICS (Lee Lockhart, Pittsburgh, General Chair- 
man): 


(a) Orchestra, Junior High School. 
(b) Orchestra, Senior High School. 
(c) Band, Junior High School. 
(d) Band, Senior High School. 
(e) Class Instrumental Instruction. 


OTHER CLINICS (Chairmen to be announced): 


(a) Theory. 
(b) Normal and Teacher Training. 
(c) Research. 
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BUFFALO CIVIC CENTER 


McKinley Monument, with the new City Hall at the left and at the right, the Statler Hotel, headquarters for the biennial meeting 
of the Eastern Conference, April 13-17, 1937. 


Many Helpers and Participants 


Some of the committee members, leaders, and speakers who 
are being invited to serve are as follows: 


William Breach John E. C. Merker Samuel Peck 


Walter Butterfield Lee Lockhart James Francis Cooke 
Elizabeth Beach Lilla Belle Pitts Harry W. Rockwell 
Frances Elliott Clark Jacob Kwalwasser Paul Weaver 

M. Claude Rosenberry George P. Spangler Herbert France 
Victor L.F.Rebmann Alfred Spouse Ernest G. Hesser 


Theodore Finney Francis Diers Hollis Dann 
Russell V. Morgan Helen Hosmer Arthur Goranson 
Oscar Demmler William C. Bridgman Glenn Gildersleeve 
Grace Pierce Mabel Bray Joseph E. Maddy 
James D. Price Wallace Doubleday Howard Hanson 
George Abbott Peter W. Dykema Charles Miller 

L. Thomas Hopkins Frank E. Owen F. Colwell Conklin 
Kenneth Kelley Vincent Jones Will Earhart 
James L. Mursell Ralph Winslow Harold Spencer 
John Denues Russell Carter Helen Leavitt 

F. Edna Davis Arthur Witte Gordon Bailey 
Francis Findlay Laura Bryant Edwin Franko Goldman 


Frederic Fay Swift 


Some of the musical organizations and demonstration groups 
that are being invited are as follows: 


Eastern Conference High School Orchestra. 
Houghton College Glee Club. 

Eastman School of Music Symphony Orchestra. 
New York State Massed Bands. 

Nott Terrace High School Madrigal Singers. 
Hiram College A Cappella Choir, Schenectady. 
Elementary Choir, Toronto. 

Colgate University Male Glee Club. 

Ithaca String Choir. 

Buffalo State Teachers College Women’s Giee Club. 
Batavia High School A Cappella Choir. 
Eastman School of Music. 

Fredonia Normal School Symphony Orchestra. 
Rochester All-High School Orchestra. 
Jamestown High School Band. 

Lockport High School Orchestra. 

University of Pittsburgh Band. 

Buffalo Boys Chorus. 

Classes from Rochester and Buffalo Public Schools. 
Buffalo High School Orchestra. 

Buffalo High School Chorus. 


Other Features 


A Luncheon of Affiliated Associations and In-and-About-Clubs 
will be held on Wednesday with Dr. Frances E. Clark as chair- 
man. A life members’ and charter members’ breakfast will also 
be scheduled for Thursday. Alfred Spouse has accepted the 
chairmanship of a sectional solo singing contest. Peter W. 
Dykema has agreed to conduct a panel discussion in a general 
session. Charles Miller and William Breach will present a 
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Mr. Breach will 
We will have an 
Educational Achievement Exhibit with special emphasis upon 
visual aids for class procedure and music appreciation. 

Never before have we had so many and valuable music de- 
partment meetings throughout the length and breadth of our 


demonstration of non-syllable class procedure. 
also demonstrate the types of boys’ voices. 


territory. Truly we are awakening to our great need of or- 
ganization and continued training for music educators in service. 
New clubs, organizations, and associations are appearing. Wel- 
come, New Hampshire Music Educators Association! 

In the “Association and Club News” department, and on other 
pages of this issue, you will find many items referring to the 
activities in our territory. Read about the Ithaca clinic, the new 
devélopments in New York state, about the fine meetings in New 
Jersey and Maryland, and note the work going on in New 
England. In fact, if you read the Journal from cover to cover 
you will be convinced that music education is a decidedly live 
issue throughout the country and that the east is contributing a 
generous share to the onward movement. 

Our state chairmen are working valiantly to extend invitations 
to music folk who have not joined the Conference. Try to do 
your bit by subscribing now as active members and let each one 
obtain at least one new member as a contribution to the cause. 
An active membership for a young music worker would be o 
fine Christmas present and would be a good investment. 


Yours for more and better school music. 
Georce L. Linpsay, President. 





The Conference Orchestra 


Dr. Howard Hanson has consented to. conduct the 
Eastern Conference High School Orchestra at Buffalo, 
April 13-17, 1937. The orchestra, which will be com- 
posed of selected students, will assemble in Buffalo 
April 14 for rehearsals preparatory to participation in 
the instrumental festival which is planned for Friday 
evening, April 16. Full information will be sent to all 
Conference members in the near future by Frank E. 
Owen, Director of Music, Batavia, New York, who is 
organizing chairman. Codperating with Mr. Owen and 
Conference Host William Breach are the officers and 
members of the New York State School Band and 
Orchestra Association and the school music organizations 
of the various states in the Eastern Conference territory. 
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Southwestern Music Educators Conference 








H. W. Gowans 
Supt. of Tulsa Schools 
General Chairman of Convention 
Committee 


George Oscar Bowen 


Director of Music Education 
Vice-Chairman 


H. Clay Fisk 


John Burroughs School, Tulsa 
Directing Chairman 


Biennial Meeting— Tulsa, Oklaboma—March 11-12-13, 1937 


F enthusiasm is indicative of success, we have every reason to 

look forward to a marvelous meeting of the Southwestern 

Music Educators Conference in Tulsa, March 11, 12, and 13. 
In all my years of experience with the Conference, both National 
and Sectional, I have never sensed such a marked degree of loyal 
interest in the cause of music education as is exemplified by the 
members of the Southwestern I have contacted. 

Should every reader of the JouRNAL who resides in the South- 
western territory enroll in the Conference this year, we could 
be assured of a meeting that would make real history in the 
life of our organization. The old saw that “a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link” is most true in the life of every organiza- 
tion. Every music educator who believes that music is a definite 
part of the public school curriculum but does not join the asso- 
ciation is, whether he knows it or not, becoming that weak link 
that may destroy the effectiveness and power of the mighty chain 
in any crisis that may arise. In case you have not yet joined 
our association, will you not strengthen the chain of our or- 
ganization by enrolling at your earliest convenience? You owe 
it to yourself and your profession to enroll in the army of active 
workers for the promotion of the best interests of our common 
cause. 

We count upon enrollment of all former members of the 
organization and hundreds of new members, for we believe that 
we will present a program that will intrigue all music educators 
in our territory, not only to join, but to attend the meeting at 
Tulsa. The program as outlined here is, of course, tentative and 
many additions and changes may be made. However, the out- 
line will give you at least a small taste of the good things that are 
in store for you in Tulsa, and we hope will whet your appetite 
for the thoroughly inspirational and practically helpful program 
that will be offered. 

Many Activities 

Reports and announcements in the September and October 
JouRNALS, and also in this issue, indicate that the school music 
forces in all of the Southwestern states are unusually active. 
Attendance at the music sections of the fall education meetings 
was, in most cases, larger than ever before. Through the cordial 
coéperation of the chairmen of the music sections, our state 
chairmen and their committees were enabled to present announce- 
ments regarding the Conference, and hundreds of the music edu- 
cators in attendance who signed the “music education directory 
survey cards” will receive this issue of the JouRNAL and other 
information from the headquarters office. 
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Clinics and other meetings have been held by the various state 
associations and you will find news regarding some of them in 
this issue. Certain of the meetings were held too late to be 
reported this month. Your president was privileged to attend 
the Kansas clinic held at Emporia State Teachers College, De- 
cember 4-5. This successful meeting, held under the direction 
of Orville Borchers, with a large committee of Kansas super- 
visors and directors codperating, afforded a fine opportunity to 
discuss plans for Kansas participation in the Southwestern meet- 
ing at Tulsa. The clinic leaders were Carol M. Pitts, president 
of the North Central Conference, and Harold Bachman of 
Chicago. 

Missouri State M. E,. A. 

The Conference welcomes the first affiliated state unit in the 
Southwestern territory. On another page of this issue you will 
find the news of the merging of the Missouri instrumental and 
vocal associations and affiliation with the Conference under the 
title Missouri Music Educators Association. Music educators in 
all parts of the country have watched with keen interest the fine 
work which has been done in Missouri in recent years, no small 
part of which has been due to the effective functioning of the 
two organizations which have now united. To the retiring off- 
cers, the new officers, and all members, we extend congratulations 
and warm greetings. 


Features of the Tulsa Program 


Following the suggestions given by the Conference members 
who attended the “Pre-Conference Conference” at Tulsa in Octo- 
ber, the program as planned will include a series of instrumental 
and vocal clinics as well as discussion forums. We shall also 
have the All Southwestern Band and All Southwestern Chorus, 
a rural school music festival, a college music festival, South- 
western high school solo singing contest, and, of course, the gala 
festival concert by Tulsa public schools. If you study the pro- 
gram outline you will see that every item is a real feature. 

In addition to conducting the band clinics, William D. Revelli 
will conduct the All Southwestern High School Band, and Joseph 
E. Maddy will appear as guest conductor for one or two numbers. 

Hollis Dann will have charge of the vocal clinic. Noble Cain 
will conduct the All Southwestern High School Chorus, with 
Hollis Dann as guest conductor. 

The complete program will be printed in the next issue of the 


Music Educators Journal. Look for it—and plan to go to Tulsa! 
Joun C. KEnpeL, President 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 





Saturday, March 13 






































| Hour Thursday, March 11 Friday, March 12 | 
| | 

9:00 A.M. | First General Session. Second General Session. | Third General Session. 
|| 10:00 A.M. | Forum—Elementary School Music Forum—Junior High School Music | High School Solo Singing Con- 
| | Problems. Problems. test, Auspices National School 
l | Discussion and Demonstration. Discussion and Demonstration. Vocal Assn. Mabelle Glenn, 
| Director. 
| 11:00 A. M. | Band Clinic, conducted by William Vecal Clinic, conducted by Hollis Orchestra Clinic. Question Forum. 
D. Revelli. Question Forum. Dann. 
|| 2:00P.M. | Vocal Clinic, conducted by Hollis Band Clinic, conducted by William Rural School Music Festival. 
Dann. D. Revelli. 
| 3:00 P. M. | Vocal Clinic (continued). Ques- Band Clinic (continued). Ques- Band Clinic, conducted by William 
] tion Forum. tion Forum. D. Revelli. 

4:00 P.M. | Orchestra Clinic. Question Forum. Vocal Clinic, conducted by Hollis Vocal Clinic, conducted by Hollis 

Dann. Dann. 

| 8:00 P.M. | Festival Concert— Tulsa Public College Festival Concert, by or- Festival Concert — Southwestern 
| Schools, direction of George ganizations from codperating col- Chorus and Band. Conductors: 
Oscar Bowen and assistants, leges in the Southwestern area. Noble Cain, William D. Revelli. 
four thousand students partici- Guest Conductors: Hollis Dann, 
| pating. Joseph E. Maddy. 
! Every Day: Rehearsals of Southwestern Conference High School Chorus and Band. Conductors: Noble Cain and William D. Revelli. 
1} 


Every Day: 


oo 
! Every Day: 
|| Festival Concert. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL: 


. 


Exposition of music, instruments and all educational materials by the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


Special breakfasts, luncheon meetings, dinner meetings. 





Conference dinner, Friday, 6:00 P. M., preceding College 


THE MAYO 











All Southwestern High School Band and Chorus 


Applications for membership in these two organizations are 
now being received. Registered high school students of the states 
in the Southwestern territory are eligible. Application should 
be made on printed forms provided for the purpose and should be 
sent to the organizing chairmen: 

For Band—Wilfred Schlager, 2936 Bales, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

For Chorus—Reven DeJarnette, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

Copies of the application forms may be secured from the or- 
ganizing chairmen, from any state chairman or Conference officer, 
or from the National headquarters, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Following three days of rehearsals and special training under 
experts, the band and chorus will give a gala concert on Saturday 
evening, March 13, for the members, visiting friends and parents 
of the Southwestern Conference, and citizens of Tulsa and 
vicinity. 

Directors who are interested in enrolling students in one or 
both of these organizations should carefully read the paragraphs 
which follow. 


The enrollment fee of $7.00 must accompany the application. 


This fee will be refunded in full if the applicant cannot be ac- 
cepted. The entire amount of the fee will be used to apply on 
expenses in connection with the organization, including cost of 
music and souvenir pin, lodging for three nights. 


Transportation to and from Tulsa, money for meals and other 
incidental expenses will be supplied by the students or by schools, 
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local clubs, business firms, or individuals interested in the devel- 
opment of music education through this medium. 

The total expense to be borne by the applicant, aside from the 
enrollment fee named above, will include travel, meals en route 
and in Tulsa, strings, reeds, and incidentals. (A photograph of 
each group will be available at a nominal cost.) 

Arrangements have been made for the separate housing of boys 
and girls under competent chaperons in excellent hotels located 
in the vicinity of the Conference headquarters. The cost for 
hotel rooms is included in the enrollment fee. Meals will be 
available at from 30c to 50c per meal. 

Chaperons and counselors will be provided under the direction 
of the committee. 

Members of the chorus and band will report for registration in 
Tulsa on Thursday, March 11, at 8:00 A. M. The registration 
headquarters for members of the band and chorus will be an- 
nounced in a bulletin, which will include other necessary in- 
structions. The routine of the three-day period will, of course, 
be suitably interspersed with recreational and social features, and 
with upportunities for the students to receive benefits from im- 
portant activities of the Conference. 

Music will be ready to mail to accepted singers or players 
about January 10. Therefore, applications shoulc be filed at 
once. Selection of members will be based upon qualifications as 
affirmed by the supervisor or director, upon whom is placed final 
responsibility for the student’s ability and preparation. Members 
of the chorus and band who have not mastered their music be- 
fore the tryouts to be held the first day of rehearsal will not be 
permitted to take part in the final concert. 
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VOCcAL— 


CLASSIC ITALIAN 
SONGS 


for SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Edited by 


MABELLE GLENN and 
BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Issued for Medium High—Medium Low 
Price, One Dollar Each 


The volume contains eighteen of the 
most valuable songs of the early Italian 
era and provides suitable material for 
the ever increasing number of voice- 
classes. 

The editors, who are eminent author- 
ities on group-singing, have added help- 
ful suggestions on procedure in learning 
the songs and the Italian pronunciation. 





STRINGS— 


Fourteen 
Familiar Christmas 
Carols 


Arranged for String Ensemble and 
Piano by 


ELIZABETH FYFFE 


For performance by varied groups of 
young players in public or private 
schools, Sunday schools, churches; with 
or without unison singing, during the 
Christmas season, or at any time or 
place as these carols are universally 
loved. The text for the carols appears 
over the music in each part as a guide 
for interpretation. 

Parts Published: Violin I, Violin II, Violin 
III (Viola substitute), Viola, "Cello and Piano 
(with melody cue staff). String parts except 
Violin Obbligato (lst Position). Special Ob- 
bligato Violin (3rd Position). 


Prices: Separate String Parts, each 20 cents- 
Separate Piano Part, 40 cents. 
Strings and Piano, complete, $1.50. 


sues Two 


A junior Course in 
Bntice Harmony Kesheerd |lermer 
and bar Training 





™ LOTISEL ROBYN 
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HOLD HANaAS 











Examine these NEW ISSUES at Your Local Me °F 
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CARNIVAL OVERTURE 
by ROBERT W. GIBB 
Concert Edition for BAND No. 309 


Melodious and brilliant — vigorous climax — easy to play. 
Four staff conductor’s part in each set. Grade 2-B. (Also pub- 
lished for ORCHESTRA — see below.) 


Prices: Full Band, $2.00 — Extra Parts, each 15 cents — Extra 
Score, 50 cents. 





CARNIVAL OVERTURE 
by ROBERT W. GIBB 
Concert Edition for ORCHESTRA No. 582 
Prices: Small Orchestra, $1.50—Full Orchestra, $2.25—Extra String 


Parts, each 25 cents. Other Parts, each 15 cents—Extra Piano 
Part, 35 cents. 





Ten Light Overtures for Orchestra 


(Revised Edition) 
Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


Graded from 1-A to 3-A the ten numbers are issued with 
Clarinet and Cornet parts entirely for B flat instruments and 
three actual Saxophone parts — First E flat Alto, Second E flat 
Alto and alternative parts for C Melody or B flat Tenor. 


Prices: Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents. 
Instrument Books, each, 50 cents. 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INc. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC— 


= DITSON 
a a] Christmas Carol Book 


Wie WITH STORIES OF THE CAROLS 
s 


Me or Order “On Approval” from the Publisher 


Edited by 
NORWOOD HINKLE 


= i ay 
. 
_ 


Sixty-two pages of traditional carols 


5 chosen for their beauty and singable- 
ANCH ESTRA 


ness, presented with legendary stories 
. BARCAROLLE 


of their origin, making the collection 
doubly attractive and useful. For 
home or carol service, mixed voices or 
From P. S. GILMORE’S ‘“*‘TOUR OF THE NATIONS”’ 
by A. L. VAN HOESEN 
Concert Edition for BAND No. 308 


unison singing. 
D- This interesting selection was originally part of a suite for 
band entitled “Tour of the Nations” played with outstanding 
success in this country and abroad by the great Gilmore. De- 
seriptive of the trip over the ocean, other movements in the 
suite are based on melodies of the countries visited. A short 
score conductor’s part accompanies each set. Grade 3. 


Prices: Full Band, $1.50 — Symphonic Band, $2.00 — Extra Parts, 
each 15 cents—Extra Score, 50 cents. 


MUSING and 
COTTON BLOSSOMS 


by JAMES R. GILLETTE 
SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES No. 15 


l These most attractive, contrasting numbers were scored for 
Symphonic Band by the Composer, Director of the celebrated 


[pe eess 


Price, 50 cents 

















Forty 
Christmas Carols 
EASY TO PLAY AND SING 





Arranged by 


NORWOOD HINKLE 
FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Price, 50 cents 


Carleton College Symphony Band, Northfield, Minnesota, who 
has given great study to the tonal color possibilities of the 
modern Symphonic Band. 

Conductors looking for numbers featuring the Woodwind, 
and with novel effects generally, will welcome these two num- 
bers. Full Score is available, Grade 2-B. 


Prices: Small Band, $2.00—Full Band, $2.75—Symphonic Band, $3.50 
—Full Score, $2.00—Extra Parts, each 25 cents. 





Forty truly beautiful traditional 
carols and hymns arranged simply, yet 
with all their warmth and cheer. The 
carols are carefully fingered for the 
players. Especially suitable for a “sing” 
at your Christmas piano recital, each 
pupil accompanying one or two carois. 





309 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 











December, Nineteen Thirty-six 
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PUBLICATIONS 
of the M. E. N. C. 





Research Council Bulletins 


Se each. In quantities of ten or more 

10c each. 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. }—*Standaras of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 


Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 


No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equjpment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools. 

No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 

** Bulletin 17 is priced at 25c per single 
copy; in quantities of ten or more, 
1Se each. 





Official Committee Reports 


1Se each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles — 900 _ titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
Rules—1937). Solo and Ensemble Con- 
tests (National Rules, Music Lists— 
1937). Issued by School Band and 
Orchestra Ass’ns and M.E.N.C, Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee...... 1S¢ 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
inating Listening.” (Music Apprecia- 





tion Com.) 
YEARBOOK 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1931 Volumes, each......... 2.00 
1932 to 1936 Volumes, each......... 2.50 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 ear. (Is- 
sued in September, Octo December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Grace Van Dyke Mors, Greensboro, N. C., President 
B. May Saunpers, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 1st Vice-President 
Price Dorie, Murray, Ky., 2nd Vice-President 
Grorcia B. Wacner, Montgomery, Ala., Secretary 
Cc. V. Burre.man, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 
Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La., Director 
Lewis L. Stooxgy, Mobile, Ala., Director 
J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., Director 





Columbia — March 3-6, 1937 


Mrs Epucators of the Southern 
Conference: My head is in a 
whirl—at least, a bit more so than 
usual—and my pen won't go fast enough! 
I have so many things to tell you about, 
that I don’t know where to begin, and 
I’m sure I won't know when to stop! 
If this Epistle to the Southerners ends in 
the middle of a sentence, don’t blame me 
—it will be because the printer got tired, 
or the editor ran out of space. 

With so many things to write about, 
I don’t know which to take first. Sup- 
pose I draw straws . . . here it comes 
—the Conference program! Of, course, 
you are wondering about it. 

The outline of our program reveals 
the important place given the vocal, in- 
strumental, and piano clinics. This 
means that it is to be a working Confer- 
ence—not merely a period of sitting back 
and listening to entertaining programs. 
Dr. Hollis Dann has already been an- 
nounced as the leader of the vocal clinics, 
and each session is planned for inspira- 
tion and practical help for every teacher. 


Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Piano 
Clinics 

We feel assured that our instrumental 
clinics will be equally fine, for they are 
to be directed by George Wilson, who 
has done such outstanding work at the 
State Teachers College in Emporia, 
Kansas, and has also worked widely in 
contests, festivals, and conferences. This 
year he is taking Professor Church’s 
place at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, while Professor Church is 
abroad. Since Mr. Wilson is a violinist 
as well as a band director, both orches- 
tra and band problems will be consid- 
ered. 

Piano teachers, as well as chorus and 
band directors, are music educators — 
and piano teachers will find four section 
meetings devoted to their problems. 
Elizabeth Gest, of Philadelphia, junior 
editor of The Etude, will lead two of 
these clinics, and Mrs. Ella Mason 
Ahearn, the well-known promoter and 
teacher of class piano, will lead the 
other two sessions. Demonstrations of 
class piano teaching will include both 
beginners and more advanced students. 
We count ourselves very fortunate in 
having these two outstanding teachers 
with us. 


Study G 


Many of our speakers will be from 
our own membership. The study groups 
which began work last year are still 
studying the problems assigned them, and 
each will provide a part of our program. 
These studies and reports should help 
us toward a solution of some of the big 


zroups and Other Features 


problems that affect every part of our 
Conference. The speakers and their 
topics will be announced later. 

We are lucky in having Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ayers Kidd from the schools of 
Winnetka, Illinois, on our program. She 
will tell us how the work in both the 
grades and the high school is organized 
to make possible the finest type of in- 
tegration. Her experience has been ex- 
tensive and varied, and she will give us 
the benefit of it. Several demonstra- 
tions of integrated units, in each of 
which music plays a prominent part, will 
complete one of the important sessions 
of our program. 

Those of us who attended the New 
York Conference last April were much 
impressed by the educational exhibits. 
They were not only interesting, but in- 
spiring and most suggestive. Can we 
not have such an exhibit at Columbia? 
A committee having a member in each 
state, will send you full instructions 
later. In the meantime, be thinking and 
planning what you can send to this ex- 
hibit that will be helpful and suggestive 
to other teachers. We need many schools 
from all parts of the Conference repre- 
sented in the exhibit. 


Superintendents and Principals 


Here’s another thing that every teach- 
er can do to help promote the Colimbia 
Conference. Invite your superintendent 
and principals to Columbia for the Sat- 
urday morning session. We want school 
administrators — county and city super- 
intendents, village principals, junior and 
senior high school principals —as our 
special guests for the Saturday morning 
session, when we shall consider our 
common problems in the introduction 
and development of music in the schools. 
This is especially important for all music 
educators within a radius of 200 or 300 
miles of Columbia—and that takes in a 
lot of territory. Please tell the admm- 
istrators that they will be the guests of 
the Conference—there will be no regis- 
tration fee or other expense for them, 
and we believe they will be interested in 
the program that we are preparing for 
that session. 

At the close of this epistle you will 
find a list of our state chairmen. Be 
sure that you know who your state 
chairman is! I wish to announce three 
changes in this important group. In 
Alabama the newly appointed State 
Chairman is Mrs. Bertha Loys Gilbert, 
of Montgomery; in Louisiana, Maynard 
Klein, of New Orleans, and in Mary- 
land, Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, of Balti- 
more. All the state chairmen are work- 
ing on memberships, but we hope that 
every member will feel responsible for 
enlisting at least one new member. Then 
we shall be assured of a growing mem- 
bership and widespread interest in the 
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work of the Conference. Let’s have a 
lot of 100% membership units this year! 


100% Membership Units 


What is a Unit? Any administrative 
unit—school, town, city, county, college, 
or conservatory, having five or more 
teachers or directors of music. 

What is 100%? Every teacher and 
director in the administrative unit an 
active member of the Southern Confer- 
ence. 

What to do about it? When every 
teacher and director in your adminis- 
trative unit has paid his membership 
dues for 1936-37, report the fact to your 
state chairman, who will report it to E. 
May Saunders, our first vice-president, 
and general chairman of the membership 
campaign. 

Special honors will be awarded to all 
100% membership units at Columbia. 

Which state will have the largest num- 
ber of 100% units? 


Vocal Solo Competition 


Each Sectional Conference is invited 
to conduct a vocal solo competition for 
high school students during its 1937 
meeting. A full announcement of these 
competitions appeared in the October 
issue of the JouRNAL, on page 26. Each 
high school teacher concerned with vocal 
music should study this announcement 
and the rules given therein. The selec- 
tion of songs to be used is splendid. 
Mrs. Grace P. Woodman of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, is chairman of this proj-: 
ect in the Southern Conference. She 
will be sending out detailed directions 
later. In the meantime, select your eli- 
gible students and arrange for their trip 
to Columbia. It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for talented young singers. 

I hope you like the program plans as 
they are outlined here. If you don’t, 
please do not tell anyone how you feel 
about it—except me. I’d really like to 
get your brickbats as weil as your bou- 
quets. Perhaps I can do something about 
it. I don’t suppose this is a perfect pro- 
gram plan, but I’d like to make it so if 
you will help me do it. 

If you have read this far, you are a 
faithful, loyal Southern Conference boost- 
er, and in that case, I’ll surely be seeing 
you in Columbia. 

Yours for a: Singing South, 


Grace VAN Dyke Mort, President. 


State Chairmen 

Alabama—Mrs. Bertha Loys Gilbert, 531 South 
Lawrence Street, Montgomery. 

Canal Zone—Mrs. Helen C. Baker, Box 6, 
Balboa. 

District of Columbia—Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Park View School, Warder and Otis Streets, 
Washington. 

Florida—Cleva J. 
ida, Gainesville. 

Georgia—Jennie Belle Smith, 635 
Avenue, Athens. 

Kentucky—Lynn Thayer, 
Louisville. 

Louisiana—Maynard Klein, Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial College, New Orleans. 

Maryland—Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, 1218 North 
Calvert Street, Baltimore. 

Mississippi—Roy M. Martin, 
wood. 

North Carolina—James C. 
College, Davidson. 

South Carolina—E. T. Gavin, 
Drive, Columbia. 

Tennessee-—Clementine Monahan, 356 N. Clay- 
brook, Memphis. 

Virginia—Mary Carter 
Street, Portsmouth. 

West Virginia—Marie Boette, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. 


Carson, University of Flor- 
Oglethorpe 


Male High School, 


Box 125, Green- 
Pfohl, Davidson 
1114 Fairview 


Richeson, 310 Court 
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Southern Conference for Music Education 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
MARCH 4, 5, 6, 1937 


All Day: 


6:00 
Evening: 


9:30 
12:15 
1:45-4:30 


2:00-4:30 
7:30 
10:30 


9:00-10:45 
11:00-12:30 


12:45 
2:00-4:30 


6:30 
11:00 


7:30 
8 :30-10:00 


8:30 
10:00-12:30 
2:00-4:30 
6:00 


8:00 
11:00 
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COLUMBIA TOWNSHIP AUDITORIUM 
Where Conference Concerts Will Be Held 


Program 


Wednesday, March 3—Pre-Conference Day 


P.M. 


A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


Visiting schools—various types of work to be found in 
various schools. 

Dinner—Executive Committee. 

Choral Concert, followed by President’s Reception. 


Thursday, March 4 


General Session. 
Luncheon—Conference officers and state chairmen. 


Joint Clinic—vocal and instrumental problems. Hollis 
Dann and George Wilson, leaders. 


Piano Session—Elizabeth Gest, leader. 
Columbia Night. Program by Columbia Schools. 
Lobby Sing. 


Friday, March 5 


. General Session. 


(a) Vocal—Hollis Dann, leader. (b) 
Wilson, leader. (c) Piano— 


Section Clinics: 
Instrumental—George 
Elizabeth Gest, leader. 
College Luncheons. 
Section Meetings: (a) Elementary grades. (b) Junior 
and senior high schools. (c) College and university. 
(d) Piano—Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn, leader. 
Conference Dinner Party. 

Lobby Sing. 


Saturday, March 6 


Breakfasts—special groups. 

Joint Clinic. Round table discussion on “Problems in 
Music Education.” Hollis Dann and George Wilson, 
leaders. 

Piano Section—Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn, leader. 
Special Session, “‘Common Problems of the School Ad- 
ministrator and the Music Educator.” 


General Session. “Music in the Integrated Program of 
Studies.” Mrs. Elizabeth Ayers Kidd, speaker. Dem- 
onstrations of integrated units of work. 


Dinner—retiring and incoming Executive Boards. 
Special Program. 
Lobby Sing. Au Revoir. 

















California-Western Conference 





Biennial Meeting, San Francisco, March 21-24, 1937 


should be enthusiastic about our 

Conference for March 21 to 24. 
San Francisco is! In fact, all Northern 
and Central California appears to be 
catching the spirit and is beginning to 
develop that excitement and enthusiasm 
that counts. At times, it sounds like 
preparation for a National Conference 
rather than our own California-Western 
Section. Perhaps it may even be that. 


F ‘sto music educator in our territory 


San Francisco Organizes for Work 


Late in October Julia Neppert, Presi- 
dent of the Bay District, sent out a call 
for a district meeting October 24th in 
San Francisco. Committees began meet- 
ing at 9:45 in the morning and continued 
work throughout the day. “Bill” Knuth’s 
News Letter had flooded the entire North- 
ern and Central areas and even the 
“big game” did not affect the gathering. 
3y afternoon, over 150 were present and 
nearly that many stayed on for the din- 
ner meeting. Representatives came from 
Chico, Fresno, Sacramento, and the en- 
tire Bay District and three people even 
drove all night in order to come down 
from Arcata in time. The Convention 
Bureau, the music clubs, the school su- 
perintendent and the mayor were all rep- 
resented, and best of all, the school music 
teachers themselves turned out in good 
numbers with just the kind of eagerness 
and interest that should prove to any di- 
rector of music that his teachers were 
with him. 

Miss Neppert turned the meeting over 
to Mr. Dennis and the whole gathering 
became a California-Western Conference 
rather than a Bay District session. Dr. 
McGlade’s address at the dinner meeting 
was inspiring and the young people who 
led the singing during the evening prom- 
ised that there need be no lack of Con- 
ference leadership in the years to come. 





Program Plans 


The Executive Board met that morn- 
ing to plan the program and give official 
approval to the many activities involved 
in the early work preceding a successful 
conference. Just as a proof of loyal serv- 
ice you might like to know that Earle 
Blakeslee traveled all the way from On- 
tario and Arthur Wahlberg from Fresno 
at their own expense so that we might 
have a quorum. 

Do you want to know what happened? 
We have decided to have an All-Confer- 
ence Band, an All-Conference Orchestra 
and an All-Conference Chorus, and re- 
hearsals will be a definite part of the 
program. Get your high school students 
ready. Application blanks will reach the 
entire mailing list before the end of the 
month. We want every section of the 
Conference area represented. If you 
can’t send a large group, you still may 
have individuals who could qualify. 

The decision to feature this type of 
work really decided the question of hotel 
headquarters. 


Official Hotel, the Fairmont 


The Fairmont Hotel has agreed to give 
us the use of three ballrooms seating 
approximately 900 each, and on Monday 
morning, March 22nd, these organiza- 
tions will begin tuning their fiddles and 
warming up voices and horns. Max 
Gelber is chairman of the organization 
of the orchestra and Dr. Hertz has prom- 
ised to direct it provided he is in this 
country. We will know definitely about 
January first. Mr. Mancini will direct 
the band that Arden Allen is organizing. 
Glenn Woods will direct the chorus with 
Norman Pillsbury in charge of organi- 
zation. A group of experts will be 


needed to assist in the work and every 
interested teacher will have opportunity 
to watch these organizations at work 


from the first chord on Monday to the 
final number on the program in the Civic 
Auditorium on Wednesday night. It will 
be a “gala concert” preceded by inten- 
sive work. Every teacher who observes 
the development of these groups under 
expert leadership will return to his own 
field a finer and more enthusiastic teacher. 
Every school fortunate enough to have 
such teachers will have better music next 
year because of the work that will go on 
at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
next March. 


Effective Organization 


The organization work back of such a 
program as planned calls for efficient 
leaders willing to give unselfish service. 
The general chairman of the 1937 Con- 
ference is Superintendent Nourse, who 
promises fullest codperation. As vice- 
chairman and director of music of the 
host city, Charles Dennis will have charge 
of all the music furnished by the San 
Francisco schools. From the number of 
demonstration groups already called for 
in the program, it is evident that he and 
his co-workers have a busy five months 
ahead. Hats off to Dr. William E. 
Knuth! He is directing chairman. To 
“Bill” Knuth falls the task of heading 
the organization of orchestra, band and 
chorus, of coérdinating the work of all 
committees, of providing for meeting 
rooms, and arranging for suppers, lunch- 
eons, dinners etc. with the hotel, and to 
“Bill Knuth” fall the thousand and one 
tasks concerned with the mechanics of 
setting up a great convention. Once any 
event is programmed officially, his ma- 
chine must house it, feed it, stage it, 
secure equipment as needed, etc., etc. 
Those who know his ability to organize 
and to work, know that no more able 
directing chairman.could be found in any 
of the sectional conferences. 


BAY DISTRICT HOLDS A PRE-CONFERENCE CONFERENCE 
You will recognize Conference members from various parts of California in this picture made on the steps of the San Francisco Opera House, Oc- 


tober 24. 


In the front row, left to right: Carroll Cambern, Carl Kritner, Julia Neppert, Constance Frazier, Louise Weinberg, Adolph 


terstein, Frank 


Mancini, Mary Ireland, Charles Dennis, Vanett Lawler, Glenn Woods, Sylvia Garrison, Estelle Carpenter, Arden Allen, William Knuth, Kenneth Dodson, 
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Joseph P. Nourse 
Supt. of San Francisco Schools 
General Chairman Convention 
Committee 


Charles M. Dennis _ 
Director of Music, San Francisco 


Vice-Chairman 





Adolph Otterstein heads the general 
committee on membership and his or- 
ganization includes a representative from 
every city or district in the whole Bay 
area. Believe it or not, nearly thirty 
people responded to his call for a com- 
mittee meeting on football day. The 
secretary of the Planning and Budget 
Committee is Julia Neppert. Anything 
Miss Neppert does is well done. Carroll 
Cambern heads the Exhibitors’ responsi- 
bility for our section and his presence at 
this preliminary meeting was a very real 
help. Between meetings, he was using his 
auto to carry Board members and mu- 
sical directors to inspect hotels and feed- 
ing weary workers who had not stopped 
to eat at the right time. He reports that 
the Fairmont has adequate exhibit space 
and that he has every reason to expect 
a large number of exhibitors. Really 
those exhibitors have a fine place. Every 
time we eat we will see exhibits and 
want to return for further inspection. 

The Executive Board must approve the 
program before it is published in detail. 
You may know, however, that it will be 
a working Conference, that William Rev- 
elli will conduct the instrumental clinics, 
that Miss Pitts will have demonstration 
groups and will also appear in the gen- 
eral program, that we have reason to 
expect the National President, Joseph 
Maddy, that the new State Guide to 
Music Education for the Elementary 
Schools will be presented by the chair- 
men of the various sections, that there 
will be sectional meetings for rural, ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high and 
college, and for voice, piano and other 
instruments, and that there will be dem- 
onstration groups on all levels. 


The Social Side 


What! No entertainment? No fun? 
No social gatherings of friends and neigh- 
bors? Listen! At noon on Sunday, 
district presidents will meet for luncheon 
with the Executive Board. At four that 
afternoon the president invites you to a 
reception in the “red ballroom” where 
you may meet the hospitality committee 
and linger as long as you wish to visit 
old friends and make new ones. There 
will be a musicale that night and more 
visiting and lobby singing. On Monday 
night the Conference banquet. On Tues- 
day there will be district dinner meet- 
ings. These districts have become an 
important part of our C. W. S. M. C. 
and it is fitting that they be featured at 
our meeting. Each president will meet 
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Mary E. Ireland 
President, C. W. S. M. C. 


William E. Knuth 


Directing Chairman 


Gienn H. Woods 
Conductor of All-Conference 
horus 











Frank Mancini 
Conductor | All-Conference 


and 








Dr. Alfred Hertz 
Conductor of All-Conference 
Orchestra 








with his or her own group, with one of 
the distinguished visitors as guest. 

That evening there will be an oppor- 
tunity to hear the San Francisco Munic- 
ipal Chorus and Orchestra. The first 
part of the program will include Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” conducted by Dr. 
Hans Leschae, Director of the Munic- 
ipal Chorus, and the second part of the 
program will include Stravinsky’s “Sym- 
phony of the Psalms” conducted by 
Stravinsky, himself. 

After the concert there will be lobby 
singing and social gatherings. Mr. Ot- 
terstein is asking us to program a Phi 
Mu Alpha buffet supper. If there are 
any other groups who would like to 
“sup” also, write the president. We 
like to program eating and visiting as 
well as work. The general session on 
Wednesday afternoon will close with an 
hour of fine music from the San Fran- 
cisco schools and then we will all ad- 
journ to the Civic Auditorium for that 
“Gala Concert.” 

So plans the Executive Board! So 
San Francisco prepares to carry out its 
part in putting over the program! So 
individuals or groups organize for five 
months of unselfish work! 


Membership Committee 
Organization 

Adolph Otterstein, Chairman of the 
Membership Division of the San Fran- 
cisco 1937 Convention Committee, an- 
nounces that the following Conference 
members have been named to direct the 
promotional activities in the various 
vicinities indicated: 

Charles H. Smith, Fort Bragg; Margretta 
Banks, Petaluma; Raymond R. Pittinger, Mill 
Valley; Eleanor V. Short, San Jose; Grace E. 
Timmons, Richmond; Genevieve Uhi, Sacra- 
mento; Elmer H. Young, Burlingame; Liveria 
S. Dittman, San Rafael; Mrs. Lillian Birming- 
ham, San Francisco; David L. Harms, Napa; 
LeRoy Deeg, Hayward; Mabelle Wilson, Berk- 
eley; Irene C. Shea, San Francisco; Grace 
Olney, Knightsen; Arden W. Allen, Oakland; 
Mrs. Frances M. Rauer, San Francisco; Lor- 
raine M. Martin, San Francisco; Hazel Kirk, 
Los Gatos; Nellie C. Sullivan, San Francisco; 
A. Bernice Tutt, Vallejo; Anna Kyle, Fairfield. 


Central District 

Now comes the Central District to 
pledge its allegiance. That group post- 
poned its meeting so that Miss Wein- 
berg and others might attend the Bay 
District. Nearly fifty met in the Cali- 
fornian Hotel at Fresno on October 
3lst for their first fall meeting. It was 
fun meeting with those people and find- 
ing them eager to hear about the pro- 
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MERRILY 

WE SING 
A Community song book, 
144 pages, 176 songs. 


Contains 29 FEIST copy- 
righted songs which have 
never before appeared in 
a book of this kind, in- 
cluding "Dear Old Girl," "When You Wore 
@ Tulip", "M-O-T-H-E-R", "Peggy O'Neil”, 
“Over There,” "K-K-K-Katy," “Ja-da," etc. 
Songs for male voices, for mixed voices, 
solos and for group singing. Ideally 
suited for home, school, club and fraternity 
gatherings. PRICE, 25c. 











COLLECTION OF 
WORLD FAMOUS 





MARCHES 
Fifteen Great Marches 
arranged for Piano Solo, 
with guitar chords. In- 
cluding most of the famous Holzmann 
marches, "Blaze Away", “Uncle Sammy", etc. 
The rousing “Over There", Goldman's 
“Chimes of Liberty", the great college 
marches “Down the Field" and "Yale Boola" 


and the stirring Rangers’ Song” from Rio 
Rita, etc. PRICE, 50c. 











Sune Feist 
rao nonon ELEMENTARY 
Hugs METHOD FOR 

din PIANO 
ACCORDION 


An interesting and easy 
course for the beginner, 
by L. H. McQueston, the well-known 
instructor of this instrument. Comprising 
ten lessons and twelve simple songs graphi- 
cally illustrated so that the fingering may 
be readily visualized. The preparation of 
this method was brought about by the lack 
of suitable material for the younger student 
and the small accordion. Each step has 
been tested in actual private and class 
teaching so as to provide the beginner with 
the proper understanding of the instrument 
as well as ample and interesting playing 


material. PRICE, 50c. 











WRITE DEPT. F FOR COMPLETE LIST OF FOLIOS 


1629 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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gram and eager to participate in all 
Conference activities. There was con- 
siderable interest in the orchestra, band 
and chorus. Fresno has already partic- 
ipated in National work of this kind, 
and they are alert to the possibilities 


locally. What say the Northern and 
Southern Districts? Do we hear “San 
Francisco, we are coming!” from the 


South and “We'll meet you March 21st” 
from the North? 

By the way, all these preliminary ac- 
tivities have been greatly assisted by the 
presence of Vanett Lawler of our Na- 
tional office, and have profited by the 
interest and presence of Miss Heffer- 
nan from the State Superintendent’s 
office. 

Watch for the next JournaL. It will 
carry the program—see that your friends 
read it. We want school superintend- 
ents to see what is being provided for the 
improvement of music teaching in this 
section, and we want classroom teachers 
to know what is being prepared for 
them. If they understand the educational 
possibilities the halls will be full. 

Mary E izasetu IreELAnp, President. 


The Bay Section 


Tz meeting of the Bay Section in 
San Jose, December 5, with President 
Julia M. Neppert presiding, offered a 
program of demonstrations in class piano, 
drum and bugle corps, class voice, in- 
strumental materials, and in choral work. 
Taking part in the various demonstra- 
tions were Mary McClure of Los Gatos 
High School; Albert Taix of Roosevelt 
Junior High School of San Jose; Sylvia 
Garrison, Oakland; Maurine Thompson, 
San Jose State College; Jean Shellback, 
_ Jose High School; Leon Jenkins of 
San Jose; Charles Hayward, Los Gatos; 
Adolph Otterstein, San Jose State Col- 
lege; H. C. McCurley, San Jose High 
School; and Shirley Willis, William Er- 
lendson, and Eleanor Short of San Jose. 
“No speeches, few introductions, and all 
the rest entertainment,” was the promise 
for the dinner meeting which included 
music by the San Jose High School A 
Cappella Choir; the Mt. View High 
School group, directed by Lyle Camp- 
bell; pianologues by Mary McClure; 
“Jack and Jill” in operatic style by 
Maurine Thompson and William Erlend- 
son; and “Bathing Beauties” vintage 1890, 
directed by Mrs. McClure. 
Superintendent of schools Walter Bach- 
rodt extended greetings to the visitors. 








The committee for the San Jose meeting 


were: Adolph W. Otterstein—chairman ; 
Eleanor Short, Shirley Willis, Albert 
Taix, Bernice Rose, Lyle Campbell, Mary 
McClure, H. C. McCurley, F. F. Jeffers, 
Maurine Thompson, and Allyn Ferguson. 


Southern District Meeting 


HE CAMPUS of the University of Cal- 

ifornia at Los Angeles was the scene 
of the Southern District meeting, De- 
cember 12. The program planned by 
President Elsa Brenneman and her as- 
sociate officers featured sessions devoted 
to (1) the discussion and demonstration 
of class instruction in instrumental music 
with selections played by the combined 
All-City High School Symphonic Band 
and the Southern California Bandmasters 
Clinic Band; and (2) a series of discus- 
sions on appreciation showing how it 
should permeate all music study. Ches- 
ter A. Perry and Frances A. Wright, 
respectively, were chairmen of these two 
meetings with Ruth Grant of Long 
Beach, Donald Bennett of Los Angeles, 
Mary Boland of Beverly Hills, Dorotha 
Matson of Compton, Pauline Alderman, 
Helen Davenport of Long Beach, and 
Howard Swan, Eagle Rock, taking part. 
Donald Rowe, Chester Perry and Rich- 
ard Bailey conducted the orchestra. 

Louis Woodson Curtis was chairman 
of the general session. Among the speak- 
ers were Mary Ireland, president of the 
California- 7 estern School Music Con- 
ference, A. Raubenheimer of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Van- 
ett Lawler, assistant executive secretary 
of the Conference. Music was provided 
by the A Cappella Choir of the Univer- 
sity of California, Squire Coop, director, 
and by the Pasadena Junior College Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Milton Mohs, director. 

Dr. Marvin L. Darsie gave an ad- 
dress of welcome and Orto Klemperer 
was guest speaker at the luncheon and 
business meeting, which was held at 
Kerckhoff Hall. The Belmont Trio pro- 
vided music. 


Music and American Youth 


The Pacific Coast series of the Music 
and American Youth Broadcasts spon- 
sored by the California-Western and 
Northwest Conferences will be resumed 
in February for another period of six 
weeks, culminating in the San Francisco 
Convention. Announcements will be issued 
through the usual channels by the com- 
mittee. The General Chairman, Leslie P. 
Clausen. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES JUNIOR ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Although this is not, strictly speaking, a school music group, we are told that the members of the 


two organizations are all pupils from the elementary and high schools of New South Wales. 

From the program folder of a concert given at Conserva- 

Sydney, during the past season, we gain the following information regarding the 

Patron—The Pe Honourable the Lord Mayor of Sydney; 
A 


founder and conductor is Carl Sauer. 
torium Hall, 
sponsorship of the groups: 
Councillor T. E. Rofe, Esq., F. R. S. S., F. 
O. B. E., and Roland Foster, nee FF. & & 

on. 


Secretary a 


The 


President— 


Vice-Presidents—Dr. A. R. McLeod, M. D., 


London (State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney); 


W. Snow, Esq. 
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Thee beh off vs hind 


ia —THAT'’S THE REASON 


tt Th for the demand for this new class string ensemble method. 
IT, 
é I} h 


In writing the Aeolian String Ensemble Method George Dasch and 
Aileen Bennett recognized the fact that a pupil's progress will be 
musically sound if the work is presented simply and directly. Short 
concise technical material is provided in a series of projects, followed 
in each project by a program piece, either selected from the master- 
works or especially composed. Throughout, the material has been 
composed to keep it interesting from melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
standpoints, and to instill a well-rounded musicianship. {] Piano 
accompaniments are provided in the Score of each Book, and in 
Book One each instrument is supplied with piano accompaniment, 
thus facilitating valuable home-practice with more than one member 
of the family participating. {[ The Method, ideally suited to individual 
or group instruction, is priced exceedingly low and, though the 
pages are not overcrowded with notes, is a literal jewel-case of 
material. We invite you to compare it with any string method 
available and are sure you will endorse it, along with many noted 
authorities, as one of the finest works of its kind. 


BOOK ONE—ELEMENTARY 
BOOK TWO—INTERMEDIATE BOOK THREE—ADVANCED 


Prices: Each Book: Full Score with Piano, $1.00; 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, each 60c; 
(Book 3—Cello-Bass combined, 60c). 


Discounts on Quantities 
Send for Complete Catalog of Vocal and Instrumental School Music 


H. T. FitzSimons Company 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Dept. S Chicago, Illinois 
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In response to the intense interest in the improvement J P bl . h d 
of music education in America— ust Uu isne 


MUSIC EDUCATION . 
219 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 STANDARDS OF 


(Issued as Part II of the Thirty-Fifth Year- AD l DICATION 
book of the National Society for the Study 

of Education in cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference.) 


a 
An authentic statement of the basic princi- 
ples of music education and an account of the 
various music activities in schools. A defen- 
sible working basis for a program of school 
music. 


Report of the Committee on Adjudication 
of the American Bandmasters Association, 
and other material pertaining to the man- 


" agement of and participation in inter- 
“The greater part of this yearbook can be 
read with distinct profit by superintendents 
of schools, curriculum supervisors, and other 


scholastic music competitions. A handbook 


of value to every director, and a manual 


school administrators, even if they personally for sponsors of contests. 
can’t tell YANKEE DoopLe from Gop Save THE - 
Kine.” 


50c postpaid 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY : 


Published by 
509-11-13 North East Street NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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BUESCHER 


True-Tone 
INSTRUMENTS 


@ Exceptionally easy to play— 
perfect in scale — beautiful in 
tone! 

Every Buescher True-Tone in- 
strument is built to this high 
quality standard. Nothing is left 
to chance or the uncertainty of 
hand production in the attain- 
ment of this goal. The result is 
definitely recognizable when 
Buescher True-Tones are used 
in any ensemble or solo work. 
In the school band and orches- 
tra the rich resources of these 
instruments give assurance of 


faster progress, finer musical 
achievement. 
FRE CLASSROOM 
MANUAL 


In the convenient form of this new book 
you have the whole story of the origin 
and development of band instruments. 
Splendid material for classroom instruc- 
tion and inspiration presented in concise, 
interesting style. Sent free and with- 
out obligation, to supervisors, band 
leaders and teachers. Mail the coupon. 


Bu. 


New Catalog—describes 
and illustrates complete 
True-Tone line. Mail 

coupon for copy. 









H 


Buescner Bann 
Instrument Company, 
1201 Buescher Bldg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please 
send [J classroom manual on history and 
uses of band instruments; [] new Buescher 
—_= -Tone catalog; CD detailed information 
oN ee 








(Mention Instrument) 
Position...... 
Street 
City. 
State. 
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Northwest Conference 


Erust M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., President 
Donatp Foutz, Boise, Idaho, 1st Vice President 
Bsrgenics Barnard, Moscow, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
AnpDEEWw Loney, Jn, LaGrande, Ore., Secretary 
Water C. WELK, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
Heten M. Hatt, Seattle, Wash., Director 


Marcuseits V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., 


Director 


Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Director 
Cuaries R. Corts, Billings, Mont., Natl. Director 





1937 Convention Notes 


¥ ou will note from the outline of the 
program that we are to hear from 
the following nationally known music 
people : National President Joseph 
Maddy, Lilla Belle Pitts, James L. Mur- 
sell, and our directors, George Dasch, 
William D. Revelli and John Smallman. 

At every session musical numbers will 
be presented by organizations from the 
Northwest. These groups will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 

As announced in the October JourNAL, 
the 1937 Portland Convention Committee 
is headed by Superintendent Charles A. 
Rice as general chairman. W. H. Boyer, 
supervisor of music, is vice-chairman, 
and H. M. Gunn, principal of Lincoln 
High School, is directing chairman. 
Chairmen of the various committee 
groups comprising the general commit- 
tee thus far announced, include the fol- 
lowing : 

Committee of State Organizations — Franck 
Eichenlaub. In-and-About Group—Mrs. Donald 
B. Spencer. Other Related School Music by 
anizations — Frederick Goodrich. P. T. 

rganizations—Mrs. W. R. Kinser. Mesber 
ship and Ticket Sales—Louise Robbins; asso- 
ciate chairmen—Lillian Acorn, Maude Mc- 
Aulay, H. W. Ager. Publicity and Press— 
Harold Milnes. Halls and Auditoriums— 
Stephen Smith. Student Rehearsals—W. 
Nusbaum. Ushers and Guards—W. A. Pettys. 
Hospitality—Alice Smith. Local Transporta- 
tion—Ella Cornell Jesse. Housing—Kate Del 
Marden. Banquets — Waldemar _Hollensted. 
Special Luncheons, Dinners, and Breakfasts— 
Chester R. Duncan. 

Careful arrangements are being made 
to take care of the students who enroll 
in the band, chorus, or orchestra. They 
will be placed in hotels at a cost not to 
exceed 75 cents per night. The cost to 
the students in addition to the above, will 
be for meals and their registration fee, 
which will probably be $3.85. Complete 
information and registration blanks are 
being mailed to all music teachers in the 
Northwest. 

The Multnomah Hotel will be head- 
quarters. We are able to schedule our 
general sessions and rehearsals in the 
hotel, which will be a great convenience 
for those attending. 

Eruet M. Henson, President. 


Welcome to Portland 


Liaw of the corps of the Port- 
land Public Schools are appreci- 
ative of the fact that we are to entertain 
the Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence this year. We entertained the Na- 
tional Education Association last July. 
It is not often that any city has the rare 
privilege of being host to two such con- 
ventions in one year. 

Music is considered a fundamental 
subject in a modern school system. As 
time goes on, we shall have more of it. 
A convention such as this gives an im- 
petus to music that is felt for a long time 
in a community. We consider it a 


privilege and an honor that has come to 
Portland to be host to the music teach- 
ers of the Northwest. 
Cuar.es A. Rice, Superintendent 
Portland Public Schools 


All-Northwest High School 
Chorus 


) emery blanks for the All-Con- 
ference Chorus are being sent to all 
the music teachers of the Northwest 
whose names and addresses are available. 
Additional copies of the blanks may be 
secured from Conference officers, state 
chairmen, and committee members. 

The committee in charge is especially 
desirous of having small vocal groups 
represented at this Conference. If you 
have a group now organized (trio, quar- 
tet, sextet, etc.) will you please urge 
them to apply as a unit for the All-Con- 
ference Chorus? Also, we should like to 
know of any such groups so that it will 
be possible to include them on some part 
of the convention program. 

Any questions regarding the All-North- 
west Chorus should be referred to the 
undersigned at State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

STANLEY M, TEEL, Chairman. 
Vocal Affairs Committee 


William D. Revelli 
George Dasch 


= names that stand for leadership 
and attainment in the realm of in- 
strumental school music—the baton tech- 
nicians of the 1937 Northwest Band and 
Orchestra! 

The success of the 1937 Orchestra 
Conference is assured; we all remember 
the outstanding work of our genial and 
gracious friend, George Dasch, at the 
Boise Conference. 

Mr. Revelli is making his first trip to 
the Northwest, but I am certain it will 
not be his last. His outstanding reputa- 
tion as a band leader is recognized 
throughout the country — and here’s a 
tip: Don’t miss his clinic demonstra- 
tion! 

This is an opportunity for high school 
students to play under the batons of two 
great conductors. Pass the good word 
on to your fine players and urge them to 
perfect their playing so that they may 
qualify for membership in either the 
Conference Band or Orchestra. 

The programs for both organizations 
and information relative to membership, 
enrollment fees and sample application 
blanks, are supplied through the mail to 
all supervisors, teachers and directors of 
the Northwest. For additional blanks or 
information, address the undersigned at 
Central School, Tacoma, Washington. 

Louis G. WerseNn, Chairman, 
Instrumental Affairs Committee. 
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Northnest Music Educators Convention and Festival 





NORTHWEST MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE— FIFTH BIENNIAL MEETING 


PORTLAND, OREGON, MARCH 28-31, 1937 
Official Hotel: The Multnomah 


Tuesday, March 30 
FORENOON 
Rehearsals—Band, Orchestra, Chorus. 
Third General Session. Discussion: 
Business Meeting. 
Luncheon. Discussion: “Creative Music.” 
AFTERNOON 
Fourth General Session. 
(1) Speaker: James L. Mursell (topic to be an- 


“Radio.” 


nounced). 
(2) Discussion: “Rural Schools.” 
Session I. Vocal Singing Contest. 


Piano Class Teaching. 
Northwest College Music Conference. 
EVENING 
Northwest College Conference Dinner. 
Gala Concert—All-Northwest High School 
Chorus and Orchestra. Civic Auditorium. 


Session II. 
Session ITI. 


Band, 


Lobby Sing. 
Wednesday, March 31 


FORENOON 
Fifth General Session. 
Vocal Clinic, conducted by John Smallman. 
“Integration”’—Lilla Belle Pitts. 
Luncheon—new officers and directors. 
Special Group Luncheons. 
AFTERNOON 
Band Clinic, conducted by William D. Revelli. 
Panel Discussion: “The Place of Music in the 
Curriculum and Life.” James L. Mursell, Chair- 


Cre 
Program Outline 
(TENTATIVE) 
Sunday, March 28 
FORENOON 
Church Services. 8:00 
AFTERNOON 10:15 
Registration—All-Northwest High School Band, 11:30 
Chorus, Orchestra. 12:15 
Rehearsals of Band, Orchestra, Chorus. 2-00 
Executive Board Dinner. ; 
EVENING 
Concert (program to be announced). 3:30 
Lobby Sing. 
Monday, March 29 
FORENOON 6:00 
Rehearsals—Band, Chorus and Orchestra. 8:00 
Opening Session (speakers to be announced). 
Luncheon. Discussion: “Teacher Training.” 10:30 
AFTERNOON 
Rehearsals—Band, Orchestra, Chorus. 8:30 
Second General Session. 
(1) Orchestra Clinic, conducted by George Dasch. 10:15 
(2) Discussion: “Instrumental Ensembles,” Jo- 12:15 
seph E. Maddy. 
EVENING 30 
Informal Dinner—Officers, State Chairmen, Instru- re 
mental and Vocal Affairs Committees. Discus- ; 
sion: “Festivals and Contests.” 
Portland Night—Gala Concert at the Civic Audi- 
torium, auspices of Portland Public Schools. 7 :00 
Lobby Sing. 10:00 


man. 
EVENING 
Conference Banquet. 
Lobby Sing. 





Charles A. Rice Ethel M. Henson 


Superintendent of Portland President 
Schools ‘ Northwest Music Educators 
General Chairman of Convention onference 


Committee 


Principal Lincoln High School, 


Directing Chairman of Conven- 


H,. M. Gunn 


William H. Boyer 
_ Supervisor of Music | 
Vice-Chairman of Convention 
Committee 


Portland 


tion Committee 
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North Central Conference 





Pass are well in hand for the com- 
bined _convention- clinic-festival pro- 
gram which is being arranged for the 
biennial meeting of the North Central 
Conference to be held at Minneapolis, 
April 4-9. These paragraphs are in- 
tended to supplement information pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Jour- 
NAL. The complete program will be 
printed in the next issue, and in the 
meantime, all members and friends of 
the North Central Conference will re- 
ceive further information by mail. 


General Program 


Several features new to the North 
Central Conference are to be included 
this year in addition to the general ses- 
sions, section meetings, demonstrations, 
discussions, musical programs, and in- 
strumental and vocal clinics. We are to 
have a choral festival conducted by the 
National School Vocal Association. A 
day will be spent in St. Paul where a 
program of exceptional interest will be 
provided by the music department of the 
St. Paul Public Schools under the direc- 
tion of Mathilda Heck. The music de- 
partment of Minneapolis Public Schools, 
under the direction of T. P. Giddings, 
will present a series of programs and 
projects, widely diversified in scope, in- 
stead of the customary host city festival 
concert. 


Section Meetings 


Provision has thus far been made for 
section meetings devoted to music ap- 
preciation, piano class instruction, music 
in the junior high school, church choirs, 
radio, music in Catholic schools, amateur 
music, grade school music, music in rural 
schools, teacher training supervision, se- 
nior high school, instrumental classes in 
the grades, and summer music classes. 


Panel Discussion 


“The Music Curriculum” will be the 
general topic discussed by the panel 
which is being organized by Russell V. 
Morgan, chairman of the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council of the National 





C. R. Reed 
Superintendent of Minneapolis 
Schools 
General Chairman Convention 
Committee 
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Paul S. Amidon 
Superintendent of St. Paul 


Conference. Speakers representing all 
fields and phases of education will take 
part in this panel. This panel will be 
committed to the interpretation of phi- 
losophies and the specific objectives and 
procedures of the curriculum. 


Vocal Clinics 


The series of vocal clinics will be un- 
der the direction of Hollis Dann who 
will be assisted by high school choral 
organizations. In one clinic session the 
supervisors and teachers themselves will 
comprise the laboratory group. 


Instrumental Clinics 


The Minnesota Bandmasters Associa- 
tion, William Abbott, president, is in 
charge of this feature which will take 
the place of the annual clinic of the 
Minnesota bandmasters. A clinic band 
and a clinic orchestra are being organ- 
ized. These groups will be heard in the 
final concert Friday evening. Conductors 
and clinic leaders: Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, William D. Revelli, Henry Sopkin, 
Ralph Rush, 
Lentz, A. R. McAllister, president of the 
National School Band Association. 


North Central Vocal Festival 


Under the auspices of the National 
School Vocal Association and with the 
codperation of the various state organi- 
zations of the North Central area, the 
first interstate competition-festival has 
been scheduled as part of the North 
Central Conference program. Eligibility 
for participation in the festival will be 
based on ratings received in the contests 
held last spring. In states where there 
were no 1936 contests, the recognized 
state organization or authority will be 
asked to recommend the choral group 
which shall represent the state, in case 
an audition is necessary. 

It is the purpose of the National School 
Vocal Association to inaugurate regional 
National festivals as finals for the state 
chorus competitions in 1938. Therefore, 
the Vocal Association desires to codper- 
ate as closely as possible with the state 


Carleton Stewart, D. L. 





Mathilda A. Heck 
Director of Music, St. Paul 
Schools Associate Vice-Chairman 


Associate General Chairman 


organizations in planning and carrying 
out the Minneapolis festival in order to 
establish the relationships and to secure 
the experience leading toward the suc- 
cessful launching of the National finals 
following the state competitions in 1938. 
The North Central Conference gladly 
cooperates in this project by furnishing 
the necessary facilities. The event will 
provide a feature of outstanding inter- 
est, and the plan as proposed will offer 
developments in competition-festival pro- 
cedure which will be of challenging in- 
terest to participants, directors and lis- 
teners. 

Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan, is 
general chairman of the North Central 
Committee of the Vocal Association. 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri, 
heads the executive committee of the 
National Association. 


High School Solo Singing 
Competition 


Also under the auspices of the Na- 
tional School Vocal Association will be 
the North Central preliminary for the 
National High School Solo Singing Com- 
petition. This competition will be open 
to high school students of the North 
Central Conference. To be eligible a 
student must have passed his sixteenth 
birthday and must be certified by prin- 
cipal or superintendent as a ‘registered 
high school pupil in good standing. Win- 
ners will be eligible to enter the na- 
tional finals which will be held at the 
time of the biennial convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference in 
1938. For further information see Music 
Epucators JourNAL for October, or 
write to the North Central Chairman, 
care of the Conference headquarters of- 
fice, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL, 
Suite 840. 


N. S. O. A. 


The National School Orchestra As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Minneapolis during the Conference. In- 
formation regarding this event can be 
secured from president Adam P. Lesin- 
sky, Whiting Public Schools, Whiting, 
Indiana. 
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Official Hotel 


Headquarters will be at Hotel Nicol- 
let, which will house the exhibits, regis- 
tration and many of the major sessions. 
Make your room reservation now! We 
expect a full house! 


Caro. M. Pirrts, President 


s 


The Conference —as a Member 
Sees It 


TT coming Conference meeting at 
Minneapolis stirs up my enthusiasm 
and brings to mind the Conference meet- 
ings of the past. Back in 1907 when 
the Conference came into existence, con- 
ventions did not mean much to me. I 
was making an adjustment of life, break- 
ing off the tie of home and family with 
its ease, its protections, its harbor of 
love, and trying to pick up the tie to 
outside life with its hurry, its complex- 
ity, its insecurity, its competition and all 
that goes with it. 

Although back in the rank of teach- 
ing, I did not follow the then small 
Conference with any degree of enthu- 
siasm until after the 1914 Minneapolis 
meeting. I went to it with Frances 
Wright, who was then supervisor of 
music in Des Moines, Iowa, and one of 
the most progressive of supervisors—and 
one of the few original, independent, 
ahead-of-the-time workers in the field. 
There were present all the leaders of 
this great movement. Many of those 
leaders, the trail blazers of this country’s 
music educators, are to many of the pres- 
ent time workers just names—Congdon, 
Foreman, Coburn, P. C. Hayden, Walter 
Aiken, Frank Beach, Julia Crane, Birdie 
Alexander, Elizabeth Carmichael, Caro- 
line Bourgard, Mrs. Sweezy, Ada Flem- 
ing, Margaret Streeter, and so many 
others too numerous to mention. 

Well, that meeting was to me an in- 
spiration, an opening into a revitalized, 
social, and professional life. There I 
found friendship and associations which 
have never been dropped. This coming 
meeting can mean just that to any young 
worker in the field who has never gone 
to a Conference or joined the ranks of 
Conference members. 


In all these intervening years since 
1914 I have missed Conference meetings 
in only two years—one year when my 
superintendent would not allow me to go, 
and in 1933, when it was impossible to 
attend. In these meetings I have made 
friends, found help, and have taken away 
memories which hold good today. In all 
these years, this Conference has stood for 
the highest and best, and its leaders have 
been men and women of character, vision 
and efficient leadership. Nothing of the 
cheap, flashy, material concept has ever 
crept in. I am sure the Conference will 
continue to hold up the high standard 
of music, of truth, dignity, loyalty, with 
a spirit of good taste and refinement and 
that its members will continue to be 
alert, enthusiastic, professional-minded 
leaders. 


Plan to be at the Minneapolis meeting 
to receive enthusiasm, inspiration, prac- 
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NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Convention - Clinic - Festival 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
APRIL 4-9, 1937 


Bon 
FEATURES 


Sunday Evening Choir Festival 


Sponsored by the Choirmasters Guild 


Instrumental Clinics 


Under the Auspices of the Minnesota Bandmasters Association 


Vocal Clinics 
Conducted by Hollis Dann 


North Central Choral Festival 


Conducted by National School Vocal Association 
North Central Division 


North Central High School Solo Singing Competition 


Conducted by the National School Vocal Association 


Lectures, Demonstrations, Discussion Forums 


Speakers of National Prominence in the Field of Music Education 
and General Education 


Concert by the North Central Clinic Band 
and Orchestra 


St. Paul Public Schools Day 


Program in Charge of the St. Paul Public Schools 
Music Department 


Minneapolis Public Schools Programs 
A New Feature Replacing the Customary Host City Festival 


Exhibits 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


In-and-About Club Program 


In-and-About Twin Cities Music Educators Club 


A 
Official Hotel: The Nicollet 


Convention Committee Headquarters 
Board of Education, City Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Directing Chairman 


Business Headquarters of the North Central M. E. C. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois 


























New Gamble Choruses 


TWO-PART S. A. 


Stop Dat Buzzin’ (E)..... ..Mitchell-Lester 1235 .10 
Clever dialect number with a catchy melody. 

Splendid encore material. 
THREE-PART S. S. A. 

Love Is the Wind (M) Mitchell-Howorth 1193 .15 
A brilliant closing song with rippling accom- 
paniment. 

Robin in the Rain, The (M).. Cain 1181 .15 
Right tuneful and replete with tricky effects ho 
seldom found in published form. re ' 

Sing Again (M) Protheroe-Cain 1217 .15 


All ot «he thrill of the original in this arrange- 
ment. 
Stop Dat Buzzin’ (E) Mitchell-Lester 1236 .10 
Tears And Smiles (E) Protheroe-Howorth 
A standard ballad, very effective. 
Vendor’s Song (M) McKay 
A real “find,” the sort of thing that is seldom 
written but alw: ays in demand. 


JUNIOR HIGH BOYS 
Songs for Junior High School rs 
, right-Lester 60 
Some forty-six songs, old and a A * 
composed or arranged for boys’ voices, com- 
bining the two Sopranos, Alto-Tenor, and Bari- 
tone. The melody is given to the most appro- 
priate voice, creating added interest. 


MIXED—SECULAR 

My Dream Is of An Island Place (E)... .Cain 
Simplicity and beauty, picturing “a little 
island on whose face the stars are watchers 
only.” 

Vendor's Song (M)...... McKay 
A real “find,” the sort of thing that is ouien 
written but always i in demand. 


1241 15 


1251 15 





ORGANIZE A 
MINIATURE MELODY BAND 


Rushford’s Link Between the 
Rhythm Band and a Real Orchestra 
Real instruments; beautiful ensemble music, yet a course 
so simple children quickly acquire complete mastery. 
No special teacher training required. Various instru- 
ments, providing complete color range, are amazingly 
low in price, yet sturdy and musically correct, assuring 
quick development in elementary theory, sight reading, 
and perfect pitch. (See September Guide No. 7 pages 
39-43.) 
Write For Organization Plans Today — Free 


of one of the greatest music libraries . . 
systematically classified files of vocal, choral, and instrumental . 
editions and arrangements, new and old . 
modern . . . operettas and cantatas . . . the world of printed music 
spreads and unfolds before you like a musician's dream, in the pages 
of the NEW MUSIC GUIDE. Don't let this valuable book lie idle 
on your shelf. Consult it. Use it. Thumb its pages for the treasures 
they contain. Use your NEW MUSIC GUIDE every day. Here are 


a few excerpts from the last issue. 





ont Let it Get DUSTY! 


@ Browsing through the endless aisles 


picking, choosing from 


+ + masters, contemporary, 


NEW! and a HIT 


FESTIVAL BAND BOOK 
A sensational success with the school band. Marches, 
Novelties, Serenades, and Overtures. Splendid program 
material “Arranged as You Like It.” A complete program 


in one book. 
sa ETS 
Carnival Parade—March................... Glenn Morton 
The Clock in the Toy ! Shop—Novelty..... Lemont-Kullak 
nncakactescsstceecsnsseus N. Glazoroff 
yn he + a pietaiialipicietbaiaeeseacieanaliaan J. Olivadoti 
3) SS Glenn Morton 
a ee G. E. Holmes 
7 © Pompe Malor March gorssennses env ym 
Pompous OP" BERTGR.. . 0. ccc ccccccces I 

Festi TES: G. E. Holmes 
G Mount March aaah se eeeeeeeede Olivadoti 
paw) in Vienna—Waltz. . J. Olivadoti 

—Serenade......... J. Olivadoti 
time Out—March.. uacioeas J. Olivadoti 
Father ot Vietory March. eaarmues ...-Ganné 
Price each book, Director's score, 75¢ 


TREMENDOUS SUCCESS, THIS goon OF 
DON WILSON ARRANGED 
JUNIOR CLASSICS FOR ORCHESTRA 
Sixteen pages of the most original and thrilling transcript 
ed with parts interchangeable, and all in all = | 


design 
practical and popular book you can bring to your library. 
by 4 

Selection from H. M. S. orem eehbuctabete Sullivan 
Entr’acte Gavotte... ; ......Gillet 
 ( rere Folksong 
Ballet Music trom “Rosamunde”................ Schubert 
Shepherd’s Dance, from Henry Vil!.............. German 
To the Colore—March....................:.-- Hollaender 


Dance of the Comedians, trom “The Bartered Bride”’ Smetana 
Tee | 


Overture—La Belle France. pic cahecientadheineiana oon 
Pizzicato — errr Delibes 

RE Ore ee Johann ~~ 
The Father of Victory—March....... . Gann 


” 








—— —=—=—— 


REGISTER NOW, or verify your name and address on our present 


mailing list, 





Name | | 
Street Address. State... siaseiialiataie - | 
I AM A Director or Supervisor in Public or Parochial Schools of 0 Bands (JOrchestras [Vocal Music 
og of Music ina © Church (© College | 
IAMA Use Music for ALSO Music for amp! USE 
O Student 0 Voice ©) Band tf 4 Band 
© Teacher O Piano © Orchestra C) Operet 
OC) Soloist CO) Organ ©) Wind Ensembles O Canta 
) Violin © Dance Orch. Oo nach Records | 
I USE Music for: 
Secular Genagenet and Number of hoes . Sacred | 
© Chorus.. Uni. and 2-pt.. Dh adcnvdakendinenenesenin 
©) Chorus i hatuddsidahicunnubeaenbanedat O Choir. . sons I 
©) Chorus.. ..8. 8. A. A. ‘ of rere I 
©) Chorus. TTB or TBB.. | 
O Chorus oooeke Te B.B..... oh) 2a 
0) Chorus... — +h Gee ic scenenpaeweewnss | 
© Chorus 8. A. T. B.. Serer’ 
© Chorus 5 to 8-pt. mx. “eo Be Mi nsestecennssacreseaseees | 


for t the NEW midwinter MUSIC GUIDE, out soon 

















Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, 





Illinois 
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Association and Club News 





National Association of Schools of 
Music 


HE THIRTEENTH annual meeting of the 

Association will be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago December 30 and 31, 
1936. President Howard Hanson has an- 
nounced that two of the meetings will 
be in codperation with the annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation. The first of these, on the 
morning of the thirtieth, will discuss the 
at present all important question of fed- 
eral legislation affecting musicians and 
music schools. A pending bill before 
Congress to regulate the immigration of 
foreign musicians and a bill to create a 
director of music in the Federal Bureau 
of Education in the Department of the 
Interior should provoke interesting dis- 
cussion and definite recommendations. 
The Thursday morning meeting will be 
devoted to consideration of more aca- 
demic questions, such as the comparative 
value of the credit system versus the 
comprehensive examination in determin- 
ing the qualification of a student to re- 
ceive the Bachelor of Music degree. The 
list of speakers will be announced as 
soon as it is completed. The final meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the election of new institutional 
members and the hearing of important 
committee reports on the progress of the 
various studies which are under way in 
the subjects of graduate study in music, 
repertory required of students, qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers in collegiate 
schools of music, programs of music 
study in secondary schools designed to 
prepare students to enter music schools, 
and library requirements. 

The National Association of Schools of 
Music now has a membership of over 
seventy-five, including both college mu- 
sic departments and independent schools 
of music. It has published in addition to 
its book of by-laws and requirements for 
degrees and its bulletin of Association 
action, a List of Books on Music for the 
guidance of librarians in making pur- 
chases. This list, issued in 1934, may be 
secured from the Secretary, at South- 
western College, Memphis, Tenn., at the 
cost price of 25 cents. An addendum 
bringing the list up to date has just been 
printed and is obtainable for ten cents, 
postpaid.—Burnet C. TutHitt, Secre- 
tary. 


Montana M. E. A. 


.4 Tae Montana Music Educators As- 
sociation was organized during the sum- 
mer at the University of Montana by a 
group of music teachers, who elected the 
following officers for the fiscal year be- 
ginning September 1: President—Emmet 
Anderson, Missoula; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Catherine Potter, Dodson; Advisers— 
Stanley Teel, University of Montana, and 
Marguerite V. Hood, state supervisor of 
music. The Association is divided into 
four sections corresponding to the dis- 
tricts of the Montana Education Associ- 
ation. Each section is headed by a vice- 
president appointed by the M. M. E. A. 
officers as follows: Mary Brickson of 
Terry; Hugh Sweeney, Rudyard; C. E. 
Gaylord, Polson, and Stephen Niblack, 
Harlowton. The new Association was 
represented by the district vice-presidents 
at the music meetings held in connection 
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with the recent district M. E. A. meet- 
ings in Billings, Great Falls, Kalispell, 
and Helena. 

Among the immediate aims of the or- 
ganization are: (1) To re-establish some 
form of modified music contest for Mon- 
tana, according to a resolution passed 
unanimously at the first meeting; and 
(2) To aid in the development and es- 
tablishment of a summer music camp at 
Glacier Park for teachers and students. 
—CATHERINE E. Porter, Secretary. 


Delaware S. E. A. Department of 
Music 


4 As part of the annual program of the 
Delaware State Education Association, a 
luncheon was given by the Music De- 
partment at which Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, director emeritus of the RCA Vic- 
tor Educational Department, and George 
Lindsay, president of the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference, were guests of 
honor. 

Following the luncheon, the newly 
elected officers of the Music Department 
for the year 1936-37 were installed as 
follows: President— Annabel Groves 
Howell, Wilmington; Vice-President— 
Paul Weil, Seaford; Secretary — Jean 
Easton, Wilmington; and Treasurer— 
William Miller, Milford. 

The retiring officers were Richard W. 
MacFaddin, president; Annabel Groves 
Howell, vice-president; Robert W. Pyle, 
treasurer; and Lester Bucher, secretary. 
—Jean Easton, Secretary. 


New York State Association 


4 THe New York State School Band 
and Orchestra Association conducted its 
fourth annual clinic at Ithaca College in 
Ithaca, November 19, 20, and 21, with a 
registered attendance of 375 as compared 
with the first year when 67 directors and 
students were present—an increase which 
reflects the advancement of interest and 
activity in instrumental music in the Em- 
pire State. 

Outstanding on the program was the 
work of guest directors Carleton Stew- 
art from Mason City, Iowa, and Victor 
L. F. Rebmann, director of the music 
department of Ithaca College. Selections 
appearing on the national approved lists 
were played: the class A and B numbers 
by the Ithaca College Band and Orches- 
tra, and the class C and D selections by 
the All-State Orchestra and All-State 
Band, the two last-mentioned organiza- 
tions numbering more than 200 students 
selected from 76 schools of the state. The 
directors were Ebba Goranson for the 
orchestra and Raymond Russell for the 
band; guest directors, Dr. Rebmann and 
Cornelius D. Gall for the orchestra, and 
Carleton Stewart and Arthur Goranson 
for the band. 

A special feature of the concluding 
concert was the appearance of the As- 
sociation band composed of some seventy- 
five directors, playing a spirited program 
under the batons of the Messrs. Stewart 
and Goranson. 

Appearing on the program as speakers 
were: Leonard Bliss Job, president of 
Ithaca College; Claude L. Kulp, super- 
intendent of schools at Ithaca; Russell 
Carter, state supervisor of music; C. V. 
Buttelman, representing the Music Edu- 
cators Conference and the National 


School Band and Orchestra Associations, 
Paul J. Weaver, director of music, Cor- 
nell University, and others. 

Among the important actions of the 
Association were: (1) The extension of 
the Association to include vocal affairs 
with provision for vocal competition-fes- 
tivals and vocal clinics; (2) The vote 
to return to Ithaca for the next clinic 
meeting, November 18, 19, 20, 1937; at 
which time the appearance of the first 
New York All-State High School Chorus 
will be a featured event in addition to 
the instrumental program; (3) The pres- 
entation of a life membership to Russell 
Carter; (4) The approval of the City 
of Elmira for the state finals event in 
early May; and (5) The awarding of 
ten sectional festival-contests, the dates 
to be announced later. 

For the ensuing year, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President—Arthur 
Goranson, Jamestown; Vice-President— 
Thomas L. Gillespie, Endicott; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Frederic Fay Swift, 
Ilion, with an executive committee com- 
posed of John Fraser, Seneca Falls; 
Charles Hill, Floral Park; Charles Robb, 
Massena; Raymond Russell, Canandaigua ; 
John Surra, Eden; George Abbott, EI- 
mira; Alton Fraleigh, Pine Plains; E. L. 
Freeman, Syracuse; Frank Gullo, Cat- 
taraugus; and Ray Hausenauer, Roches- 
ter. The executive committee appointed 
Mr. Goranson and Mr. Swift to repre- 
sent the Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the National School Band and 
Orchestra Association to be held at Ur- 
bana in January. 

The committee appointed to formulate 
plans for the vocal work of the Associa- 
tion is as follows: Francis H. Diers 
(chairman), Fredonia; Mrs. Cassie C. 
White, Salamanca; Thomas L. Gillespie, 
Endicott; Manetta Marsh, Cortland; 
George Abbott, Elmira. 

According to present plans, the Asso- 
ciation will have an important part in 
the Eastern Conference at Buffalo next 
spring. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Goranson, it will have full charge of 
the band festival, which will be a feature 
of the instrumental program, the climax 
of which will be a massed band concert 
under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 Goop news from Ohio indicates that 
this year is the most promising one in 
the history of music education in the 
Buckeye State. “Increased interest and 
support have brought about an unprec- 
edented demand for teachers, and new 
programs have been established and 
others expanded,” according to an open 
letter signed by Edith M. Keller, state 
supervisor of music, appearing in_ the 
November issue of The Triad, official 
publication of the O. M. E. A. The 
passage of the School Foundation Bill 
resulting in more stable financial support 
is one of the reasons cited by Miss Keller, 
who gives specific instances of renewed 
activities as follows, “Grandview Heights, 
London, and Medina, three communities 
which completely dropped music during 
the depression, have capable supervision 
and instruction this year. Fremont, Gal- 
ion, Lakewood, Massillon, Nelsonville, 
Ravenna, and Wooster have added an 
additional vocal teacher; Marion and 
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Organized for the 


Euclid, an instrumental teacher; and 
Akron has expanded in both fields.” 

“In rural territories,” writes Miss 
Keller, “many schools have increased the 
time for music instruction, a number of 
them employing full-time resident music 
teachers. In county districts, the School 
Foundation program is responsible for 
considerable re-organization, emphasizing 
larger units, thus making possible a 
broader curriculum and more efficient in- 
struction.” 

Among the various divisions in the 
state department of education who are 
bending their efforts to an integrated 
music program is the vocational agricul- 
tural division, which has enlisted the sup- 


port of various allied organizations such 
as the Farm Bureau and Grange. A boys 
chorus of several hundred members, 


chosen from the 250 vocational agricul- 
ture departments in the high schools of 
the state appeared on the program of the 
National Grange Convention in Colum- 
bus in November. Mr. Howard, super- 
visor of vocational agriculture, sponsored 
the group, which was trained by various 
music teachers in the schools, and was 
directed on this occasion by Joseph A. 
Leeder of Ohio State University. 

Of special interest to all progressive 
educators is the announcement that a 
volume, based on a modern philosophy 
of education with emphasis on individual 
differences, is now in preparation. The 
booklet has to do with the revision of 
high school standards, which is being 
undertaken under the leadership of 
George H. Reavis, head of high school 
supervision. “The attitude of the school 
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NEW YORK ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
1936 clinic held by the New York State School Band and Orchestra Association at Ithaca, 
November 19-21, 1936. (See article on page 53.) 


administrators toward greater recogni- 
tion for music has been gratifying,” ac- 
cording to Miss Keller, who says, “music, 
art, physical, and vocational education 
are considered a definite part of the cur- 
riculum and are given recognition as 
such. The music outline has been revised 
to meet modern tendencies and practices.” 
Asking that the preliminary mimeo- 
graphed bulletin be given careful con- 
sideration, Miss Keller urges all re- 
cipients to give their reactions to the 
plans subscribed therein, because, “The 
outline will be expanded for the printed 
issue and will furnish the basis for a 
course of study in music for the junior 
and senior high school.” 

A bulletin has come to hand announc- 
ing the Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion Circulating Music Library. W. H. 
Lehman of North High School, Colum- 
bus, is librarian. 


Arizona 


4 WITH MANY of the three hundred and 
fifty people in attendance travelling dis- 
tances of more than two hundred miles 
to enjoy the benefits of the program spon- 
sored by the Music Division of the Ari- 
zona Education Association at its meet- 
ing November 13 in Tucson, its members 
feel justified in reporting unusual enthu- 
siasm in the activity of music education 
in the public schools of the state. 

The musical program, John J. Boyer, 
chairman, included performances by the 
following organizations: Glendale Union 
High School Band, F. R. Schraeder, di- 
rector; Phoenix Union High School 
String Ensemble, A. R. Etzweiler, di- 





rector; The A Cappella Choir of Mesa 
Union High School, Wm. D. Wheatley, 
director; and the Mesa Union High 
School Orchestra, Walter Bond, director. 
=. J. Schultz of Tucson spoke on “Ju- 
nior High Boys Can Sing.” 

Mr. Schultz as chairman for the State 
of Arizona in the California-Western 
Conference Division made an announce- 
ment concerning the San Francisco meet- 
ing, and emphasized more active mem- 
bership and whole-hearted support for 
the great festival to be held at the Con- 
ference—JoHN J. Boyer, Chairman. 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 A LUNCHEON MEETING was held by 
the West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation at the Frederick Hotel, No- 
vember 13, as part of the program of 
the State Education Association, which 
was in annual session in Huntington. 
Edwin M. Steckel of Wheeling addressed 
the assemblage on the subject “The Re- 
lation of School Music to the Com- 
munity”; J. Henry Francis of Charleston 
spoke on the topic “Band versus Orches- 
tra”; and Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, presi- 
dent of the Music Educators National 
Conference, extended greetings to the vis- 
itors. 

During the business session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President— 
Frank Cuthbert, Morgantown; Secretary 
—Pauline Mattingly, Morgantown; 
Treasurer—Marie Boette, Buckhannon; 
Chairman of the State Chorus—Eliza- 
beth Shelton, Bluefield; Chairman of 
State Orchestra—John R. Swales, Park- 
ersburg.—VIRGINIA Branp, Secretary. 
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Choral Editions 





are more interesting, WF more authentic .. . 


for example: 


“Beautiful Dreamer” by Stephen Foster 


Arranged for Three-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices by Wallingford Riegger 


Moderato 





Soprano I 


Soprano I 





Alto 


Violin 






Moderato 
ten. 


Piano 


If — oS 


rit, molto 


f=. 









mp 








atempo 


See” 


Copyright, 1936, by Harold Flammer, Jnc 


Authenticity: 


The original harmonization by 
Michael Praetorius (1571-1621) 
of this fine old melody is in the 
old notation, without bars. When 
it was first turned into modern 
notation, the editor barred it in 
2/4 time, which rhythm has 
been copied in subsequent edi- 
tions ever since. The present 
arranger feels that triple rhythm 
more faithfully bespeaks both 
music and words. 


Published Chorally: 


No. 81054—S.A.T.B. ..... .15 
No. 82086—T.T.B.B. ..... .15 
No. 83093—S.S.A. ....... .15 
No. 88503—S.A.B. ....... .12 


Soprano 


Alto 


Baritone 


Piano or 
Organ 


Slowly 
mp 


Beau-ti- ful dream - er, 


Beau-ti- fuldream- er, 






Beau-ti-ful dream- er, 







Points of Interest: 


1. Violin Obbligato ad libitum. 
Already Third Large Print- 
ing. 
3. Beautiful arrangement by 
Wallingford Riegger. 


nN 


Published Chorally: 


No. 81049—S.A.T.B. ..... .15 
No. 82085—T.T.B.B. . ae 
No. 83090—S.S.A. . i ate oe 
No. 87030—S.A. .... <. oe 
No. 88013—S.A.B. . AS 


“Lo, Now a Rose” by Praetorius 


Arranged for Three-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices by Wallingford Riegger 


Lo,now a rose is bloom-ing, Un-fold-ing toward the 


~~” 
Lo,now a rose is bloom-ing, Un-fold-ing toward the light , 
=p 


-_— 


is bloom-ing, Un-fold-ing toward— the light, 





Copyright, 1936, by Harold Flammer, /nc. 


Send for Selections “on approval” of More Interesting and Authentic Choruses! Be sure to state name, 


address and voice combinations desired. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 10 EAST 43rd ST, NEW YORK 


Dealer in Music of All Publishers 
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Michigan M. E. A. 


4 A MEETING of the officers, chairmen 
and members of the executive committees 
and all other committees has been called 
by President David Mattern for Decem- 
ber 19 at the Hotel Olds in Lansing. The 
meeting will convene at 10:00 A. M. and 
will include a luncheon. Matters of vital 
importance concerning the organization 
and its program of activities for the cur- 
rent season will be discussed. Although 
primarily for committees and officers, the 
meeting will be open to all members of 
the association. Definite reservations 
should be made at once by writing to 
President Mattern, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 


New Jersey S. T. A. Department 
of Music 


4 THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Depart- 
ment of Music was held in connection 
with the convention of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, November 
13, 14, 15 at Atlantic City. The pro- 
gram, arranged by President Clifford 
Demarest and his fellow officers, was 
carried out as announced in the October 
issue of the Journat. As usual much 
interest centered in the rehearsals of the 
All-State Orchestra and Chorus, which 
groups on Sunday, November 15, gave 
a delightful concert in the great ballroom 
of the Municipal Auditorium for an 
audience of some five thousand members 
of the State Teachers’ Association. Other 
features of the music department meeting 
were the instrumental and vocal clinics 
and the annual luncheon. Ernest G. 
Hesser, head of the department of music 
education at New York University, was 
principal speaker at the luncheon. Among 
other speakers at the luncheon were 
George L. Lindsay, president of the East- 
ern Conference, Osbourne McConathy, C. 
V. Buttelman, representing the headquar- 
ters office of the Conference, Louise 
Westwood, who responded to a testi- 
monial presentation made on behalf of 
the department of music by John Jaquish. 
Guest speakers at the clinics were Alfred 
Spouse, Rochester, N. Y.; Elmer M. 
Hintz, Skidmore College; Edmund C. 
Wall, New York, N. Y. 

At a special meeting of the band and 
orchestra directors, called by president- 
elect Mabel E. Bray, plans were initiated 
for important developments in the instru- 
mental music program of the department 
for the ensuing season. Announcements 
regarding this plan will be made in an 
early issue of the JouRNAL. 

Officers elected for 1936-37: Mabel E. 
Bray, President, Trenton; K. Elizabeth 


Ingalls, 1st Vice-President, Westfield; 
Henry P. Cross, 2nd Vice-President, 
Ridgefield Park; Georgia Chew, Record- 
ing Secretary, Camden; Elsie C. Mecas- 
kie, Corresponding Secretary, Atlantic 
City; L. Rogene Borgen, Treasurer, 
Trenton; Clifford Demarest, Past Pres- 
ident, Tenafly. Officers who retired from 
the executive committee are John H. 
Jaquish, Past President, Atlantic City; 
M. Elizabeth Connolly, Corresponding 
Secretary, Rumson; Maxwell Mac- 
Michael, Recording Secretary, Perth Am- 
boy. 
Alaska 


4 Tue Alaska Music Educators Associ- 
ation is making plans for its third annual 
Southeastern Alaska Music Festival 
which will be held in Ketchikan, April 
13-19, 1937. The festival will feature the 
Southeastern High School Chorus, High 
School Orchestra and High School Band. 
Students in the high schools of the par- 
ticipating cities are now studying and re- 
hearsing the music, and much enthusiasm 
is manifested throughout the area. The 
gratifying development of music in 
Alaska during the past five years has 
been in large degree due to the untiring 
efforts of the members of the Association, 
which is an affiliated unit of the North- 
west and National Music Educators Con- 
ferences. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 THE annual festival of the New Eng- 
land Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, to be 
held at Hyannis, March 13, with re- 
hearsals of the three groups beginning on 
March 10, will this year be extended to 
include clinic discussions and other fea- 
tures of practical value in addition to 
the usual schedule of rehearsals. Two 
concerts will be given, one in the after- 
noon and one in the evening of the 13th. 
It is planned to have a network broad- 
cast at one of these performances. Walter 
Butterfield, director of the chorus, an- 
nounces that Ruth Boulger of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, will be chorus manager. 
For the orchestra, conductor Francis 
Findlay has chosen Warren Freeman of 
Hyannis and Paul Wiggin of the band 
has again selected Louis Chase of New- 
port, Rhode Island, as manager. 

On January 9, at the Boston Art Club, 
will be held the next all-member lunch- 
eon meeting of the Festival Association. 
Other New England dates: May 7-9, 
Vermont Music Festival at Burlington; 
May 15, Massachusetts Music Festival at 
Lowell; May 21-22, New England Mu- 
sic Festival at Gloucester. 





OFFICERS OF NEW JERSEY S. T. A., DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC—1936-37 
Left to right: L. Rogene Borgen, Treasurer; Elsie C. Mecaskie, Corresponding Secretary ; Clifford 
Demarest, Retiring President; Mabel Bray, President; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, First Vice-President; 
Georgia Chew, Recording Secretary. Not in the picture, Henry P. Cross, Second Vice-President. 
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The Board of Governors of the As- 
sociation has voted that hereafter no cups 
or prizes of any kind will be given in 
any of the competitive festivals, but each 
group is to receive a certificate of rating. 

L. W. Chidester of Tufts College has 
available a twelve-inch record of the 
1937 New England Class B required 
number, “Carillon” by Hildreth. It is a 
recording by the New England Band 
School Band. 

Much interest is manifested in the solo 
events of the New England Festival to 
be held in Gloucester. Six major divi- 
sions will be heard: vocal, piano, strings, 
brass, woodwinds, percussions. 

The above and other New England 
news items following are supplied by 
Executive Secretary John Merker 
through latest bulletin of the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association. The 
issues of this bulletin give graphic evi- 
dence of the lively interest and growing 
participation in music education activities 
throughout New England. Mr. Merk- 
er’s office address: 121 John Street, 
Newport, R. I. 


New Hampshire Festival 
Association 

4 Two IMPORTANT decisions were made 
at the annual meeting held in Concord, 
October 23, namely: (1) For the first 
time since its organization, the New 
Hampshire State Festival, to be held in 
Claremont next May, will have an all- 
state chorus besides their regular All- 
State Orchestra; and (2) For the first 
time, a definite plan will be inaugurated 
to make the All-State Orchestra a per- 
fectly balanced unit. Elmer Wilson of 
Nashua will conduct the orchestra. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident — Stanley Norwood, Claremont; 
Vice - President — Marguerite Johnson, 
Exeter; Secretar y— Vanda Steele, 
Charlestown; Treasurer—Victor Wrenn, 
Lebanon. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 

A THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Associ- 

ation was held at the Crown Hotel, in 

Providence, October 22, with Peter W. 

Dykema of Columbia University as guest 

speaker. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President—George Chase, 
Anthony; Vice-President—Gertrude Ma- 
han, Central Falls; Secretary—Margaret 
Lalley, Providence; Treasurer—Grace 
Meserve, Providence. 

It was decided to appoint two com- 
mittees, one to represent the Rhode 
Island M. E. A. and the other to repre- 
sent the Rhode Island Bandmasters As- 
sociation, to prepare joint plans for the 
next state music festival. 


Rhode Island Bandmasters 


A At THEIR first meeting in Providence, 
R. I., October 14, the Association elected 
officers for the next year as follows: 
President—J. Edwin Conley; Vice-Pres- 
ident—Louis R. Chase; Secretary—May 
H. Hanley; Treasurer—James T. Boylan. 


Vermont M. E. A. 


A AT ITS ANNUAL meeting held recently, 
the Association elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: President— 
Howard G. Bennett, Burlington; Vice- 
President—Muriel Aldrich, Montpelier ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. H. A. Whit- 
ney, Northfield. Members of the program 
committee are: Ruby Blaine, Lyndon; 
Eleanor Doughty, Burlington; and Ruth 
K. Locke, Waterbury. 
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Music by Rimsky-Korsakov 


Adapted and arranged for 6th and 7th grades by 
Lois von Haupt 


This famous opera-ballet is now available as a 45-minute operetta 
employing four principals, and chorus in unison or two-part harmony. 
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Vocal score, containing complete direc- 
tions, dances, description of costumes 
and piano accompaniment $ .75 ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, Ine. 
Copies furnished on approval. 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC C0. suggests these 
Graduation and Spring Program CHORUSES: 














TITLE ARRANGER OR COMPOSER OCT. NO. PRICE 

Behold the Lord High Executioner 

(from the Mikado)................ Bryceson Treharne ........ 2025 15 
Hail! Thou Great Song of Peace..... John Hopkins Densmore.... 1339 .20 
Land of Our Hearts................. George Whitefield Chadwick 1980 .20 
A Song of Thanksgiving............. Allitsen-Treharne.......... 2071 12 
We Have a Song to Sing (Yeoman of 

SE iicapencseensenduseses Bryceson Treharne .. ...... 2022 12 
March of the Peers (Iolanthe)....... Bryceson Treharne.. ...... 2018 12 
GE xn caesccccesccnstnesens G6 <6 enecnenenaswn 2037 12 
es 6 2 c66nsedvenwssousnes Bs WEs SR soe oeeinaesees 2043 12 
Ws ¢indeibadascvineweerenens SOAP GVEED 6 0. ove vccccews's 2054 15 
Come to the Woodlands............. Claude A. Debussy......... 2003 15 
EE 64 Skeescdccesticcnennrcs Brahms-Daggett ........... 2050 12 
There She Lies in Slumber Deep..... ee 2002 15 
Mount Your Horses................. Johannes Brahms.......... 2006 15 
Wake, Soul of Mine...............-. -Hemery-Wallis............ 1981 15 


Write Our Educational Department for Additional Suggestions 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. . . 116 Boylston St. . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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What a Collection! | 


What a Price! | 
THE WOOD COLLECTION | 
o 


f 
Christmas Carols 


Wood Octavo Series 
No. 400 


Contents 
Angels, from the Realms of Glory 
Away in a Manger 
Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 
Christmas Tree, The 
Coventry Carol, The 
Deck the Hall 
First Nowell, The 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice 
Good King Wenceslas 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
Holly and the Ivy, The 
I Saw Three Ships 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Joy to the World 
Lo, How a Rose 
O Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles) 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Shepherds! Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep 
Silent Night 
Sleep, Holy Babe 
Wassail Song, The 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 
What Child Is This? 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
With a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 


Extra 
Jingle, Bells 
Price 15 Cents 


Complete catalog of 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
Sent on Request 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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FULL BAND (including conductor part) . . . $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (including conductor part) 7.30 
CONDUCTOR SCORE (condensed). . .. « 75 
EXTRA PARTS, each . . . « + “ea a 35 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
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Missouri Music Educators 
Association 


4 By UNANIMOUS VOTE in a combined 
business meeting of members of the two 
groups, the Missouri School Band and 
Orchestra Directors’ Association and the 
Missouri School Choral Directors’ Asso- 
ciation have consolidated their forces 
under the name Missouri Music Educators 
Association. The group also voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the Southwestern 
and National Music Educators Confer- 
ences and to adopt the Music Epucators 
JourNAL as official magazine. These ac- 
tions followed a report made by T. Frank 
Coulter of Joplin, president of the Choral 
Association and chairman of a special 
committee of which President Clarence 
J. Best of the Orchestra and Band Asso- 
ciation and other officers of the two 
associations were members. An exhaustive 
study of the experiences in other states 
was made by the committee, and Mr. 
Coulter’s report set forth the advantages 
of unifying the forces, activities and basic 
purposes of music educators within the 
state as well as correlating and codperat- 
ing with the other units comprising the 
United Conferences and associated or- 
ganizations. 

The Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation will function in three divisions, 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal, with a vice 
president in charge of each division. 
Acting under instructions embodied in a 
resolution which made provision for tem- 
porary functioning of the organization 
under the authority of the newly elected 
officers, a committee has been appointed 
to draft the revised constitution and sub- 
mit it to all members by mail. 

The following officers were elected: 
President—Wilfred Schlager, supervisor 
of band and orchestra music in Kansas 
City elementary schools and director of 
the Central High School Band; Vice 
Presidents: Band Division—Hans Lem- 
cke, supervisor of instrumental music, 
Webster Groves; Orchestra Division— 
Stanley Shaw, instructor of instrumental 
music, Jefferson City High School; 
Chorus Division—Anna Louise Huggins, 
vocal supervisor, Flat River; Secretary- 
Treasurer—James P. Robertson, super- 
visor of instrumental music, Springfield; 
Directors—T. Frank Coulter, director of 
music, Joplin High School; Clarence J. 
Best, supervisor of vocal music, Clayton; 
Dean Douglass, state director of music, 
Jefferson City. 


The business meeting thus briefly re- 
ported was held in connection with the 
state instrumental and vocal clinics at 
Webster Groves High School, December 
4-5—the second annual joint clinic ses- 
sions of the two associations which have 
now merged. The clinic sessions drew 
a large attendance from all parts of the 
state and from neighboring states. Much 
satisfaction was expressed regarding the 
practical values of the varied program 
as well as the exceptional courtesies and 
facilities provided by Superintendent 
Goslin and Local Chairman Hans J. 
Lemcke of the Webster Groves Public 
Schools. 


Among the guest directors and speakers 
were: William D. Revelli, George 
Dasch, Max Krone, William F. Ludwig, 
Oscar G. Zimmerman, John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton; Wil- 
liam S. Larson, J. F. Snodgrass, principal, 
Collinsville (Illinois) High School; Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, 
Webster Groves, and C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago. 





Dean E. 


State Director of Music, 
Douglass, presided at the banquet held 


at the Hotel Jefferson. For the conclud- 
ing session on Saturday evening the 
group attended the regular concert of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. On 
this occasion, as a special courtesy to the 
music educators, Conductor Vladimir 
Golschmann included in the program the 
Haydn Symphony No. 2 in D Major, 
first and third movements of which are 
the Class A and B required test pieces 
for the 1937 Missouri contest. 

Esther Replogle, Hans J. Lemcke and 
Wayne F. Sherrard were managers of 
the clinic chorus, band and orchestra, 
respectively. Eugene Hahnel had charge 
of the banquet and Ernst Hares was 
hotels-information chairman. Program 
chairman and general manager was Mr. 
Best, with Mr. Coulter as co-chairman. 

Contributing to the success of the event 
were many individuals and various groups, 
including St. Louis County Band and 
Orchestra Association, Kingfisher Club, 
committee of local music dealers, State 
Department of Education. 


Louisiana Music Education 
Association 


4 THE ASSOCIATION met in conjunction 
with the Louisiana Teachers Association 
convention at Monroe, November 19-21. 
Meeting of the music educators was held 
on Friday the 20th, with an attendance 
of over 150. Those who contributed to 
the program included: John B. Robson, 
Baton Rouge; Paul Thornton, Natchi- 
toches; Harvey Nelson, Ruston; Charles 
Wagner, New Orleans; H. E. Foil, 
Washington Parish; Catherine Livaudais, 
Monroe; Marjorie Harp, Baton Rouge; 
W. N. Marbut, New Orleans; Leonard 
Denena, New Orleans; Walter Minniear, 
Monroe; Dallas Goss, Monroe; S. T. 
Burns, Baton Rouge; Mrs. Lillian G. 
McCook, . Natchitoches; Ruston High 
School Orchestra, Harvey Nelson, direc- 
tor; Homer High School Boys’ Glee 
Club, Marion Dormond, director. 

The following officers were elected: 
President—O. Lincoln Igou, Shreveport; 
First Vice-President—Leonard Denena, 
New Orleans; Second Vice-President— 
Otto Miller, Houma; Secretary—Ross 
Phares, Winnfield; Treasurer—Howard 
Voorhies, Lafayette; Directors—Charles 
Gaushell, Monroe; Paul Thornton, 
Natchitoches; Brooks Higdon, Plaque- 
mine; Harvey Nelson, Ruston; George 
Stout, Baton Rouge; Mrs. Lillian G. 
McCook, Natchitoches. 

The Association is planning two major 
activities for the year: The annual state 
band contest will be held in Monroe late 
in April or early in May; a vocal com- 
petitive festival will be held at Louisiana 
Normal College, Natchitoches, probably 
early in March. For the band contest, 
the chairman appointed is Walter Min- 
niear, director of instrumental music, 
Ouachita Parish, Monroe. For the vocal 
festival, the chairman appointed is Paul 
Thornton, director of the department of 
music, Louisiana Normal College, Natchi- 
toches. 

Membership of the Association is al- 
ready double that of last year and with 
the fine spirit of codperation it is expected 
that the total will be greatly increased 
before the close of this session. 

Retiring officers under whose direction 
the Monroe program was arranged: 
Leonard Denena (president), George 
Stout (first vice-president), Mary Con- 
way (second vice-president), Charles 
Wagner (secretary). 
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Colorado Instrumental Directors 
Association 


4 THE FOURTH annual clinic of the As- 
sociation was held at the Acacia Hotel 
in Colorado Springs, December 11 and 
12, with the reading by the clinic or- 
chestra of recommended state required 
selections from the national list as chief 
events of the two-day session. Conducting 
the orchestra and the band in the various 
selections were the following directors: 
Fred Fink, Colorado Springs; Ronald 
Faulkner, Greeley; Kelsey Kirk, Jules- 
burg; Fred Reinert, Loveland; B. E. 
Kibler, Colorado Springs; C. W. Kirk, 
Kit Carson; Ralph Bowen, Lamar; and 
L. E. Smith, Sterling. 

Among the speakers were Gregory 
Bueche, Fort Collins; Superintendent 
Kent Sanborn, Longmont; and Dr. W 
H. Hyslop of Denver University. Con- 
tributing to the musical programs were 
Horace A. Jones, violinist, of the Col- 
lege of Music of the University of Colo- 
rado; Frank Beck, clarinetist, of South 
Denver; and The Fiddlers Three: Ches- 
ter Bright, Pop Bowen, and J. H. Hilt- 
brand, Colorado Springs. Fred Frink 
conducted both the Colorado Springs 
High School Orchestra and Band in their 
programs. 

H. M. Corning was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet, and Fred Fink, Rei 
Christopher, and B. E. Kibler were the 
committee on clinic arrangements. 

Officers of the Association are: Pres- 
ident—Donald E. Haley, Longmont; 
Vice-President—Ronald Faulkner, Gree- 
ley; and Secretary-Treasurer—Herbert 
K. Walther, Englewood. Names of mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors not pre- 
viously mentioned are John T. Roberts, 
South Denver; Gus Jackson, Eads; and 
B. E. Kibler, Colorado Springs. 


Maryland 


4 Tue Music Section of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, October 23 
and 24, with M. Eleanor Moore, chair- 
man, presiding. Margaret C. Rabold of 
Peabody Conservatory addressed the 
gathering on the subject “Fundamental 

Elements in Vocal Development Ap- 
plicable to the Teaching of Singing in 
Public Schools.” A sound motion pic- 
ture “Music Education in the Baltimore 
Public Schools” was shown after a brief 
introductory talk by John Denues, di- 
rector of music education in the Balti- 
more public schools. 

Musical programs included the ap- 
pearance of an a cappella choir from 
the State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, which was directed by Emma 
Wayforth, and of the All-Maryland High 
School Orchestra of 115 pieces in its 
tenth annual concert. Conductors of the 
all-state orchestra were Irvin Smith of 
Denton, Osmar P. Steinwald of the Bal- 
timore public schools, and Franz C. 
Bornschein of Peabody Conservatory. 

Members of the orchestra committee 
included Victor H. Baumann, Cumber- 
land; Peter Buys, Hagerstown; Mr. and 
Mrs. Irvin Smith, Denton; Osmar P. 
Steinwald, Baltimore; Dorothy Willison, 
Cumberland; Paul Crouse and Philip S. 
Royer, supervisors of Carroll County; 
Charles C. T. Stull, Frederick county 
supervisor; and John Denues of Balti- 
more, chairman of the committee. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Chairman—Philip S. 
Royer, supervisor of music, Carroll 
County, Maryland; Secretary—Blanche 
F. Bowlsbey, teacher of music, Balti- 
more City College. 
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A Special Group 


of exceptionally interesting choruses 
which we particularly recommend! 





TWO PART SONGS 


Braid the Raven Hair....... “The MIR ADO ....6+. Gitpert & SULLIVAN 
RANE GRE EO. coc veces “The GONDOLIERS” ..... Gritpert & SULLIVAN 
eee ee c* : ee arr. CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
Pilerum’s Some ......cccc. TCHAIKOVSKY....... arr. GEORGE KEMMER 
NE dig icit i Sida eee anne CYRIL SCOTT....arr. A. WALTER KRAMER 
Pg err ee LILIUOKALANI...arr. A. Watter KRAMER 


THREE PART (S.S.A.) 


The Sarlet Sarafan..“OLD RUSSIAN PEASANT”..arr. Harvey ENDERS 
a short scene with Soprano solo [Daughter] 
and Alto solo [Mother] 


\. Serer ee eT ree ee ee J. Bertram Fox 
SRE eee Cre re ee eee ae Oe ee eT CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
SE Rg pina oka nen pe desea bent ahaia ment Ceci ForsyTH 
ED race cawnnss TCHAIKOVSKY ....arr. A. WALTER KRAMER 
By the River Glommen......... ae arr. GENA BRANSCOMBE 
FOUR PART (S.S.A.A.) 
eee | | ee arr. GENA BRANSCOMBE 
with solo for Soprano or Tenor 
DR ic atlanchnivebad eine tesa cane CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
RN I Ma is a: ck cts te an sbea RN Oe dae A S. E. Lovatr 
[ree ly ener arr. E. C. Barrstow 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
The Lass with the Delicate Air.. ARNE............... arr. J. BERTRAM Fox 
Sn GUN SRI s:6.000.0530000d0s nosenunsoumewadane Pietro YON 
TE CI 5k. ox bio es 60'cen0esees santana mandeaceamaneaees Pietro Yon 
RI iaachstal cides ion teenie ie ho akc odiecen hacker in CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
OS Se ne eee een erm eee Eric THIMAN 


The Dark Eyed Sailor—‘ENGLISH FOLK SONG” 
arr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


EXAMINE THESE CHORUSES 
AT OUR INVITATION. 
REQUEST COPIES 
ON APPROVAL. 
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2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Send for complete ‘‘Micro” Catalogue 
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Outstanding success with 


the school band lies large- 

ly in the matter of instru- 
ments and instrumentation. To 
get at the heart of this problem 
many wise supervisors and di- 
rectors are turning to Elkhart 
instruments. 


Easy playing qualities of Elk- 
hart’s encourage young players, 
Exceed- 
makes it 
possible for all players to have 
the benefit of a real quality in- 
strument—and also makes possi- 


assure rapid progress. 


ingly moderate cost 


ble filling out the instrumentation 


in accordance with standard 


regulations. 
WALL 


FREE! catenoar 


FOR THE BAND ROOM 


Record your musical activities on this 
convenient calendar which serves as an 
announcement bulletin on rehearsals 
and playing dates—and makes an in- 
teresting record of the year s work 
Supplied free and without obligation 
to band leaders and supervisors. Send 


coupon now — be sure to indicate po 
sition 





ELKHART 


BAND ano ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


ELKHART wong lene sTRUMENT ComPANy, 

1201A Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Please send information about....................... 
(Instrument) 

Name 

SN cicissicinntnnnuastinncedianciannibiiiesateumebdumenandibimtinents 

City 

State _ . scccocerecsnccocss 

I would be glad to have a wall calendar 

for bandroom use. 


“(Indicate position occupied) 
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Ohio Valley Music Educators 


AOrricers of the recently organized 
Ohio Valley Music Educators Associa- 
tion are: President—Earl E. Beach, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Vice-President—Leslie M. 
Isted, Bridgeport, Ohio; Secretary— 
Edwin M. Steckel, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Treasurer—-Gwendolyn Burrie, Wells- 
burg, W. Va. Chairmen of Standing 
Committees : Vocal Music—Virginia 

3rand, Wheeling, W. Va.; Instrumental 
Music—J. S. Denard, Moundsville, W. 
Va.; Program—A. E. Raspillaire, Mc- 
Mechen, W. Va. The Instrumental Com- 
mittee organized the “Ohio Valley Con- 
cert Band” on December 5. A series of 
concerts and a band clinic under direction 
of Ernest Williams is planned. 

Following the club meeting held De- 
cember 9 at the Windsor Hotel, Wheel- 
ing, the members attended a recital by 
John Charles Thomas. C. V. Buttelman, 
executive secretary of the M. E. N. C. 
was speaker at the dinner meeting. 


In-and-About New York 


4 THE NEXT MEETING of this club will 
be held at the Great Northern Hotel, 
January 30, from 5 to 8 P.M. Subject: 
“The Teacher’s Voice.” Reservations for 
the dinner should be sent to Chairman 
Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dinner, $1.25 if 
check is sent with reservation; $1.50 if 
paid at the door. Meetings are open to 
all members of the Music Educators Con- 
ference. 


Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 AT THE FALL MEETING of the Associa- 
tion in Lexington, October 11, a band 
of sixty selected college musicians, di- 
rected by various visiting leaders, played 
the musical selections under considera- 
tion for festival and contest use. Fol- 
lowing an open forum discussion of the 
relative values of the compositions played, 
recommendations were made and _ for- 
warded to the University of Kentucky. 

The Central Kentucky Clinic will be 
held at the University of Kentucky un- 
der the direction of John Lewis, Jr., and 
the Western Kentucky Clinic will be 
held later in the year at Murray accord- 
ing to present plans. 

The Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association will codéperate in 
entertaining the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at its meeting to be held 
in Louisville next May.—J. H. DaMeEron, 
Secretary. 


In-and-A bout Cincinnati 


4 Tue In-and-About Cincinnati Music 
Educators Club and the Music Section of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Associ- 
ation held a joint luncheon meeting Oc- 
tober 30 and elected the following officers 
for the year ensuing: President—Frank 
C. Biddle; Vice-President — Margaret 
Bronson ; Secretary—Thelma Klett; and 
T reasurer—Paschal Monk. 

Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of music 
appreciation in the Cleveland schools, 
spoke on “Music Appreciation in Mod- 
ern Education.” Ralph Hartzell, baritone, 
instructor of music in the Bloom Junior 
High School of Cincinnati, sang a group 
of songs, and Sarah Y. Cline, instructor 
of public school music at the University 
of Cincinnati, led the group singing. 

At its meeting November 19, the Club 
had as guest Sarah Gertrude Knott, di- 
rector of National Folk Festivals, who 
spoke on “Native America in Song and 
Dance.”—THELMA Ktetrt, Secretary. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 THE FIRST MEETING of the season was 
held October 17 at the University Club. 
William Haddon, director of W. P. A 
musical activities in Boston, was the 
speaker. Rand Smith, baritone, was solo- 
ist. 

Officers for the new year were elected 
as follows: President—Keith C. Brown, 
Boston; Vice-President—Anna L. Mc- 
Inerney, Cranston, R. I.; Secretary—An- 
gelica Carabello, Wilmington; Treasurer 
—Henry R. Wheeler, Athol; Directors 
(for two years)—Robert Gibb, East Ded- 
ham; Gertrude O’Brien, Lowell. 


Central Ohio 


4 Tue CentTRAL Onto Music Educators 
Club met October 31, and elected officers 
for the year 1936-37, as follows: Presi- 
dent—Henrietta Keiser, Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus; Vice-President — Ken- 
neth Keller, Lancaster; Secretary—Ar- 
thur Huff, Denison University, Gran- 
ville; Treasurer—J. W. Denny, Belle- 
fontaine. 


In-and-About St. Louis 


4 Tue In-and-About St. Louis calendar 
for the New Year lists February 6 as 
“Superintendents Meeting” with G. E. 
Dille as toastmaster, John Rush Powell 
as principal speaker, with Dr. Henry 
Gerling, W. R. Curtis, J. F. Snodgrass, 
and D. Walter Potts, extending greet- 
ings. Music will be provided by an or- 
chestra under the direction of M. Teresa 
Finn. For the meeting March 6, Eu- 
gene Hahnel will be toastmaster; Cor- 
rine Fredericks will speak; and music 
will be provided by a ladies’ trio. 

Reports on conferences and a demon- 
stration given by the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the St. Louis schools un- 
der the direction of Eugene Hahnel will 
comprise the events of the April 17 pro- 
gram. The meeting May 1 will be de- 
voted to the election of officers and to 
a discussion of plans for the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference to be held in 
St. Louis in 1938—INnNis Russet Hop- 
KIns, Program Chairman. 


In-and-About Detroit 


4 Tue In-and-About Detroit Music Ed- 
ucators Club held its second luncheon 
meeting of the season at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, December 12. Frederick Alexander, 
head of the department of music of the 
Michigan State Normal College of Ypsi- 
lanti, directed his madrigal chorus in a 
program of Christmas music, and also 
talked on the development of Christmas 
music from early to modern times. John 
Challis presented an interlude of harpsi- 
chord music. 

Officers and Executive Committee for 
the current year: President—Roy M. 
Parsons, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park; Vice-President—Homer 
LaGassey, 635 Pallister Ave., Detroit; 
Corresponding Secretary—Adelaide Hart, 
4068 Blaine Ave., Detroit; Recording 
Secretary— Marie Curtiss, 8045 E. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer—Mable 
Mickle, 3409 Baldwin Ave., Detroit; 
Chairman of the Program Committee— 
Fowler Smith, Music Dept., Roosevelt 
High School, Detroit; Membership— 
Isabel Hoersch, 3032 Van Alstyne, Wy- 
andotte; Hospitality — Eleanor Villers, 
2107 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit; Public- 
ity—Orvis Lawrence, 5312 Newport Ave., 
Detroit; Gertrude Fleming, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Public School Music, Roose- 
velt High School, Detroit. 
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In-and-About New Hampshire 


4 THE FIRST MEETING of the newly or- 
ganized In-and-About New Hampshire 
Music Educators Club was held in La- 
conia, November 21. The meeting was 
preceded by a luncheon at The Laconia 
Tavern. 

John S. Gilman, superintendent of the 
Laconia schools, and Mrs. Elva MclIn- 
tyre, a member of the school board, wel- 
comed the guests, among whom were: 
Keith Brown, president of the In-and- 
\bout Boston Club, who was principal 
speaker; Frances Settle, music adviser 
from Lasell Junior College; and John 
Merker, executive secretary of the New 
England Music Festival Association, as 
associate speakers; and Angelica Carabil- 
lo, secretary of the Boston Club, also a 
zuest. 

A musical program was presented by 
students of the Laconia High School, 
and the Club was led by Victor Wrenn 
n the singing of Geoffrey O’Hara’s new 
song “Sing Awhile Longer,” which is 
dedicated to the In-and-About Music 
Educators Clubs of America. 

Greetings were received from President 
George Lindsay of the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference and from the Na- 
tional headquarters of the Conference. 
The new Club is grateful to President 
Lindsay and the headquarters office for 
helpful suggestions, organization mate- 
rials and other aids provided. 

The newly elected officers of the Club 
are: President—Helen J. Cazneau, La- 
conia; Vice-President—Wendall With- 
ington, Tilton; Secretary—Vanda Stelle, 
Charlestown; and Treasurer—Ernest Bil- 
bruck, Portsmouth. The directors: Almon 
Bushnell, superintendent of schools, Mer- 
edith; Donald Cobleigh, music depart- 
ment, Dartmouth College, Hanover; 
Robert Manton, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; Gertrude McGun- 
igle, Plymouth Normal, Plymouth; Mil- 
dred Stanley, supervisor of music, Han- 
over. 

The next meeting will be held in Han- 
over in January with Mildred Stanley as 
program chairman.—HELEen J. CAZNEAU, 
President. 


In-and-About Louisville 


4 Tue In-and-About Louisville Music 
Educators group held a dinner meeting 
on November 30, with Vladimir Bak- 
aleinikoff, the Assistant Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, as guest 
of honor. A committee was appointed to 
consider affiliation with the M. E. N. C. 
The next meeting will be held in Jan- 
uary.—HELEN Boswett, Chairman. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 CoNTINUING its general plan of pre- 
senting programs throughout the year 
stressing the idea of clinics and sym- 
posia, the In-and-About Chicago Club 
held its second meeting of the year at 
the University of Chicago, and presented 
a program comprising rehearsals of or- 
chestra, band, and choral organizations. 
Following the dinner at International 
House, Carl Bricken, acting head of the 
music department of the University of 
Chicago, who was host to the Club, di- 
rected the University of Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Harold Bachman di- 
rected the University of Chicago Band; 
and Mack Evans directed the University 
of Chicago A Cappella Choir in the va- 
rious demonstration rehearsals. About 
175 members and friends of the Club 
were in attendance. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-six 





U Are You a Philbarmonic- 








» | 
Symphony Radio Member ? 


A Are you one of the thousands of music-lovers to whom the 
Sunday afternoon broadcast of The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York is the high point of the week? 


4 For a more complete enjoyment of these broadcasts and for 
valuable reference purposes would you like the programs mailed 
to you? If so, become a RADIO PROGRAM MEMBER. 


A If, as a friend of the Society you would like the opportunity 
to express your appreciation and support of the broadcasts, you 
are invited to become a RADIO CERTIFICATE MEMBER. 


Application For Membership—Season 1936-1937 


I enclose contribution for $ ................... ($5.00 or more) 
Radio Progra “ for which —— send me a Membership Certificate, the 
Members two special souvenir* programs of Maestro Toscanini’s 
“oO historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936, and a copy of 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s analytical program notes for the 
Sunday concerts mailed weekly during the Season 1986-87 

(first broadcast November 8th, 1936). 





A H I enclose contribution for $...................- ($1.00 or more) 

—> = ge for which please send me a Membership Certificate and 

embdership the two special souvenir* programs of Maestro To- 
Cc scanini’s historic farewell concert, April 29th, 1936. 





Name (please print) .......... = Sa seiscchetaaninccinngs 


MIN. «2s ceinaumunatiamineenne 





RNID istaccickcsnsnscinaneclbnianivedaanscbacevnilaaiciiintins ee a eR eT Te 


(Make checks payable to The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York and mail to 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.) 
* Limited autographed editions. 




















Official 
State Orchestra 
Clinic Pin 


Official 
State Band 
Clinic Pin 





A 6561 


New Designs for State Clinic Prizes and All State Band and Orchestra 
Send for our Latest Catalogue Illustrating Prizes for all Musical Contests or Festivals 


DIEGES & CLUST 


15 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
185 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


73 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











In January the Club will hold a joint 
meeting with the Chicago High School 
Music Teachers Club of which Erhardt 


Chairman Hobart H. Sommers, it is 
planned to hold the meeting in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 


Bergstrasser is president. The after-din- cago. Small vocal and instrumental en- 
ner program will be devoted to a clinic sembles from Whiting (Indiana) High 
symposium on “Small Ensembles in School, Marshall, Von Steuben and 
Large High Schools.” According to ad- Roosevelt high schools of Chicago, will 
vance information released by Program provide the demonstration. Adam P. 
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RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY 
METHODS 

Individual and Class | 


Instruction 


"The Most Widely Used 
Bless; mentary Method. 














PUBLISHED FOR 


CREE ccc ccacseensesenn Hovey 
CE. inavadeienswaees Robinson 
Flute and Piccolo........ Petersen 
French Horn........... Skornicka 
Trombone (Baritone)....... Long 
OP ab TP BAM. .ccccccccs Hovey 
CT rrrr re Hovey 
Saxophone .........000e0- Hovey 
PE cccccunceuwenst Skornicka 
CE ioc casa aia ane ai wile Yoder 
Violin—Book I...........- Potter 
Violin—Book II........... Potter 
SN 06 aren Were eeindenacee Ward 
ME sccictbeuadeenununeee Ward 
Serimg Bass... .0.cccccccces Ward 


Price 75¢c Each — Violin 60c 





BOOKS to FOLLOW the RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY METHODS 





intermediate Clarinet Method.....Skornicka .75 
Supplementary Clarinet Studies...Endresen .75 
Supplementary Cornet Studies Endresen .75 
es Trombone Studies. Endresen .75 

upplementary Saxophone Studies Endresen .75 
a ened Bass Studies......Endresen .75 


RUBANK, Ine. 





P. O. Sta. D. Chicago, Iil. 











THE WINNER? 





Dr. Jay W. Fay 


FAY BAND METHOD 


15 Brass & Wind 
ED sc ndncoveese $0.75 


Teacher’s Manual... 1.50 
FAY STRING METHOD 
4 String Books ..... 75 
Manual Including 

Pe. FIGE.. acdvvnces 1.50 


Send NOW for examina- 
tion copies and 
The 1936-37 
MUSIC SERVICE GUIDE 


I ciicscasetictienitannnitnntnniabiintaiailiiee 
en 


MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th Street 
NEW YORK 





Lesinsky will lead the instrumental en- 
semble discussion; Noble Cain of Raold 
Amundsen High School, Chicago, will 
lead the vocal ensemble discussions. Di- 
rectors of the participating ensembles and 
other members of the two clubs will con- 
tribute to the symposium. Further an- 
nouncement will be made later.—Avis T. 
SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


In-and-About Twin Cities 


4 NoveMBER meeting of the In-and- 
About Twin Cities Music Educators Club 
was held jointly with that of the music 
section of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, which was in conference in St. 
Paul, November 5, 6, and 7. Conducting 
the band and class voice demonstrations 
held November 6 at the Roosevelt Ju- 
nior High School were: Gerald R. Pres- 
cott, director of bands at the University 
of Minnesota, with the Twin City Band, 
Frank Kovarik, director, participating; 
Peter Tkach, choral director, demonstrat- 
ing with his a cappella choir from the 
West High School, Minneapolis. The 
speakers were Carol M. Pitts of Omaha, 
president of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference, and Alton O’Steen 
of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The program was 
in charge of Oren A. Henning, president 
of the music section of the M. E. A. 
Bessie M. Stanchfield, president of the 
In-and-About Club, presided at the 
Club’s luncheon at the Roosevelt cafe- 
teria, and, in introducing the “shots,” 


both big and little, she had the assistance 
of P. J. Hoffstrom, “Hawf and Hawi” 
columnist of the St. Paul Dispatch, who, 
with easel and charcoal, elaborated on the 
introductions to the great amusement of 
the subjects and audience alike. 

Over 200 members attended the ses- 
sions and 150 were present at the lunch- 
eon. 

The December meeting was held in the 
Men’s Union on the University campus, 
December 11, with Mathilda A. Heck 
conducting a demonstration of music 
work in the primary grades—Bessie E. 
Kusacu, Chairman of Publicity. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 “VisuaL alps in Music Education” 
was the topic discussed at the first meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Philadelphia 
Club held at the Manufacturers and 
Bankers Club, November 7. Frances L. 
Snyder of Frankford High School, spoke 
on the use of pictures, charts, flash cards, 
and other visual aids. Paul E. Duffield 
of Northeast High School gave a talk 
and demonstration of the stereopticon, 
emphasizing the value of using slides in 
music appreciation classes. 

F. Edna Davis conducted an ensemble 
of junior high school singers in a group 
of songs, and Florence Rosenzweig, of 
the Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
accompanied by Dorothy S. Weir, played 
the first movement of Wieniawski’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, No. 2.—Gerorce P. SPANG- 
LER, President. 





Instrumental Music in the Omaha Public Schools 


LYTTON S. DAVIS 
Director of Music Education, Omaha, Nebraska* 
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(72 BAND and orchestra work in the 
high schools is impossible without a 
foundational program in the elementary 
schools. This is the conclusion reached 
by Omaha educators following a recent 
survey of the music field in Omaha and 
nine other cities. Acting on this conclu- 
sion, an instrumental program has been 
inaugurated in the fifty-five elementary 
schools of Omaha with a total enrollment 
to date of 2,246 pupils variously classi- 
fied as follows: Pupils in piano classes, 
850; band and orchestra classes, 896; 
and drum corps and toy orchestras, 500. 
Each student pays ten cents a class les- 
son. Teachers are employed and paid by 
the school board at a certain amount per 
hour. 


Included in the survey mentioned were 
cities averaging 119,000 in population, 
Omaha having 122,000. The survey took 
into consideration such items as teacher 
personnel, number of orchestras, bands, 
and choruses, amount of school-owned 
equipment, and amount of group instruc- 
tion in piano, and in band and orchestra 
instruments. 

The survey, made at the suggestion of 
our superintendent of schools, revealed 
that Omaha ranks higher than the aver- 
age of the other nine cities in high school 
vocal music, considering pupil enrollment 
and teacher personnel, but that it is far 
below average in instrumental music. 
This wide divergence in vocal and in- 
strumental activities is indicated in the 
fact that out of five high schools in 
Omaha having a total enrollment of 
slightly more than 11,000 pupils, 3,050 


1 Until September 1, Mr. Davis was state di- 
rector of music in Missouri. 


are taking vocal class work as against 
601 enrolled in bands and orchestras. 
Furthermore, none of the bands or or- 
chestras are of symphonic proportions. 

The revelations of this survey offer us 
a real challenge, which we are accepting 
by broadening our program of music edu- 
cation, as stated, to include a definite 
program in the elementary schools, the 
very taproot of our source of musical 
talent. Furthermore, because of the avail- 
ability of a fine supply of excellent mu- 
sicians having symphony orchestra ex- 
perience, we are initiating a series of 
concerts, using musicians from the civic 
symphony orchestras. The orchestra goes 
to each elementary school for three sep- 
arate programs, emphasizing the various 
sections of the orchestra. Demonstrations 
are given by the various instruments and 
sections, suitable music being played to 
show the tone quality and various pos- 
sibilities of each instrument. And these 
concerts are free to the children. 

The results of our new program will 
no doubt be in evidence at the all-city 
spring music festival, which is planned 
for April 20 and 21. One evening of the 
festival occasion will be devoted to vocal 
music with approximately 2,000 students 
from the elementary schools and an all- 
city high school chorus participating. 
The evening devoted to instrumental mu- 
sic will include a demonstration of class 
piano work, an all-city elementary school 
band and orchestra, and an all-city high 
school band and orchestra of one hun- 
dred pieces each. 

Thus Omaha hopes to place her activi- 
ties in instrumental music in a category 
comparable with other cities in its popu- 
lation classification. 
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North Central Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 





tical, valuable suggestions for better 
work, and get a Yearbook; it is worth 
double the price and more. Above all, 
join the ranks of friendly folks, of those 
who are carrying on the banner of “Mu- 
sic for Every Child and Every Child for 


Music. Ann Drxon, Duluth, Minn. 


A 


Additions to Convention Committee. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, directing chair- 
man of the convention committee, an- 
nounces the appointment of the follow- 
ing chairmen of sub-committees as in- 
licated. These are in addition to the 
committee personnel published in a pre- 
vious issue of the Journal. Thomas C. 
suxton — publicity and press; George 
~. Womrath, business’ superintend- 
ent, Minneapolis Public Schools— 
halls and auditoriums; Ralph C. Tapp, 
director of physical education, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools—ushers and 
guards; Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, president 
if the Minneapolis Thursday Musical— 
hospitality; Mrs. Bess Foster Mather, 
supervisor of arts, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, coéperating with the banquet 
committee; Frances Kelley, supervisor 
of home economics, Minneapolis Public 
Schools—special luncheons and dinners: 
Mrs. H. K. Painter—transportation; 
William C. Walsh, convention secretary, 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation—housing. 

Additional members of the planning 
and budget committee: Mrs. Webb R. 
Raudenbush, St. Paul; Rupert Sircom, 
Minneapolis. 

Mathilda A. Heck, director of music 
in St. Paul, and associate vice-chairman 
of the convention committee, announces 
that Jennie Heck of Maria Sanford 
Junior High School, has been appointed 
associate directing chairman for the St. 
Paul Committee. Lillian E. Nelson, 
Johnson High School, St. Paul, is also 
a member of the general convention 
committee and of the St. Paul commit- 
tee. Rose McLeer, Monroe Jr. High 
School, has been appointed chairman of 
the membership committee for St. Paul. 





NEWS NOTES 


Additional items on pages 6, 8 





Leon F. Beery, formerly supervisor 
of music in the city schools of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has accepted the position 
as head of the voice department of 
South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Brookings. 

Howard Brumfiel is now located in 
Portales, New Mexico, where he has 
the position as band, orchestra, and in- 
strumental instructor in the _ public 
schools. Mr. Brumfiel was formerly an 
instructor in Union City, Indiana. 

Robert O. Barkley has been appointed 
director of music in the schools of 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
succeeds Frank Biddle. Mr. Barkley 
was formerly located at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. 

Ployd Oakland, formerly of Great 
Falls; Montana, has recently accepted a 
position at Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

George G. Wall is now director of the 
Taylorville High School Band, having 
recently resigned his position in Pekin, 
Illinois. Mr. Wall is chairman of the 
Central District, West, of the Illinois 
School Band Association. 

David Burchuck has accepted a posi- 
tion at Webster Springs High School, 
Webster Springs, West Virginia. He was 
formerly located in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-six 














** Congratulations — 


are due to supervisors for the present high 
standard of school music,” says Harry Bet- 
toney, woodwind teacher and manufacturer 









for over thirty years. 







“To one who was in the game twenty years 
ago, the change is really phenomenal. School 
Music no longer consists of an occasional hit 
or miss entertainment. It is now an import- 
ant factor in the educational and social life 
of children. Young America has today op- 
portunities for free education that two dec- 
ades ago could have been obtained only at 
great cost, if at all. 























“Simple but adequate works of instruc- 
tions are plentiful, teaching methods are 
greatly improved and modernized and daily 
broadcasts by the world’s greatest artists are 
a source of inspiration. Most significant in 
this change, however, is the fact that good 
instruments are now within the reach of 
every student. Increased demand for instru- 
ments and modern methods have enabled 
American manufacturers to offer better in- 
struments cheaper than ever before. Today 
American School Music requires and de- 
serves the best.” 

We offer clarinets, flutes and piccolos bearing 
the following names: 
H. BETTONEY .........SILVA-BET 
COLUMBIA MODEL........CADET 


Write for a catalog and see your local dealer. 


Select your 1937 Contest Solos and Ensembles early. We publish a 
large number of numbers on the approved list and will gladly send 
them on approval to supervisors. Ask for the 1937 Contest List. 


| THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Ine. 


Jamaica Plain — Boston, Massachusetts 















































Send me a 1936 Yearbook 


I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 


OUI am a Member of OUI wish to become a member and include $3.00 
the M. E. N. C. for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl.] 
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1937 Contests and Festivals 


(CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER ISSUE) 





piled from information received 

from official sources, in most in- 
stances from officers of the sponsoring 
organizations or institutions named. 
Each paragraph gives, so far as avail- 
able information permits, (a) State or 
district and official title of event, (b) 
date and place, (c) name of sponsoring 
organization, (d) name and address of 
chairman or official to whom _ corre- 
spondence regarding participation should 
be sent, (e) other officers or committee 
members 

A key is included to indicate contest 
divisions as follows: B—band, O—or- 
chestra, C—chorus, VE—vocal ensem- 
ble, IE—instrumental ensemble, VS— 
vocal solo; IS—instrumental solo. 

In later issues the Journal will pub- 
lish additional information to supple- 
ment or complete what is given here 
and to cover state or district events 
not included in this listing. 

The compilation and publication of 
this data is part of the service of the 
M. E. N. C. Committee on Festivals 
and Contests, which in coéperation with 
the National School Orchestra, Band 
and Vocal Associations provides, 
through the medium of the Journal and 
the headquarters office, a “clearing 
house” for information in this field. 


Note: This listing supplements the in- 
formation given on page 62 of the Oc- 
tober Music Educators Journal, covering 
events not there listed, or concerning 
which information was incomplete. Ad- 
ditional contest-festival information will 
be published in the next issue. 


To following paragraphs are com- 


Arkansas. University High School 
Meet, April 9 and 10, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. Sponsored by the 
University, Extension Service. (C-VE- 
VS-IS) L. L. Hilton, General Extension, 
U. of A., Fayetteville. Harry E. Schultz, 
Chairman Music Division, also at the 
University. 


Arkansas. At the meeting of the 
Arkansas School Band and Orchestra 
Association in Hot Springs, November 5 
and 6, the following officers were elected 
for 1936-37: President—J. A. Day, Fort 
Smith; First Vice-Pres.—J. E. Justice, 
Magnolia; Second Vice-Pres.—Raymond 
Brandon, Texarkana; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Addison Wall, Fort Smith. Con- 
tests will be held as announced in the 
October Journal, April 23 and 24, at a 
place to be announced later. 


Connecticut. Festival, Waterbury, May 
14. Sponsored by the Connecticut Music 
Educators Association Biennial Festival. 
(O-C-B-IS-IE-VS-VE) Committee: Chair- 
man—Floyd C. Evans, Waterbury; Leon 
R. Corliss, Naugatuck; Robert A. H. 
Clark, Bridgeport; Mark A. Davis, West 
Hartford. 


Plorida. Music Federation Contest, 
March 30-April 2, inclusive, Gainesville. 
(O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by State 
Federated Music Clubs. (Election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year to be held at 
Gainesville meeting.) For further in- 
formation about contest, write to Mrs. 
Jessie Jay de Vore, 2565 College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Georgia. High School music contests 
to be held in Savannah, dates to be an- 
nounced. (B-O-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored 
by the Department of Music of the 
Georgia Education Association. Max 
Noah, chairman contest committee, Mill- 
edgeville; William T. Verran, band chair- 
man, Thomasville; William Deal, or- 
chestra chairman, Statesboro. Ten dis- 
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trict festivals for grades and high school 
are announced for March or early April. 
(Election of officers for ensuing year 
will be held at the meeting of the 
Georgia Education Association in April 
at Savannah.) 


Illinois. State High School Band Con- 
test. University of Illinois, Champaign, 
April 22, 23, 24 (B-IE-IS) Sponsored by 
the Illinois School Band Association. 
President—Harold Finch, Deerfield- 
Shields High School, Highland Park; 
First Vice-Pres.—Franklin Kreider, Col- 
linsville; Second Vice-Pres.—Allen Elm- 
quist, Junior High School, Rockford; 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. S. Frederick, 
High School, Paxton. District chairmen 
for district contests are as follows: 
Southern East —H. E. Hart, Robinson; 
Central East—Emmit Sarig, Clinton; 
Northeast—L. M. Blaha, Morton High 
School, Cicero (place not yet decided): 
Northwest—Coleman Miles, Mt. Carroll 
(contest at LaSalle); West Central— 
Irving Bradley, Peoria (Central High 
School); North Central—Lloyd Swanson, 
West Chicago; Southern West—-C. S. 
Porter, Alton; Southern South — Theo. 
Paschedag, West Frankfort (contest at 
Normal University, Carbondale). Unless 
designated otherwise, the contest will 
be held at the city of the chairman. 
The time for district contests has not 
been definitely set, probably March 20 or 
April 3, or both. The district grade 
school contests will be held in conjunc- 
tion with and at the same time and 
place as the high school contests. State 
grade band contest, probably April 7 and 
8; tentative place, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington. 


Tllinois School Vocal Contest, April 30 
and May 1, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. (C-VE-VS) Sponsored 
by the Illinois School Vocal Association. 
Wayne Hertz, President, West High 
School, Aurora; Mary McGuire, Vice 





1937 
National Contests 
Columbus, Ohio 


May 13, 14, 15 
7 


The 1937 National finals for or- 
chestras, ensembles and soloists 
(string and wind instruments) 
will be held at Columbus, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, May 
13, 14, 15, under the sponsorship 
of Ohio State University. For 
further details see the National 
School Orchestra and National 
School Band Association pages 
in this issue. For any other in- 
formation address the headquar- 
ters of the codperating organiza- 
tions: 


Suite 840 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 











President, Supervisor of Music, Alton; 
Gladys G. Tipton, Secretary, University 
High School, Normal; Frances Chatburn, 
Treasurer, Supervisor of Music, Spring- 
field. District Chairmen are as follows: 
District No. 1—A. M. Harley, Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines; No. 
2—Alma Shock, Supervisor of Music, 
Elgin; No. 3—Catherine Jackson, Peoria: 
No. 4—Charles A. Handley, Supervisor 
of Music, Potomac; No. 5—Frances Chat- 
burn, Springfield; No. 6—To be elected: 
No. 7—Mary McGuire, Alton; No. 8— 
Vernie Render, Supervisor of Music, 
Harrisburg. 


Tllinois School Orchestra Contest, April 
30 and May 1, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. (O-IE-IS) Sponsored 
by the Illinois School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. Fred Ohlendorf, President, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights; Fred Bigelow, Vice-President, 
Geneva High School, Geneva; Emma R. 
Knudson, Secretary, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal: Henry 0. 
Hebert, Treasurer, I.S.S.C.S., Normal. 
District chairmen to be elected later. 


Indiana. Southern Indiana Band and 
Orchestra Contest, first Friday and 
Saturday in May; Shelbyville. (B-O-IE- 
IS). Sponsored by the Southern Indiana 
Band and Orchestra Association. Presi- 
dent—Martin Schulz, Shelbyville; Vice- 
Pres.—Donald Myers, Rushville; Secre- 
tary — Howard Thomas, Greenfield; 
Treasurer—Owen Beckley, Oaklandon: 
Recording Secretary—Joseph Gremel- 
spacher, Crawfordsville. (Election of 
officers to be held at a luncheon meeting 
the Saturday of the state contest.) 





Iowa. State High School Music Fes- 
tival. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. May 6, 7, 8. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Sponsored by the Iowa High School 
Music Association and State University 
of Iowa. President—L. E. Watters, 
supervisor of music, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Vice-Pres.—Superintendent P. C. Lap- 
ham, Charles City; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Superintendent W. Dean McKee, 
Shenandoah; Bruce E. Mahan, director 
of Extension Division, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; Manager—cC. B. 
Righter, Department of Music, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Inquiries 
to Superintendent W. Dean McKee, 
Shenandoah. 


Kansas. All-Kansas High School Music 
Competition-Festival. April 20-23, inclu- 
sive, Emporia. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS). 
Sponsored by the State Music Super- 
visors Committee in conjunction with 
the Kansas State Teachers College. In- 
quiries to Orville J. Borchers, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Massachusetts. State Festival, Lowell, 
May 15. (B-O-C) Sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Festival Association. 
President—Gertrude F. O’Brien, Lowell; 
Vice-Pres.—Bernard J. Rockwood, Hav- 
erhill; Secretary—John E. Merker, New- 
port. Inquiries to John E. Merker, 121 
John Street, Newport, R. I. 


Michigan. Holland Tulip Festival 
Band Review, May 22, Holland. (March- 
ing Bands.) Sponsored by the Tulip 
Festival Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Inquiries to Eugene F. 
Heeter, 106 East 15th Street, Holland, 
who is chairman of the Band Review 
Committee. 
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TROMBONE WINNERS 







@ Year after year Conn instruments are the outstanding HOWARD SMITH, % (right), first chair and 
: : “ solo trombone, Port Wash m High School 
preference of the winners at the National High School Con- Band, Port Washington, N. Y. First division 


tests. At Cleveland in 1936 this same trend was evident. We winner, 1936 National Contest. Won with a 
Connqueror trombone. 


have record of 133 winners who won with Conns. 


In the trombone solo events, 
second division winner and § third division winners used 


Conn trombones. 


If you have championship aspirations, why not try a 
Conn? See your Conn dealer or write us for free book. Please 


mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ld., 1112 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind, 


BCONN 


BAND NSTRUMENTS 








VIRGIL FREEMAN, trombone, Newhall, 
Towa, High School Band. Second division 
winner, 1936 National Contest. Won with a 
Conn. 





FRANCIS CHESSER, Ist chair Se 
Shelbyville, Ind., High School Band. Thi 
division winner, 1936 National Contest. Won 
with a Connqueror. 
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3 first division winners, 1 










JACK CREVISTON, trombone, East 
High School Band, Aurora, Ill. First 
division winner, 1936 National Con- 
test. Won with a Conn. 










BOB DEATZ, trombone, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, High School 
Band. Third division winner, 
1936 National Contest. Won 
with a Conn. 






ROBERT BLACKMORE (above), 
trombone, Akron, N. Y., High School 
Band. Third division winner, 1936 
National Contest. Won with a Conn, 


LOWELL PETERSON (left), Ist 
chair trombone, Plymouth, Indiana, 
High School Band. Third division 
winner, 1936 National Contest, 
Won with a Connqueror. 










LEO. G. COURTEMANCHE, Ist chair trom- 
bone. Tilden High School Band, Chicago. 
First division winner, 1936 National Contest. 
Won with a Conn. 





ROYCE McDONALD, trombone, Crawfords- 

ville, Ind., High School Band. Third division 

winner, 1936 National Contest. Won with a 
nD. 
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radio and movie studios. 


geous Hussy” > flute. So do 
leroy,” “Captain Blood,” and many 
WHY? Movie 


and unchanged by transcription. 


PLAY FLUTE BECAUSE: It is the 
household instruments; pleasant even in 
indispensable in symphony; used in all 
orchestras. 


HAYNES FLUTES 


SE LE Cee EN 


AS A LAKE IS NATURE’S MIRROR SO A PURE FLUTE TONE IS ITS VOICE 


PLAY FLUTE! 


Because—Flute is becoming the outstanding instrument of 


Lovely flute music dominates “ Anthony Adverse.” “Gor- 
“Little Lord Faunt- 
other pictures. 
producers have learned its tone is true 


loveliest of all 
practice hour; 
the best dance 


are as perfect as human skill can make them. Made of 
sterling silver, accurately scaled. 





ges F Wp Master 
| Was HayNes & Craftsmen 
poe since 1888 





ys 
WM. S. HAYNES, Founder 
| WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
6 | Est. 1888 
ang no 


(Catalog sent upon request) 








WM. S. HAYNES co. 


108 Massachusetts Ave 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FETE BOHEME—from Suite “Scenes Pittoresques”—Massenet........... $1.25 
HULDIGUNGSMARSCH—from Suite “Sigurd ‘Jorsalfor”—Grieg........ 75 
DER FREISCHUTZ OVERTURE—Von Weber...............00eeee00: 1.25 
PED ih csv sche den bdeerarntneccasvtewnecuan , .75 


For complete catalog 


Including SAMPLE ROSEY ORCHESTRA FOLIOS ADDRESS 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 
1, 1936. 


State of Illinois ).. 
County of Cook §** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 
Buttelman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Til. 

Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jackson 
Blud., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, C. 
Blud., Chicago, II. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


V. Buttelman, 64 East Jackson 
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SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 
From STATE and NATIONAL CONTEST LIST — 1937 


Arr. by S. C. Thompson 
For: Ist Alto, 2nd Alto, Bh Tenor, Baritone Saxophone 








Executive Committee: 


Ann Arbor, Michigan; Herman F. Smith, Mil- 


Joseph E. Maddy, President, 


waukee, Wis.; Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


John W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; George H. 
Gartlan, Brooklyn, i : Richard W. Grant, 
State College, Pa.; William Wellington Norton, 
Flint, Mich. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. Burretman, 


Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 

of September, 1936. 
{sear} C. E. Lutron, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 12, 1936.) 


Missouri. Interscholastic Meet Music 
Contests, April 28-30, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Sponsored by the University in codpera- 
tion with the Missouri Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association, the Mis- 
souri Choral Directors Association, and 
the various teachers colleges. Commit- 
tee: Chairman—Rogers Whitmore, 103 
Lathrop Hall, Columbia; Secretary— 
Theodore “F. Norman, Department of 


Music, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Missouri. Northeast Missouri High 


School Contests. Third week in April, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. (B- 
O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the 
Northeast Missouri Activities Associa- 
tion, W. S. Pemberton, chairman. In- 
quiries to J. L. Biggerstaff, Kirksville. 


Missouri. Southwest High School 
Music Contest, April 14-17, State Teach- 
ers College, Springfield. (B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS) Address inquiries to C. P. Kin- 
sey, State Teachers College, Springfield. 


Missouri. Warrensburg-Central Mis- 
souri District Contest; April 16 and 17, 
Warrensburg. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS). 


Sponsored by the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College and the Warrensburg- 
Central District of the State Teachers 
Association. Paul R. Utt, Warrensburg. 


Kansas. Southern Kansas Music 
Festival, February 25-27, Wichita. 
(O-C) Sponsored by the Wichita High 
Schools. Grace V. Wilson or Duff 
Middleton, Board of Education, Wichita 


Nebraska. High School Music Con- 
test, April 30, May 1, place of meeting 
to be announced. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Sponsored by the Nebraska High School 
Activities Association, Secretary—O. L. 
Webb, Lincoln; Chairman—A. G. Har- 
rell, Kearney. 


Ohio. Eastern Ohio Music Festival, 
probably last Saturday in March, 
Muskingum College, New Concord. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by 
Muskingum College. Committee: L. H. 
Alexander, Dover; Milton F. Rehg. New 
Concord; Mildred Wiley, Barnesville; 
Alice Lloyd, Cambridge; G. Austin 
Kuhns, Steubenville. Address inquiries 
to Local Chairman L. H. Alexander, 
Dover, or to District Chairman, Milton 
F. Rehg, Muskingum College. 


South Carolina. State High School 
Contest in Music, sometime in April or 
May, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by 
Winthrop College, Sheldon Phe'ps, 
president; Walter B. Roberts, director 
of music. Direct correspondence to Wal- 
ter B. Roberts, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill. 


Tennessee. State Music Contest, 
March 24 and 25, Nashville. (C-VE- 
1E-VS-IS). Sponsored by the Music Sec- 
tion, Tennessee State Teachers As- 


sociation. President — Mrs. Forrest 
Nixon, Centerville; Vice-Pres.—E. May 
Saunders, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro; Vice-Pres.—Clementine 


Monahan, 317 Poplar, Memphis; Secre- 
tary—Catherine Warren, 1919 Adelicia 
St., Nashville. 


Texas. West Texas Band and 
Orchestra Contest, April 29-30, May 1; 
Lubbock. (B-O-IE-IS) Sponsored by 
the Texas School Band and Orchestra 
Association. President—Joe Berryman, 
Ft. Stockton; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Clyde Rowe, Slaton; Vice-Pres.—H A. 
Anderson, Lubbock. Contest committee: 
Chairman—D. O. Wiley, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; Clyde Rowe, 
Slaton. (Election of officers, state con- 
vention, Waco, February 3 and 4.) 


Wisconsin. Eighth Biennial Music 


Festival of Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Herman F. Smith, director of music, 
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will be held May 13, 14, 15 at the Audi- 
torium. (Junior and Senior Pand and 
Orchestra; High School Chorus; Grades 
6, 7 and 8, Chorus; Junior Tech Poys 
Chorus; demonstrations—Piano, string 
and woodwind instruments.) Sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Public Schools. Chair- 
min—Edwin G. Luening. 


Wisconsin. District festivals instead 

state tournament; dates and place of 
eetings to be announced. Sponsored 
! State Festival Association Presi- 
dent—J. A. Van Natta, Sturgeon Pay; 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. e Weener, 
Waupun. 


Nevada. State Music and Art Festival, 
tentative dates, April 30, May 1 and 2, 
Winnemucca. (B-0-C-VE-IE-VS-IS). 
Sponsored by the Humboldt County 
High School. Committee in charge of 
festival: Paul Chester, principal; A. W. 
\legre, art director; Bruce L. Hubbard, 
music director. Address inquiries to 
Bruce L. Hubbard, Humboldt County 
High School, Winnemucca. 


New England Music Festival, Glou- 
cester, May 21 and 22. (B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS) Sponsored by the New England 
Music Festival Association and Glou- 

ster School Department. John E. 
Merker, executive secretary, 121 John 
Street, Newport, R. I. 


New Hampshire. School Music Fes- 
tival, to be held at Claremont in May. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Sponsored by the 
New Hampshire State Festival Associa- 
tion in coéperation with the Claremont 
Chamber of Commerce. Association offi- 
cers: Presiden Stanley Norwood, Clare- 
mont; Vice-Pres.—Marguerite Johnson, 
Exeter; Secretary—vVanda_ Steele, 
Charlestown; Treasurer—Victor Wrenn, 
Lebanon. Contest committee: Helen 
Cazneau, Laconia; Marguerite Johnson, 
Exeter; M. Elmer Wilson, Nashua. 
Address inquiries to Vanda _ Steele, 
Charlestown. 


New York. Western New York Music 
Festival, April 26-30, inclusive, State 
Normal School, Fredonia. (B-O-C-IS) 
Sponsored by the State Normal School. 
Francis H. Diers, State Normal School, 
Fredonia. 


North Carolina. State High School 
Music Contest, to be held in April, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. Contest sponsored 
by Woman’s College. For information 
write Wade R. Brown, Woman's College, 
(jreensboro. 


Ohio. Greater Cleveland School Music 
Contests, Cleveland; Orchestras, April 
16 and 17; instrumental ensembles and 
solos, March 5 and 6, respectively. Other 
contest dates to be announced. (O-C-VE- 
[E-VS-IS) Sponsored by principals’ com- 
mittee and music faculty of Cleveland 
Public Schools. Russell V. Morgan, di- 
rector of music; J. Leon Ruddick, su- 
pervisor of instrumental music, Board 
of Education, Cleveland. 








Oregon. State Band Contest, Eugene 
ind Corvallis, dates to be announced. 
(B-IE-IS) Sponsored by the Oregon 
State Bandmasters Association and 
Oregon State University at Eugene, and 
Oregon State College at Corvallis. Offi- 
ers of sponsoring organizations: Presi- 
dent—Andrew Loney, Jr., LaGrande; 
Vice-Pres.—Harold Weber, Gresham; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fred H. Wade, 
West Linn. Address inquiries to Fred 
H. Wade, West Linn. 


A 


George F. Strickling, director of mu- 
sic of Cleveland Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has taken over addi- 
tional activities as director of the musi- 
eal clubs of Case School of Applied 
Science, also in Cleveland. Mr. Strick- 
ling presents, each Sunday over station 
WTAM, a mixed quartet in a program 
featuring the singing of hymns. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-six 





this in richness and variety. 


for rural units. 


appreciation work. 


Settings Range = Victor Records 
The settings have been done with particular 
care to avoid the slightest strain upon young 
singers. Among the two-part songs there are 
several in charming descant form; 
three-part songs for unchanged and changing 
voices; and a four-part section with 


Send for a class supply NOW! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 4345S. Wabash ~ CHICAGO 


there are 


. B 
The Silver Book offers 176 Songs CLELLA lesme PERKINS 
. ANN T NG 
for Grades OnetoNinefor25 Cents — wany Srnawy Vennon 


Louis Woopson CurRTIS 


EVER before at so low a price has there M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY 
been a collection of songs comparable to . 5 

From simple pri- 
mary singing games and rote songs through a 
wide range of observation, study, and 
songs for beginning sight singers to the part 


songs for junior high school level, the material is 
most carefully graded. In subject matter child life THe ILVER 00 
and interests are foremost, affording excellent ma- 


terial for enriching the musical programs of large el hens 
systems and providing an unequaled one-book course 


reading 





J for the 
grades 


limited Hau & McCatary Company 














range for tenors and basses. Chicago 
Three special Victor Records provide 36 “Silver - 

Book” songs, and 71 of its other songs are on stand PRICES: 25e ea., post- 

ard records. This helps so much in teaching and in paid; 2 to 99 — 20c ea., 


postpaid; 100 or more — 
$17.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation extra. 








THE S.A. 
REPERTORY 
of FRANKLIN TWO-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND 
LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORASS FOR MIXED 


OICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


Books that help solve your music” 


FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 





INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC-—INTEREST ING 


ts notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 





Outstanding works of the 


be sent upon request. 


of material, some original and Fy salostos from the Works of Masters, nate you to meet the 
emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 
WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Masters: Beethov 
Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakof — Godard — Thoma; — Gluck — Volkmann 
ee complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY 


pA ie wr: THREE-PART 
HORALS FOR TREBLE 


Vv 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CROSASS FOR MALE 


OICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


voice range throughout. e maximum effect 


en—Morart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schuman 








Write for Free Booklet 





PAYSEN’S COLLAPSIBLE CHORUS STANDS 
are used more than all other makes combined— 


WHY? 


PAYSEN MFG. CO., Hebron, Nebr. 











SONG BUILDERS 

Children read and learn 
music more rapidly with the 
Song Builder—by being able 
to manipulate the notes, the 
child learns the characters 
and the relation of notes 
more easily. 

Write to 





for BEGINNERS 


A group of Public School 
children, using xylophones to 
get the tone, creating their 
own music on the Song 
Builder from poems written 
by themselves. 

Ask your dealer 


EDUCATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
27 Jefferson Ave.— Bloomfield, N. J. 











eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





Ast 1s East AND WEsT Is WEsT, 
but the twain are all mixed up— 


on this continent at least. Holly- 
wood and Manhattan mingle right chum- 
mily nowadays. Indeed it is difficult to 
discover where one leaves off and the 
other begins. 

The old days are dead—days when an 
opera star wore an aura of lofty gran- 
deur that could be cut with a knife. 
Never by any chance could a prima 
donna be mistaken for a four-a-day queen. 

Today our most glamorous (what an 
overworked word!) divas can be heard 
singing something “hot” whilst they kick 
up their attractive heels with the best 
and worst of them, via the cinema. Bar- 
itones of operatic dimensions, gods of the 
concert hall, likewise warble ditties which 
but a handful of years ago would have 
caused them shooting pains and spots 
before the eyes. Tenors do it, too. 

Naturally, the cinema is the gainer. 
No least ounce of pulchritude which has 
accompanied these beautiful voices from 
Met to movie has been unexploited by 
the astute producers. The voice—ah, it 
is glorious. But the figure—ooh, la, la! 

And now we do not turn a hair when 
Maestro Leopold Stokowski lends the 
distinction of his presence to “The Big 
Broadcast of 1937” (perhaps that isn’t 
the title, but it is the general idea). Oh, 
well, this is a small world after all, isn’t 


it? 
+ Ff 


THE CHOICE of a conductor to succeed 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra could not have been 
easy. The decision fell on Franco Ghione, 
premier conductor of the La Scala Opera 
in Milan, Italy. 

As director of the Detroit Civic Opera 
season last spring, Ghione convinced De- 
troiters of his musicianship. Further than 
that, they liked his fine sportsmanship in 
the face of crushing disappointments, on 
this, his first visit to America. 

Detroit believes that the directors of 
its Symphony Orchestra have made a 
commendable decision, one that may even 
prove momentous in the organization’s 
history. This season will reveal at least 
the first chapter of the story. 


- f 


Keerinc up with our reading is at 
times a head-reeling matter. One occa- 
sionally feels like a girl named, curiously 
enough, Dora, of whom it is told that 
she called in at a circulating library one 
day and said to the manager: “Do you 
remember if I’ve read ‘Gone With The 


Wind’ ?” 
+ f 

Press REPORTS inform us that Germany 
and Japan have joined in a treaty of 
mutual helpfulness, although that is not 
exactly what it is called. Theirs is the 
sort of helpfulness, one suspects, that 
means helping themselves and each other 
to as much of Russia and China as they 
covet, with Siberia and the Ukraine as 
first goal. 

China’s reaction is more or less of a 
question, but one has a strong intuition 
that coach Stalin will exert himself no 
end to prevent a touchdown at Moscow. 
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SoME AUTHORS of modern best-sellers 
would do well to meet Aunt Het of 
newspaper fame who lately said: “I fig- 
ure I’m as good as anybody else; and 
if I can’t read a book out loud to others 
without feelin’ ashamed, I won’t read it 
to me.’ 

Which brings to mind Thoreau’s stand- 
ard of quality in books. Thoreau be- 
lieved that at first reading a book should 
be impressive for its common sense; at 
the second, for its truth; at the third, "for 
its beauty. Just where that leaves many 
of our popular writers of today’s fiction 
is a matter too provocative of argument 
for further comment here. 


+ ft 

Nectey Farson, in his autobiography 
called “The Way of a Transgressor,” 
writes of a day spent in India thus: 

“In Delhi, I sat most of the afternoon 
in the garden of Shah Jehan, where the 
crested ‘hoopoe’ birds walked in stately 
patterns across the lawn, spreading their 
head-dress out like painted combs, and 
where the Arabic inscription around the 
marble pavilion reads: ‘If there Be Peace, 
This Is It, This Is It, This Is It.’” 

Hoopoe! Now we know where in Delhi 
Gertrude Stein acquired the literary style 
that enables her to point out so convinc- 
ingly that a rose is a rose is a rose is a 
rose. But what is a “hoopoe” bird? 

Before leaving the subject (or have 
we left it?) one might say that author 
Farson writes rather blatantly of his 
transgressions, which seem to consist of 
the same transgression repeated ad lib 
ad infinitum ad nauseam, detracting most 
unpleasantly from an otherwise interest- 


ing volume. 
¢ tf 


Ir 1s sam that a certain suburban 
child started to school this autumn and 
was discussing her class with her mother 
with some pessimism. Then her face 
brightened and she added, “but in 
the second grade they certainly have 
some good-looking men.’ 


+ Ff 

THE wortp rocks dizzily from the 
impact of a king’s renunciation for love. 
Not since the time of Cleopatra has the 
length of a woman’s nose so changed the 
course of empire. 

Then there’s Juan Barrymore airplan- 
ing to a fourth marriage at midnight in 
tennis shoes, with lawyer and mother-in- 
law handy by. 

And lastly, the engagement of Mary 
Pickford and Buddy Rogers—“America’s 
Sweetheart” and “America’s Boy Friend,” 
as Time time-ishly points out. 

What do two or three divorces amount 
to when Love—poor, battle-scarred Love! 
—is at stake? Here’s to Romance, model 


1936! 
+ f 

Fottow1nc the November election, a 
neighboring colleague was kept in seclu- 
sion for ten days by an ugly abrasion at 
the side of his mouth. To all his leer- 
ing questioners he explained that since 
election he’d had to laugh out of the 
other side of his mouth so continually 
that he had practically wrecked it. That 
goes for several million other voters, too. 


WHEN JoHN Barsrro_itr walked to 
the podium for his first appearance as 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on November fifth, 
speculation was rife regarding his fitness 
for the role of successor to Arturo Tos- 
canini. When John Barbirolli had com- 
pleted his program and retired to the 
wings of Carnegie Hall, there was still 
a modicum of speculation. 

As Musical America aptly puts it, “Ii 
there was no sensation, certainly there 
was nothing of frost. Mr. Barbirolli was 
liked, but not altogether ‘placed.’” 

In other words, the critics did not 
know exactly what to think of the new- 
comer. Though on the whole favorably 
inclined, there was obvious reluctance to 
judge him too finally, partly because the 
works presented were not considered to 
be entirely of a character upon which to 
base such a judgment. 

It is refreshing to find a new con- 
ductor who cannot at once be pigeon- 
holed by that redoubtable Supreme Court 
of the music halls, the New York critics. 


+ f 


SoME WEEKS AGO, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, youthful president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, denying rumors that 
he had been offered the presidency of 
Yale University, rebuked all who were 
responsible for such rumors in a way ill 
calculated to endear him to New Haven. 
; President Hutchins is quoted as say- 
ing: 

“Too many folks, even on the Mid- 
way, seem to think that I would jump 
at a chance to go to New Haven. They 
forget that, from an educational point of 
view, Yale, compared to the University 
of Chicago, is just a boys’ finishing 
school.” 

Tut, tut, professor—is that nice? Even 
the Chicago Daily News headlined the 
statement as a faux pas. 


+ f 


Jack Jounson, former pugilistic cham- 
pion, made his operatic debut this sea- 
son in “Aida,” playing the nameless role 
of an Ethiopian captive. 

It is the opinion of many who wit- 
nessed his performance that the ex-prize 
fighter has a genuine gift for pantomime, 
and for that reason should be good 
screen material, in case film scouts dis- 
cover him. 

However, it would be much more ex- 
citing to have him remain in opera. 
Think of the tantalizing possibility that, 
under provocation of a high note held 
too long, or a passage that rang sour to 
the Johnsonian ear, Jack might so far 
forget himself, or remember his old self, 
as to deliver what is technically known 
as a K. O., or haymaker, just at the 


climax of a big scene. Wouldn’t that be 


somep’n ? 
+ ft 


A MIDWESTERN EDITOR reminds his 
readers that “Thumbnail tragedies lurk 
behind many a seemingly innocent want 
ad,” as, for example: 


“For Sale—Man’s Tuxedo, like new 
—worn but once; also for sale 
guitar, violin and ukelele.” 


Time marches on, my lad. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
By McConathy, Beattie, Morgan 
{Silver, Burdett Company. $1.48] 


T tor music is selected and arranged 
for junior high school pupils. It is 
beautifully adapted to its field, as 
might be expected in view of the wide 
knowledge and experience of its editors. 
The worth of the music, in distinction 
to its appropriateness of content and 
arrangement, is also high. But over and 
above these qualities, which every book 
of music for schools should possess, a 
book may reveal special predilections as 
to the styles, periods, or nationalities of 
music selected, and may embody special 
features of educational thought and 
practice; and it is precisely in connec- 
tion with these further characteristics 
that this challenges our attention, for 
it is prodigal in the number of unusual 
features it presents. 

Recurring to the music, one observes 
with pleasure a large number of Amer- 
ican folk songs—cowboy songs, spirit- 
uals, Foster songs, and others,—and 
that all the songs, from whatever 
source, have been considered further 
with a view to their adaptation to inte- 
gration with other subjects. Specific aid 
to the teacher toward such integration 
is given. Units of work have been well 
organized; pictograph maps of Central 
Europe and Latin America are included; 
another section contains eight short 
plays that utilize the songs of the re- 
spective units; a condensed review of 
rudiments is provided; special phono- 
graphic recordings of folk songs per- 
formed by native singers are available; 
music and art are correlated. Below a 
song, too, on the lower margin of the 
page, are frequent “Tone Blending 
Drills” (chords that bear their Roman 
numeral designations), condensed an- 
alyses of modulation that may have oc- 
curred, forms of the minor scale used 
in the song, ete. Directions for dances 
(in connection with a dance song) find 
place, and a glossary of musical terms 
is given. If the reader thinks of any- 
thing not mentioned here, he may safely 
assume an oversight by the reviewer but 
not an omission from the book. 

This description may give the impres- 
sion that the book is faddish—but the 
straight musical content was sought 
first, and all these things were added 
unto it.—Will Earhart. 


SIGHT-SINGING—HARMONY 


Manual of Sight-Singing and Elemen- 
tary Harmony. By Joseph S. Daltry 
{Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan]. 

My information is doubtless far from 
complete, but I think this must be the 
most thoughtful, well grounded, and 
practical plan yet evolved for develop- 
ing power in sight-singing while avoid- 
ing both the shortcomings of the “mov- 
able doh” system, which breaks down 
too quickly in chromatic and much mod- 
ern music, and the downright fault of 
the “fixed doh” method in its psycho- 
logically absurd insistence on using one 
name for five different tones. 

Mr. Daltry is head of the department 
of music of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. His book reveals that 
he has practical experience in teaching 
music to non-specialized youths, and 
has brought more pedagogical knowl- 
edge and thought, and more musician- 
ship and musicological knowledge, to 
bear upon the problem than teachers 
ordinarily give. It is a good book for 
every public school music teacher, and 
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every choir or chorus director who 
tackles the problem of sight-singing, to 
read and study; for whether one accepts 
and adopts Professor Daltry’s plan or 
not, his discussion of the problem is 
keen, fundamental and interesting, and 
will make the reader wonder anew 
whether some better way than either of 
the two old ones cannot yet be found. 

I shall not give here the practical 
outcomes of Professor Daltry’s own 
thinking. That should be read only in 
its full context. The book deserves a 
somewhat better format, but I gather 
that Professor Daltry prepared it for 
his own use primarily, and did not think 
of a possible larger public. Indeed, I 
think that but for our friend, Duncan 
McKenzie, who saw the book and be- 
came much interested, I should never 
have seen it myself. Now, because it 
made me think and continues to haunt 
my mind with its promise, I commend 
it to others.—Will Earhart. 


HISTORY 


Standard History of Music. By James 
Francis Cooke [Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Philadelphia]. 

A new edition, bearing a 1936 copy- 
right, calls for renewed mention of this 
long recognized book. As represented 
by earlier editions, the work is so well 
known in the United States that any 
general description here of its contents 
would be superfluous. It is enough to 
say that the new edition is enlarged, 
modernized, and the index includes over 
two hundred fifty new names and sub- 
jects. It is profusely illustrated with 
excellent portrait cuts, and the paper 
and type present the valuable matter 
compactly stored in the volume in a 
most attractive form. The “map of 
musical Europe” inserted at the end, in 
which the names of composers and 
dates of birth appear in connection with 
the towns, cities, and countries, is a 
most pleasant addition. A most con- 
venient handbook of musical history, it 
will undoubtedly continue to serve a 
large public.—Will Earhart. 


BOOK LIST 


Bulletin of the National Association 
of Schools of Music. Number 6, Sep- 
tember, 1936 [10c]. 

The National Association of Schools 
of Music has for some years past been 
doing a work that is of the greatest 
promise to the development of music 
education. These schools and conserva- 
tories of music, embracing large num- 
bers of university schools and outstand- 
ing conservatories and institutes of 
music, are improving and standardizing 
the curricula of such institutions to the 
end that a four-year course of college 
grade will be equal to undergraduate 
courses in standard educational insti- 
tutions that lead to the baccalaureate 
degree. 

In 1935, after two years of investiga- 
tion, the Association published a library 
book list. Every department of music 
study is represented in the list, and a 
section of Public School music books is 
included, these books being chosen by 
Professor Karl W. Gehrkens. 

The present bulletin is a supplement 
to the earlier list. It and the earlier 
list are well worth the study of every 
student and teacher of music. Here the 
busy musician will find the task of care- 
ful investigation, appraisal, and selec- 
tion, for which he has no time, authori- 
tatively done. 

The bulletins may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Burnet C. Tuthill, Southwestern 
College, Memphis, Tenn.—wWill Earhart. 


APPRECIATION 


A Guide to Symphonic Music. By W. 
Otto Miessner [Silver Burdett Company, 
Newark, N. J. $1.00]. 

The title page states that this is “a 
textbook for students and lovers of mu- 
sic containing the principal themes of 
master-works in actual notation, to- 
gether with brief analytical notes on 
their structural form and emotional ap- 
peal.” 

That Professor Miessner is a compe- 
tent and interesting guide through 
musical works goes without saying. 
But his descriptions are more than an- 
alyses—they constantly include succinct 
and aesthetic appraisals and character- 
izations. While the text is compact, it 
discloses a wide range of musical 
knowledge and reflective thought. 

By means of the theme finder and the 
translaphon, the student is enabled to 
select the themes in any phonograph 
record and repeat any theme or section 
as many times as desired, by a simple 
movement or even by automatic con- 
trivance. Such a device is, of course, 
of untold value to the student or 
teacher of “appreciation.” Lack of it 
has been a serious obstacle to the use of 
phonograph records. 

The book has a stiff paper binding 
which nevertheless should prove suffi- 
ciently durable. Besides the text, the 
themes of all works discussed appear 
in musical notation.—Will Earhart. 


MUSICAL ANALYSIS 


Essays in Musical Analysis, Volume 
III, Concertos. By Donald Francis Tovey 
[Oxford University Press, Carl Fischer, 
Sole Agent in U. S. A. $4.00]. 

In the review columns of the Journal 
for October, 1935, it was our pleasure 
to commend the first two volumes of a 
major work written by a _ musical 
scholar whose knowledge of music, pow- 
ers of analysis, and vividness of prose 
writing are not exceeded by any musical 
commentator. 

In this connection, and notwithstand- 
ing repetition, we quote a paragraph 
from the earlier review. “The books are 
a collection of the program notes writ- 
ten by Professor Tovey for his concerts 
with the Reid Orchestra of Edinburgh 
and earlier orchestras he conducted 
there and elsewhere. To think of them 
as routine program notes would be, how- 
ever, to do them a great injustice. They 
are, rather, brilliant essays in musical 
analysis and criticism, made not alone 
from the background of the scholarly 
critic, but from the background of the 
conductor who knows every note about 
which he writes, and who has been 
obliged to weigh and balance the values 
of each and shape it to its proper sig- 
nificance. In short, the scholar and 
critic and the practical conductor are 
here combined; and that union of pow- 
ers makes for a new strength and qual- 
ity in analysis.” 

The entire series will consist of five 
volumes, with Glossary and Index. The 
first and second volumes dealt with 
symphonies (and variations and orches- 
tral polyphony). The present volume is 
devoted to concertos. There is an In- 
troduction to Volume III, a long and 
illuminating introductory chapter—“The 
Classical Concerto,” and the detailed 
discussions of specific concertos, not 
only those for pianoforte and violin but 
also including concertos for flute, clari- 
net, flute and harp (Mozart), violoncello 
(Anton Kraft, formerly attributed to 
Haydn), and, in short, every medium 
for which compositions worthy of in- 
clusion in the musician’s repertory have 
been written. Twenty-seven composers, 
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ranging from Mozart to Respighi and 
Delius, and including, besides the ac- 
cepted supreme masters, Elgar, Somer- 
vell, Franz Schmidt and William Wal- 
ton, are represented in the book. The 
reader may wonder in some cases why 
some of these composers and works 
were chosen. He will find the answer 
in the text itself, for Professor Tovey 
knows music with an intimacy that few 
others can boast, and is a man who can 
and does rely upon his own knowledge 
and consequent judgment. The whole 
series forms an indispensable addition 
to the musician’s library and one that 
will give pleasure in reading as well as 
critical and historical guidance.—Will 
Earhart. 


CHORUS WITH ORCHESTRA 


An Abraham Lincoln Song, by Walter 
Damrosch; [M. Witmark & Sons, 1250 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Piano- 
Vocal Score, 50c, Choral Parts, 15c]. 

To some thousands of teachers and 
supervisors of music who read the Jour- 
nal, this review can add no new knowl- 
edge because they have heard the music 
itself. It was performed in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, at our 
National Conference last spring, Walter 
Damrosch conducting, and that same 
program served as the NBC Music Ap- 
preciation Hour—and over the continent 
a vast multitude of teachers, pupils, and 
men and women in homes and offices 
were present with the New York audi- 
ence. 

The values represented by such a pub- 
lication as this are manifold. First in 
our thought, however, is the musical 
character and worth of the work. Per- 
haps—although so broad a generaliza- 
tion has its dangers—I can best sug- 
gest these, as I see them, by reference 
to Dr. Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
Here is the same recognition of the fact 
that the poem—in this case Walt Whit- 
man’s “O Captain! My Captain!"”"—is, as 
there, a dramatic poem, vividly pictur- 
esque; and there.is the same frank and 
joyful acceptance of the task of giving 
the music equally effective dramatic ap- 
peal. And this desire is not to be con- 
fused with striving for “effect.” If 
memory serves me rightly, Wagner said 
that Brahms was “afraid of an effect.” 
So a composer may well be, if writing 
a string quartet or a “classical” sym- 
phony; but Heaven help us of the au- 
dience if the composer of a dramatic 
work does not make his music effec- 
tively dramatic through fear that it will 





not be sufficiently precious and esoteric | 


as music; for then we are likely to re- 
ceive neither dramatic nor musical 
value. 

Here is no such mistake. Dr. Dam- 
rosch rises to the dramatic challenge, 
makes his music a brilliantly effective, 
dramatic exposition of the poem, but 
does not dream of surpassing the poem 
with the music, or of writing a compo- 
sition that could stand alone apart from 
the poem. It is strong music, neverthe- 
less, earnest, sincere, adept, and not a 
little touched by harmonic modernisms; 
yet not difficult, but wholly practicable, 
indeed, for good high school choruses. 
The handling of diction is superb: the 
weight and rhetorical quality of every 
word is matched by its rhythmic and 
melodic handling. This also represents, 
of course, enthusiastic regard for the 
poem; but in the measure here found it 
represents further an artistic sense and 
a sure feeling for vocal possibilities 
that are certainly not found in the 
works of many distinguished composers. 

One of the “manifold values” men- 
tioned in this review as inherent is this 
same devotion of the composer to the 
poem. It is an immortal poem; it *"a 
patriotic poem; it has moral and cosmic 
implications; it is good for young and 
old to hold as a common heritage; but 
it is not a poem to interest the musician 
who is only a musician. Such a one 
will seek a text that will be only a peg 
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on which to hang graceful, or studied, 
or, it may be, deeply beautiful and in- 
spired tonal forms—but that will leave 
him free because it is unimportant. But 
Dr. Damrosch is a citizen of a republic, 
a humane and reflective man, of com- 
prehensive thought and sympathies. 
That is the reason he occupies the place 
he does to-day in the thought, the 
fealty, and the musical education of the 
nation; that is what led him to select 
this poem; and that is what must be in 
the thought of anyone who seeks to ap- 
praise this composition. It is the com- 
position of a man who composes—who 
composes distinguished music, big mu- 
sic, masterfully contrived and controlled 
by the power of superb musicianship— 
but who characteristically attracts our 
attention to some thesis that lies be- 
yond the music. 

This publication becomes an Ameri- 
can heritage. Even in our preoccupa- 
tion with a cappella singing—of which 
the writer thoroughly approves—all of 
us in the schools should find place for 
this strong and lovely piece of music, 
which is also to such a high degree of, 
by, and for, our generation and our in- 
terests. 

An orchestral-vocal score is available, 
as are orchestral parts that can be used 
for large or for small orchestra. Every- 
thing has been done, in short, to make 
it practicable for those who wish to use 
it. All the parts are not easy through- 
out, and the conductor should give his 
orchestra some little time in advance 
for study and practice of occasional 
tricky passages, but no parts are be- 
yond the good high school orchestra of 
to-day.—Will Earhart. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHORAL 


Aeolian Chorus Collection for Young 
Men. Compiled and edited by Don Malin 
{H. T. FitzSimons Co. 60c]. As the fore- 
word states, arrangements adhere to a 
moderate compass, never above G for 
tenors or below F for the basses. There 
are twenty songs, including a few sacred 
numbers, a few sea chanteys, a number 
of folk tunes, Stephen Foster's “Glendy 
Burke,” Purcell’s “Passing By” and 
others as attractive.—Huldah Jane Ken- 
ley. 


When Voices Are Changing. Compiled 
by William Breach [Theodore Presser 
Co. 75c]. Mr. Breach has made this 
collection of sixteen numbers for ado- 
lescent boys to suit the range of the 
changing voice of the boy, while at- 
tempting to hold his interest in choral 
activities. The first tenor part does not 
pass C (third space) and second bass 
remains in the octave B-flat, bass clef. 
In spite of the limited range, the chord 
distribution is rich and the result as a 
whole musical. There is enough polyph- 
ony to increase choral skill and hold 
the musical interest, while the numbers 
are pleasing in themselves.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 





1936 YEARBOOK 


One of the most valuable and 
practical volumes dealing with 
music education ever printed. The 
550 pages include material dealing 
with every phase of school, col- 
lege and community music. Price 
$2.50. ($1.75 to members of the 
M.E.N.C.) Place your order now 
to avoid disappointment. 


M.E.N.C. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 














Basy Anthems for Intermediate Choirs. 
Compiled and Arranged by Gordon 
Balch Nevin [J. Fischer & Bro. 60c]. 
This is Book II of the series for soprano, 
alto and baritone—a collection of ten 
Russian anthems, quite effective for 
junior high school use as well as for 
choirs. The numbers are well scored, 
lying well within easy range for the 
age.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Carl Pischer, Inc. Carol of the Bells, 
Ukrainian carol arranged for mixed 
voices by Leontovich-Wilhousky. A 
monotonous figure, suggesting bells, is 
repeated unceasingly, but moves from 
voice to voice, against booming, clang- 
ing larger bells in ringing harmony, so 
that monotony, for the nonce, proves 
interesting.—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


J. FPischer & Bro. From a series of 
“Christmastide Service Choral Pro- 
grams” we select a few outstanding 
carols: (1) Christmas Carillons of 
Poland and (2) Carol of the Doves (also 
Polish), both arranged with much 
musical interest by Harvey Gaul. (3) 
Out of the East, by Joseph W. Clokey. 
(4) A Child is Born in Bethlehem, a 
sixteenth century melody set by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. All are for mixed 
voices.—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


Harold Flammer, Inc. (1) Roll, 
Chariot, Negro spiritual arranged for 
eight mixed voices by Noble Cain. (2) 
Beautiful Dreamer, Stephen Foster’s 
words and music arranged by Walling- 
ford Riegger for mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment—and very well, 
too. (3) We Sail the Ocean Blue, the 
familiar Gilbert and Sullivan song ar- 
ranged by Wallingford Riegger for two- 
part chorus of boys’ voices. While 
professional conscience usually disap- 
proves “arrangements” of art works, 
this one is received with interest, pos- 
sibly affection, because it so perfectly 
fits the use for which it is intended and 
because it is so well done.—Huldah Jane 
Kenley. 


Four Spring Idylis for Female Voices 
(S. S. A.) and Piano. Alec Rowley [No- 
vello and Co., Ltd., London. The H. W. 
Gray Co., New York, Sole Agents in 
U. S. A.] (1) Spring Pastoral, (2) Dawn 
Madrigal, (3) April Elegy, (4) Shep- 
herd’s Rondel. A twenty-page pamphlet. 
The charming verses by John Clare are 
well and sympathetically set, with very 
singable parts, variety in rhythms, to- 
nality and motion.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Son of the Highest. Christmas 
Cantata for chorus of mixed voices, 
with soprano, contralto, tenor and bari- 
tone solo and organ accompaniment. By 
Helen Fairchild [Harold Flammer, Inc.]. 
The Christmas story according to St. 
Luke, with interpolated Christmas 
hymns and Virgin's lullaby. Hardly 
suited to public school use, but appro- 
priate conventional material for the am- 
bitious church choir—Huldah Jane 
Kenley. 


PIANO 


Modern Piano Pedagogy. Frank J. 
Potamkin. [Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., $2.00.] 
The author has written a stimulating 
and useful as well as scholarly work of 
the type more often found among foreign 
publications. He brings to it the open 
mind of the skillful teacher who col- 
lects from all possible sources—scien- 
tific and musical as well as technicul— 
modern ideas which contribute to the 
development of “an understanding of 
music adequate for one’s needs,” fully 
recognizing the fact that the virtuoso 
is not found in quantity. Part I is 
given over to musical memory, its an- 
alysis and procedure—a series of chap- 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 





FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 





For all usable 
Instruments 


ON APPROVAL’ 


A COMPLETE SET 
of Each Book will be sent 


on approval. 


WaeninbeyeOnm@ Lducational and Recreational 


FREE! 


Supervisors and band and orchestra A Solo Cornet or First 


leaders, after use of these books, declare 
their practical utility for teaching and 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 
thousands of copies are put into use 
every school year. 


Violin part will be 
sent upon request 





A CATALOGUE 
Descriptive of all Books will 
be sent if desired 
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THE NEW WAY, 


INTRODUCING 
THE CLASSICS 


By Carl Webber 
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ORCHESTRA BOOK 
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ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
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JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


@ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 


@ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some training. A wealth of 
educational material and many beautiful original compositions, varied enough to make up a com- 
plete programme. 


@ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 
There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


@ It’s to start beginners on the way to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 
in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 
right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 
so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 
time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 
be happy in their enthusiasm. 


@ Contains the themes of the famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 
gaining an appreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 
recreation and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


@ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 
waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 
in fact—every conceivable combination. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 
to the professional as to the amateur organization. 


@ Contains 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 
play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 
“March Aux Flambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


@ For Senior and Junior bands. Just the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


@ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Nearer My God to Thee,” etc. 


@ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counter melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
Band Book” are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a lead instrument is used. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
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166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
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ters well worth careful study by 
others than teachers of piano. Part II 
deals with tone-production, the prin- 


ciples of Tobias Matthay being effec- 
tively stated. Here the instrument it- 
self is discussed as well as position, re- 
laxation, finger strokes, etc. Part III 
discusses pedalling; Part IV is made up 
of related essays while Part V_ in- 
cludes the catalogue and an excellent 
chapter on modern material, its descrip- 
tion and performance. The list of eight 
deficiencies of the average pupil which 
are mentioned in the author’s foreword 
is priceless in itself and a forecast of 
the book’s worth.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Let’s Begin to Play. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co. 60c]. This is a 
very cleverly built pre-school piano 
book for either rote or note approach. 
The six tunes of part one, “Rote Ap- 
proach,” are skillfully made to develop 
keyboard ease before the struggle with 
the staff begins, while part two, “Note 
Approach,” is so nicely done by using 
pitch names instead of words until staff 
positions are learned that the curse is 
removed. Taken in this order the two 
parts supplement each other well. 


Buenta Carter 


A Pre-School Music Book. Angela Dil- 
ler and Kate Stearns Page. [G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. 75c]. These two experienced 
teachers of children have written a 
very interesting series of lesson helps 
embracing all the activities of child- 
hood for ages two-and-a-half and five. 
The suggested program, songs and in- 
strumental material include: (1) First 
rhythmic work, (2) short and simple 
action songs, (3) scale songs, (4) 
rhythmic activities, (5) quiet songs, (6) 
group songs and games, (7) the first use 
of books, (8) the rhythm band, (9) 
suggested lesson plans for two different 
ages, (10) genera) suggestions. 

Although differences in procedure 
will come to many minds, the songs and 
music for rhythms are charming mel- 
odies musically handled while simple 
enough for average technique. The first 
use of books, while introduced through 
song, uses pianistic material, a melody 
on middle C going to the G ‘below, even 
though the purpose can be as effectively 
served by use of singable material. 

It is a valuable book for kindergart- 
eners but especially rich in suggestions 


for the nursery school, where abilities 
are so limited that material and pro- 
cedures must be carefully chosen.— 


Susan T. Canfield. 


Just for Fun, Play and Sing. Texts 
and tunes by Alice Keith, illustrations 
by Deris and Marion Henderson. [Paull- 
Pioneer Music Corporation]. Nice sup- 
plementary material for beginners, using 
scale wise and broken chord melody 
and bass. 


Around the Maypole. William Baines 
[Theodore Presser Co. 60c]. A May Day 
festival of dances including directions 
for eight Maypole dances together with 
music for them. An excellent informa- 
tive preface describes the customs of 
May Day, lists the characters usually 
included in the processional, and in- 
cludes costume directions for “Jack 
Oo’ the Green”, ‘“Hobby-horse” and 
“Jester”. Two songs are included and 
more may be introduced if desired. 
Parts for string orchestra may be rented 
from the publisher.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Birds of All Peathers. Mildred Adair 
[Theodore Presser Co. 60c]. A musical 
sketch including solos for piano, voice 
and violin; dances; piano ensemble; a 
musical reading; toy symphony. For 
children’s recital.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Welsh Folk Dances: (1) An Inquiry 
by Hugh Mellor and (2) Welsh Dance 
Tunes for Pianoforte Solo by Hugh 
Mellor [H. W. Gray Co.]. This booklet 
is valuable to the music educator chiefly 
for its account of the difficulties of re- 
search, a “Short Note on Musical In- 





mention 
made of Welsh folk song bibliography, 
and quoted descriptions of village May 


struments and Dance Tunes,” 


and Christmas festivities. The dance 
tunes include some modal melodies 
which will be of interest to teachers 
and students of solfege. The author has 
ruled out all tunes, steps, and dance 
forms which he had any reason to doubt 
and has listed and described some 
twenty tunes and dances as authentic.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


ORCHESTRA 


Gramercy Square. By Allan Grant 
[Clayton F. Summy Company]. Gram- 
ercy Square is a caprice that should be 
useful as music incidental to auditorium 
plays, banquets, etc. Small orchestra is 
listed at $1.05 and full at $1.50—Lee 
M. Lockhart. 


BAND 


Sons of Fame, grand march. By J. S. 
Zamecnik [Sam Fox Publishing Com- 
pany]. The following quotation from a 
printed annotation describes the number 
very well. “A burst of trumpets herald 
the resounding theme—martial strides 
lead the way to the heights of fame. 
Thus the march proceeds pompously to 
a ceremonial theme, broad and dignified. 
The opening measures are repeated and 
a sonorous finale brings the composition 
to a close.”—Lee M. Lockhart. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Wagner: Album Leaf [Galaxy Music 
Corporation]. The music is too well 
known to need comment, and perhaps 
Mr. Sodero, the arranger, is also well 
enough known to need little introduc- 
tion. String orchestras should investi- 
gate this arrangement by all means. 
An ad lib piano or harp part will as- 
sist in making the number interesting. 

Cesare Sodero: Elegy [Galaxy Music 
Corporation]. Mr. Sodero, so able with 
his transcriptions, contributes an orig- 


inal that should attract considerable 
attention. It is not difficult technically, 
but only the best high school string 


orchestras should attempt it. Simple 
music is not always easy to play.—Lee 
M. Lockhart. 


SOLOS WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Galaxy Music Corporation: Four 
transcriptions by Georges Barrere for 
flute and piano, published separately 
(50e each). Polonaise—Bach, Passepied 
—Gretry, Sarabande — Rameau, Air de 
Ballet—Saint-Saens. These numbers are 
well adapted for flute by Mr. Barrere— 
a flutist and musician of international 
renown. The numbers do not require 
the highest degree of skill for their 
performance.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Theodore Presser Co. For clarinet, cor- 
net, alto saxophone or trombone, with 
piano: Ten Famous Solos, arranged and 
compiled by Hugh Gordon. Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose and By the Waters of Minnetonka 
are examples of the titles of the ten 
solos included in this Grade III book.— 
Lee M. Lockhart. 


From Carl Fischer, Inc.: (1) For sax- 
ophone—Tweedle Dee, by Charles Strick- 
faden. A humoresque in _ schottische 
style. It is Grade IV in difficulty. (2) 
For saxophone—Marionette, by Charles 
Strickfaden. A caprice in three-four 
time. It is graceful and should have 
instant appeal to the young saxophone 
soloist. It is Grade III plus in diffi- 
culty. (3) Eight original solos by 
George Hamilton Green for xylophone 
with piano accompaniment; published 
separately—An Indian Story, Arabian 
Minute Dance, Caprice Valsant, Gavotte 
en badinant, The Humming Bird, Rain, 
Spanish Waltz, and Valse Brillante. 
These eight numbers will bear investi- 
gation by teachers who are wisely seek- 
ing to keep their xylophonists busy and 
interested. All require superior playing 
ability. (4) Toreador Song, from Car- 
men, by Bizet. For violin, cello, flute, 
clarinet, alto and tenor saxophone, oboe, 
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Consider these Operettas for Your Own Use: 





The Alphabet’s Holiday 


A unison musical play in one act—for Grade Schools. 
By Florence Aitken and Gertrude McRae. Cast of 


twenty-seven children. Thirty minutes in length. 
Vocal Score with Piano accompaniment, stage direc- 
tions, and pictures for unique costumes............ 60 


Flowers of the Nations 


A unison or two part Grade School operetta in one 
act. By Alma Bradbury Houghton and Elizabeth 
Sutton Brown. Ten characters have a few lines each. 
About forty minutes in length. Simple costumes. Can 
be given in school room. Vocal score with Piano 
accompaniment and full directions.............+++++ 60 





Tomboy Jo’ 


A unison Grade School operetta in one act. By Kate 
La Rue Harper. Cast of boys and girls or a cast of 
all girls. Eight children have a few lines each. 
About thirty minutes in length. One stage set. No 
special costumes. Vocal score with Piano accom- 
paniment and stage directions.............seseses 0 


137 WEST 4TH STREET 





For junior high schools—a unison operetta, with op- 
tional two- or three- part choruses, in three acts. 
By George Murray Brown and Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 
Eight leading characters, with six other speaking 
parts. One hour and a half. Also suitable for Grade 
School children. Vocal score with Piano acc. and 


Orch. Parts for rental only.......cceceseseeeseees 


For high schools—a musical comedy in three acts, for 
mixed voices. By George Murray Brown and Keith 
Crosby Brown. Cast of eighteen. About two hours in 
length. Cast includes: 1 Sop., 2 M-Sop., 1 Ten., 2 
Bar., 1 Bass. . . . Vocal score, Piano acc. containing 
dialogue, 1.25; Stage Manager’s Guide, 1.00; Orch. 
Parts TOF SEMEN GEFs cc cccccevcscscsocccsevoseccese 10.00 


For high schools—a musical comedy in three acts for 
mixed voices. By Joseph B. Harrison, Don Wilson 
and Geoffrey Morgan. Cast of eight characters with 
three principal speaking-parts. Two hours. Vocal 
score with Piano acc., 1.50; Stage Manager’s Guide, 
1.00; Orch. parts for rental only...........eeese 10.00 





Send for Free Catalog of Operettas 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


The Blue Belt 


dialogue, 1.00; Stage Manager’s Guide, 1.00; 
10.00 





The Fountain of Youth 
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THE CONCERTO 


@ Beautiful walnut 
cabinet. 


@ 8-in. Magnavox 
Speaker. 


@ Powerful amplifier. 
Crystal pickup. 


@ Automatic tone com- 
pensating volume 
control and unique 
automatic stop. 


@ Self starting, constant 
speed motor. 


@ For 110-volt AC 
current—also avail- 
able AC/DC. 


$64.50 


MAGNAVOX ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH 


A NEW BEAUTIFUL INSTRU- 
| MENT DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS 
H 


E MAGNAVOX Concerto is a new, com- 
pact electric phonograph especially designed to reproduce 
the latest type high fidelity phonograph recordings with all 
the beauty of tone and expression of the artist's original ren- 
dition. It is the only moderately priced instrument which does 
justice to these fine recordings—with tone quality and per- 
formance formerly obtainable only in the largest and most 
expensive consoles. A demonstration will please you. 


See your local dealer or write for special school folder. 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Subsidiary of The Magnavox Company 
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New Conference Bulletins 


The Music Educators National Conference at the 
1936 Convention in New York accepted two re- 
ports submitted by the Music Education Research 
Council and authorized publication of these re- 
ports in bulletin form. 

a 

Bulletin No. 18 
Music Supervision in the Public Schools 
Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
= 


Bulletin No. 19 


A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
=e 


These bulletins are now available for distribu- 
tion. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music, Harmony and Orchestral In- 


struments. Confers Degrees of B.M., 
B.M.E., Ph.B., and M.M. 


A Professional School with 
University Prestige 


A Faculty of National Reputation 


The couzse in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teach- 
er of music in the schools with a thor- 
ough grounding in Methods, Educa- 
tion, Orchestral Instruments, Con- 
ducting, Theory and Harmony, and 
the necessary academic subjects, en- 
abling the student to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
408 -64 E. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the past meets the 
modernity of today. Enjoy 
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spacious rooms and the 
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cornet, trombone, baritone (any one with 
piano acc.). Ranges are satisfactory for 
all the instruments. This means, of 
course, that the several copies are not 
in the same concert key.—Lee M. Lock- 
hart. 


METHODS AND ETUDES 


Top Tones for the Trumpeter. By 
Walter M. Smith [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
Walter Smith, master of the cornet, 
provides here thirty page-length etudes 
designed to develop technique and the 
higher register. Only the most advanced 
students should purchase this book, but 
every one of them should do so.—Lee 
M. Lockhart. 


The Music Educator’s Basic Method 
for Viola. By Henry Sopkin [Carl 
Fischer, Inc.]. Mr. Sopkin has given 
us a safe and sane procedure in attack- 
ing a too little used instrument. The 
pictures are clear and enlightening. The 
reviewer would prefer more melodic 
material in place of the exercises, but 
this is a disputed point. Mr. Sopkin 
shows good sense (according to the re- 
viewer) by starting his student with 
the up bow. Mr. Sopkin evidently be- 
lieves in the familiar piece approach, 
since nearly every piece included is of 
that type.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Saxophone. Thirty-three Concert 
Etudes transcribed for Saxophone. By 
G. Labanchi, transcribed by Gerardo 
Iasilli. (Book II) The most advanced 
saxophonists will find this thirty-six- 
page book of etudes interesting though 
somewhat taxing their technical powers. 
Carl Fischer is the publisher.—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


Recorder. A Practical Method for the 
Recorder, by Edgar H. Hunt and Robert 
Donington [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Sole Agents in U. S. A.]. 
This two-volume work is most interest- 
ing indeed. The historical and other 
data are attractively presented. In fact, 
it is so fascinating that one immedi- 
ately develops a tolerant attitude to- 
ward the recorder. That the recorder 





played an important part in early in- 
strumental music is made evident. The 
two forty-page volumes are not methods 
as ordinarily conceived. There is no 
space given to playing of simple mate- 
rial. The fingering chart given is quite 
clear. The blowing problem of the re- 
corder is negligible, since the tone is 
made with an artificial “lip” similar to 
the ordinary tin whistle—-Lee M. Lock- 
hart. 


The FPlutist’s Formulae. By Georges 
Barrere [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. For the 
advanced flutist Mr. Barrere has here 
provided twelve solid pages of sixteenth 
notes that may be taken in any key 
and to which may be applied many 
types of articulation.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Violin Studies. Melodic Foundation 
Studies for Violin, by Russell Webber 
{Clayton F. Summy Company]. Seldom 
does one see an instruction book so 
well worked out. The music contained 
in it will greatly help the teacher to 
maintain interest. Mr. Webber takes 
his steps in the proper order and is 
careful not to defeat the pupil with un- 
reasonable demands.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Piano Pieces and Drills on the Chro- 
matic Scale, by Buenta Carter [Clayton 
F. Summy Company]. The reviewer 
recollects having heard Miss Carter ex- 
plain and defend a new system of 
chromatic scale fingering that had been 
lately evolved. One of the arguments 
for the new system was its use by the 
famous Paderewski. Drill and pieces 
using the new system make up this 
book, which certainly holds educational 
interest. According to Miss Carter, only 
one rule is necessary for the new finger- 
ing, namely, “Place the thumb on ev- 
ery other white key and use as many 
fingers in succession as are needed to 
fill the gaps between the thumb keys.” 
—Lee M. Lockhart. 


(Note: The “measuring stick” in “Sur- 
vey of Music for Small Instrumental 
Ensembles” is used wherever “grade” 
is mentioned in these reviews, published 
by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference—L. M 





RECORD REVIEWS 


Paut J. WEAVER 





CONCERTI 


Haydn, Concerto in D major for cello 
and orchestra. Played by Feuermann 
with Sargent conducting; Columbia set 
262. A fine example of the chastity and 
limpid beauty of the classic school. 
Admirable performance and recording. 


Mozart, Concerto Number 3, G@ major, 
KX. 216. Played by Huberman with 
Dobrowen conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic; Columbia set 258. A very 
beautiful work, which is given a sterl- 
ing performance, often a brilliant one 
on the part of the violinist. Fine re- 
cording. 


Mozart, Concerto Number 23, A major, 
EX. 488. Played by Marguerite Long 
with Gaubert conducting; Columbia set 
261. Mme. Long gives a very fine in- 
terpretation of the piano part of this 
charming work, but at several points 
the orchestra seems rather inadequate. 
The recording is very good. 


Sibelius, Concerto in D minor, Op. 47. 
Played by Heifetz, with Beecham con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic; Vic- 
tor set M-309. A very welcome addition 
to the growing library of Sibelius re- 
cordings. Heifetz plays brilliantly, as 


usual, and the orchestra is very fine. 
The music is colorful, rhythmically ex- 
citing; harmonically it is advanced, but 
not to such an extent as, for example, 
in the Fourth Symphony. Very fine re- 
cording. 


Vieuxtemps, Concerto Number 4 D 
minor. Played by Heifetz, with Bar- 
birolli conducting the London Philhar- 
monic; Victor set M-297. This music 
rather bores many people, including the 
writer; but the performance is an ex- 
ceptional one, both by the soloist and 
the orchestra, and the recording is first 
rate. 


Weber, Concertstiick for piano and 
orchestra, F minor, Op. 79. Played by 
Casadesus, with Bigot conducting; Co- 
lumbia set 252. The eminent French 
pianist does a remarkably fine job with 
this florid and brilliant piece, and the 
orchestral background is quite adequate. 
Fine recording. 


Schubert, Quintet in A major, Op. 
114, “Trout.” Played by Artur Schnabel 
and the Pro Arte Quartet; Victor set 
312. This replaces the early recording 
by Messrs. Pennington et al, and is a 
superior release from every standpoint. 
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Schubert, Quintet in C major, Op. 
163. Played by the Pro Arte Quartet 
with Anthony Pini as second cello; Vic- 
tor set M-299. Except for the fact that 
th: scherzo is a bit heavy-footed, this 
is a superb performance of this gor- 
geously beautiful music. The old Co- 
lumbia version by the Leners is not 
entirely replaced, though, in spite of its 
surface noise. 


VOICE 


Pranz: Lieder. For some unaccount- 
able reason, Franz’s great songs have 
been almost wholly ignored until now 
by the recording companies; they ap- 
pear, of course, on almost every concert 
program of Lieder. The present set, 
Columbia 253, contains twenty - four 
songs, all sung by Ernst Wolff who, in 
the Henschel manner, accompanies him- 
self at the piano. Mr. Wolff does a fine 
job of it, and the set is highly recom- 
mended. Occasionally, as in Fiir Musik, 
Maria and Widmung, there are unwar- 
ranted rhythmic liberties, small matters 
but essential to really good Lieder sing- 
ing; but these cases are too infrequent 
to invalidate the fineness of the set as 
a whole. 


Tinayre Anthology, Seven Centuries 
of Sacred Music. Issued in two vol- 
umes of six records each, this anthology 
is of enormous value to every student 
and teacher of music history. Mr. Yves 
Tinayre is a distinguished French tenor; 
he has made long research in the field 
of sacred song, and presents here some 
of the finest examples of the long pe- 
riod stretching from early organum to 
the work of Mozart. For authenticity 
of music and text, and for artistry of 
performance, these records are excep- 
tional. They are issued by the French 
Lumen company, and are imported by 
the Gramophone Shop, New York. 


PIANO 

Beethoven, Sonata in C minor, Op. 111. 
Played by Egon Petri; Columbia set 263. 
The Dutch pianist gives us a splendid 
performance of one of the greatest of 
all piano sonatas. This set is more 
easily available than the Schnabel ver- 
sion issued in the subscription album 
of the Beethoven Society; but the lat- 
ter is preferable in certain details of 
performance, and seems to have more 
adequate repose and also bite. 


Handel, Harpsichord Suites. Five of 
these are played by Wanda Landowska, 
on the harpsichord of course, in a sub- 
scription album which can be obtained 
through your dealer. A necessary set 
for every student and teacher of music 
history, and a set the beauty of whose 
music will appeal to everyone. 


VIOLIN 

Vitali, Chaconne. A brilliant perform- 
ance by both the violinist and the ac- 
companist, Messrs. Nathan Milstein and 
Leopold Mittmann, issued as Columbia 
set X-61. The volume also contains the 
lyric Bach Adagio from the first sonata 
for violin unaccompanied, in G minor. 


Scriabin: Etudes in C sharp minor and 
D sharp major; Simon Barer—Victor 
1721. Two early works, not at all in 
the “advanced” idiom, quite lovely mu- 
sic very well played. 


ORCHESTRA 


Lambert: Rio Grande—Columbia set 
230. This modern English work in the 
jazz idiom is rather well known in 
America, having had several important 
performances. The domestic release of 
the foreign recording should reawaken 
interest in music. The performance is 
directed by the composer and is given 
by the Halle Orchestra, the St. Michael’s 
Singers and Sir Hamilton Harty as the 
brilliant piano soloist. 
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CONTENTS OF 1936 VOLUME — PART I 


APPRECIATION 
BetEe  ARIRIIOR . 0066 6.0006 s stiscdesncenccnscocecces Hartshorn 
Modern Music for the Elementary Grades Children........ Thomas 
(See “Radio”’) 

CHURCH MUSIC 


The Expanding Horizon of Church Music..............+06+ Smith 
Organ Literature for the Church Service..............+000+ Davis 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC 


Music in the Cultural Development of the College Student. .Beattie 
The Musical Prerogatives of the General College Student. . Dickinson 
The General Music Course for College Students............. Moore 
What Should our Choral Students Learn?................ Evanson 


COMMUNITY MUSIC—ADULT EDUCATION 
IN MUSIC 


The Carry-Over of Music into Adult Life..............+06. Bryant 
Adult Education and the M. B. N. C...... 2... cc eee ween McConathy 
Community Music—A Symposium..............eeeeeeeee Nohavec 
The High School Musician Inspects the Music in His 
SEE 6684666606060 606006600 086d 0506605888808 Morgan 
Consolidated Choir Festival.............0ecceeeeccees Morgan 
The Development of an Amateur Chorus.............. Drinker 
Maser Mushe Festival. .ccccccccccccsccccccccseseces Rafferty 
Mothersingers and Fathersingers............+-e0eee0ee8 Irons 
Music Week Affairs in Demver............--eeeeeeees Kendel 
A Municipally-Supported Symphony Orchestra......... Denues 
What the Federal Music Project is Doing in Education... .Sokoloff 
The New Alphabet Challenges our Cities...........-.0eee00- Glore 
The Federal Music Project in New York City........... McFarland 


CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS (STUDENT 


PARTICIPATION) 
What Have Contests Done for Music Education?.......... Belfour 
Advantages of the School Music Festival................. Merker 
Can the Festival Take the Place of the Contest?............ Hood 
How do Contests Differ from Festivals?...............seee08 Dann 
Can the Good Features of Contest and Festival be Combined ?. Pitts 
Combest WAM. ccc c cccccecccscceseccevescosccese McAllister 


Standards of Adjudication (A report of the Committee on 
Adjudication of the American Bandmasters Association) 


(See also “Community Music’’) 


COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION 


Music as an Integrating Factor.............cececeeeceses Gustin 
SD We EE BINS vot cccdscccdscecssccoccensess Kinscella 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
SCIENCE 


Changing Interpretations of Culture...........-..eee-eeeee Chase 
Tae Mpa GE Babe oc cc cccccvcssccccccccccccsesesecs Finley 
Music as an Educational Force...............ceeseeeees Cadman 
Guohestuating the Cursbemeen... 0... ccccccccccccccccccccces Potter 
The Place of Music in Education................2e000- Samuelson 
The Place of Music in the Curriculum and in Life—A Symposium 
TD GOONS Fs cece ccceccccssccectevcceseves Dykema 
The Philosophy of the Problem..............-ese0+ Kilpatrick 
The Viewpoint of the Psychologist................06. Mursell 
Bimshe fe BesemGnry BeOS. occ cccccccccccscccccctcce Briggs 
The Administrator Looks at Music Education......... Strayer 
Discussion 
The Use of Music as an Educational Stabilizer........ van de Wall 
Scientific Aids to Music Education...............eeeee08:. Dykema 
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CONTENTS OF 1936 YEARBOOK—CONTINUED 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC 


present Day Trends in Music Education in the Blementary 


BeEhOONS ccccccccccccces Coe coccesccececoceseoectosses herlock 
The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Wem DAGNERs ccc cc ctcvcccccceceeceseccesecscs ...-Bryant 
Rote Singing and Music Reading in the Grades............ -Curtis 
he Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
WRCMRONONEY GONG: ccc ccdccccceccecvecesccoccccccsees Graham 
‘he Opportunity Offered the Talented Child..............+- Perkins 
fusie in the Kimdergarte®....cccccccccccccccccccccccccece Thorn 
rhe Value of Eurythmics in Education...........ceeeeeeee% Hall 
-hythmic Development in the Public Schools............ Schreiber 
ie Place of Creative Music in the Curriculum of the 
Mhommemtary Bees... cccccccccccccccccccecsecccccvecses Hopkins 
Inviting Tote te Write TUmes. .ccccccccccccccccccccccces Donovan 
Cnriching the School Program with Creative Music..... Henrickson 


Course of Study in Music for Grades 1, 2 and 3 (A Re- 
search Council Report) 

Song Material Recommended for Elementary School Choirs 
(Report of Committee on Elementary School Choirs, 
F. Colwell Conklin, Chairman) 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS—RESEARCH 


Experimental Projects in Music Education.............+++-. Flagg 
Report of National Committee on Experimental Projects in 

Musie Education (Marion Flagg, Chairman).......... Bienstock 
Codrdination of Research in Music Education............. Earhart 
Bibliography of Studies in the Field of Music Education 

‘he Music Teacher’s Responsibility for Research............ Wolfe 
Ressareh am@ the ComservOtesy ccc cccccvccccccccccccces Ortmann 
Classroom Experimentation in Functional Music.......... Hopkins 
Individual Experimentation and Investigation............ Dykema 
An Experiment in Music Integration. ...........ceceeeeeeees Kidd 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


A Survey of Music in Senior High Schools (Research 
Council Report) 

(See also titles listed under “Instrumental Music,” “Vocal 
Musie,” etc.) 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


When and How to Teach What in Instrumental Classes. .Skornicka 
The Individual Instrument Class..........ceeeeeeeecceeees Rush 
Classes of Heterogeneous Instruments....... eeeccccoocce Lockhart 
Can Aptitude for Specific Musical Instruments be De- 


CermMMOS? ccccccccccccccceccccccchecccccccesceecseeeue Lamp 
Vietim Clase PHOSOONRO. . cccccccscccccesocccecesoocces Johannsen 
The String Section of the Junior High School Orchestra. .Barbakoff 
The Opportunity of the School Orchestra Conductor...... Findlay 

OPERETTA AND OPERA 
Report of Committee on Operettas and Operas in the 
Schools (Ida E. Bach, Chairman) 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Definite Objectives in Piano Teaching.............eess: Friedman 
The Positive Approach: A Significant Opportunity in Piano 
CORRS Bi oc ce ccc sccecedeececonnccecscenseses Burrows 
Fundamental Principles in Piano Class Teaching........ Broughton 
RADIO 
Radio ah Biase AMNPONBI sooo ccciecces cnccccdecsees Sanborn 
Musie Bducation Through Radlo......cccccccccccccccccccs Searle 
Children’s Broadcasts in Other Countries................+. Gordon 
A BERRRS DUCT PORN obo.6ccc ciescciiscececces LaPrade 
Development of Creative Music by Means of Radio......... Garbett 
PORE SRS WF BOs 6 bcc cc cas decticsseressisesgeces Maddy 


RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
Why the Entire School Music Teaching Profession Should 
be More Interested in Rural School Music........... Gildersleeve 
Advantages for Rural School Music of a County-Wide Or- 
QUE. a van snc cscedsesntecesveewnstsces buendseces Behrens 
Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools (A Research 
Council Report) 


SUPERVISION 
The Plan of Supervising Music in Cleveland...........++- Morgan 
Introduction to Panel Discussion—Music Supervision...... Lindsay 
The Purpose of Music and Music Supervision in the 
BE ck ch bcacsenececccccosececevegscseeseseons Hahnel 
Gomme CF DEMO... ccccccccccccevccccccvesecesececes Barhart 
An Ideal Supervisor. ......cccccccccccccsccessccsscees Glenn 


Improvement of Classroom Instruction by Inspection. .Sommers 
What the Classroom Teacher Wants of the Supervisor... .Pitts 


Methods and Devices for Teacher Improvement...... Fenwick 
The Value of the Teachers’ Chorus......... oes eeeces Dennis 
How Can We Carry Over the Music Conference to the 

DORE coccccdccscccceseeseseeceonessecesces Gildersleeve 
Cobperative Supervision.........+eeeeeeeeceeceseeecees Smith 
Guidance for Music Students in Senior and Junior 

TERR. ccc cccccccceccceccccsoveseesoreces eeeeees. Winslow 
The Organization and Allotment of the Supervisor’s 

BOD cccccceccccoceccccocces 06660000048 806000% Morgan 
Relation of School Music Educators and Professional 

BD 5-0 sn 0:66:6609 849 6006006086006000 0000008 Lindsay 
Value of Supervision of Music Teaching in the Unit 

Type CC Comms. cc cccccccccccvccccceces SSevceceseus Price 


Music Supervision in the Public Schools (Research Council Report) 
(See also titles listed under “Teacher Training’’) 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The Training of Teachers in Service.............eeeeeeee% Dennis 
Teacher Training—A Symposium. ............sceeeessesees Leeder 
What Should Graduate Study Contribute to the Education 

CE the Mushe Temcek?.. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Bivins 


An Experiment in Teacher Training—A Symposium 
(See also titles listed under “Supervision’’) 


THEORY 
Specific Techniques in the Development of Musicianship. .Schaeffer 


VOCAL MUSIC 


What Should Our Choral Students Learn?............... Evanson 
Report of Voice Clinics (New York Voice Educators Com- 

mittee, Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman) 
Ginaing Be CGF PUBS Beesds. . oc cccccccccccccccccccepece Hesser 
Dynamic Phonetics and Their Use in Voice Training 


GE 0-5 a Obs Ch Heh 6666605 450006000660560000008 Westerman 
Modern Trends in Voice Class Instruction................. Shaw 
The Criteria Governing the Choice of Materials for Junior 

pe PTT TTT TTT TTT ++++.-Goodhart 
The Boys’ Glee Club in the Junior High School.............. Nye 
The Place of the Small Vocal Ensemble in the General 

MUSES PHOBIA. . cc cccccccccccccevccvccceccceeccccceces Hesser 
Small Vocal Ensembles in the Senior High School.......... Biddle 
Making the Most of Assembly Singing................ Strickling 
Hssential Factors of Good Choral Singing................++ Dann 


Report of the Vocal Materials Reviewing Committee (George 
Oscar Bowen, Chairman) 
Music Lists 
For Elementary School Choirs 
For High School Male Voices 
Modern Music for Elementary Grades 
For Church Services (Choir and Organ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Resolutions, M. BD. N. C. 
Music Education Research Council—Biennial Report...... Earhart 
Biennial Blection, M. EB. N. C. 
RE A Ee Be - BI 6 oo ckcccvecuscsvcccccecocws Birge 
Twenty-Fourth Biennial Meeting 
REID GE TH ao 606 0.0 6 C0 c8 Foc csccncnesivecesecees Campbell 
Dee eee ee ete ebb nh nee we eda Gartlan 
Response to Addresses of Welcome...............ccceceees Smith 
Se CE Ns 600:0 pho bd d osbwceedececcecerceseane Farnsworth 
Brief Review of a Decade of Progress.............eccee0. Hauser 


The foregoing lists the contents of Part I. Parts 
II and III are devoted to resolutions, programs, 
constitutions, directory, statistical data and index. 
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Serving the Music Education Field 


A: THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE in New York last spring, our membership reached a new high both in 


number of firms and in the 


companies, 


Affiliated Music Corp. 

113 W. 57th St., New York 
City 

Allyn & Bacon 
11 E. 36th St., New York City 

American Book Co. 
88 Lexington Ave., 
City 

Amsco Music Sales Co., Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York City 

Ascher, Inc., Emil 
315 Fourth Ave., 
City 

Associated Glee Clubs of America 
1 Parade Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Associated Music Pub. 

25 W. 45th St., New York City 

Augsburg Publishing House 
425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bach Corp., Vincent 
Bronx Blvd. & 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Baxter-Northrup Company 
837 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Birchard & Co., C. C. 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Mass. 

Boosey - Hawkes-Belwin 
43-47 W. 23rd St., New York 
City 

Boston Music Co. 

116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Buescher Band Inst. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Bullis, Carleton 
Harmonic Forms, 
Press, Cleveland 

Chappell & Co., Inc. 
270 Sixth Ave., 
City 

Chasserini and Company, E. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
= E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Il. 

Collegiate Cap and Gown Co. 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Columbia Phonograph Company 
Chicago, 

Concert Management 
Vera Bull Hull, 113 W. 
St., ae York City 

Congdon, 
518 W. 
City 

oun, Ltd., C. G. 
512 Conn Building, 
Ind. 

Curtis Class Piano Course 
817 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dieges & Clust 
15 John St., New York City 

Ditson Co., Inc., Oliver 
359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Educational Mfg. Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


New York 


New York 


216th St., 


Boston, 


The Clifton 


New York 


57th 
H. 
Gen St., New York 


Elkhart, 


variety of interests represented. Since several organizations decided to take 
exhibit space too late to be included in any previously published lists, we are presenting here our com- 
plete role as of April 3, 1936. Glance through the list. 
music business is represented: publishers, dealers, instrument makers, importers, book companies, music 
conservatories, national organizations, rental libraries, magazines, teachers’ agencies, song slide services, 
uniform and costume companies, play and entertainment houses, 


radio broadcasting companies, federal agencies, binding companies, and lecture bureaus. 


are proud of our membership! 


Educational Music Bureau 
= S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio 
Elkan-Vogel Co., 
, 716 Sansom Se "Philadelphia, 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 
Recording Inst. Division, 62- 
» rowy Ave., Woodside, 
Federal Music Project 
Washington, D. C. 
Fillmore Music House 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 
Fischer, Inc., Carl 
Cooper Square, New York City 
Fischer & Bro., J 
119 W. 40th St., New York 
City. 
FitzSimons Co., H. T. 
: E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
ll. 


Flammer, Inc., Harold 

10 E. 43rd St., New York City 
Fox Publishing Co., Sam 

1250 Sixth Ave., New York 


Ohio 


New York City 
Galaxy Music Corp. 
17 W. 46th St., New York City 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 
Ginn and Co. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ow Co., H. 
159 E. 48th St., ” New York City 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., The Fred 
60 ie + dy New York City 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Handy Brothers Music Co., Inc. 
1587 Broadway, New York City 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
City 
Haynes Company, Wm. S. 
135 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
5-9 Union Square, L Ba Ge 
Hoffman Co., Raymo 
509 S. W abash — Chicago, 
Ill. 
Hohner, Inc., M. 
351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Juilliard Summer School 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 
Kalmus Orchestra Scores, E. F. 
209 W. 57th St., New York City 
Kaplan Musical String Co. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


uel 
25 W. 45th St., 


Kayser Music Binding Co. 
= S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Lewis & Son, Wm 
: Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Lorenz Publishing Co. 
501 E. 3rd St., _ Ohio 
Lyon & Healy 
Wabash & Techeon Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Marks Music Co., Edward B. 
R. C. A. Bldg., New York City 
Martin Band Inst. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Metronome Musical Courier Co. 
113 W. 57th St., New York City 
Music Clubs Magazine 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Music News 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


Music Service ? 
111 E. 14th St., New York City 
Musical America Corp. 
113 W. 57th _ hep en “York City 
Musical Diges 
119 W. 57th “St. , New York City 
Musical Review 
448 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Myers & Carrington 
Redwood City, Calif. 
National Broadcasting Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 
National Music League, Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York 
City 
New England Conservatory of 
lusic 
Boston, Mass. 
O’Hara, Geoffrey 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Ostrovsky Institute 
16 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Ostwald, Uniforms by 
18 E. 16th St., ky York City 
Pathfinder 
Washington, D. C. 
Paull Pioneer Music Co. 
1657 Broadway, New York City 
Paysen’s Collapsible Chorus 
Stand, Paysen Mfg. Co. 
Hebron, Nebr. 
Penzel, Mueller & Co 
36-11 33rd St., L. IL <. a. ¥. 
Presser Co., Theodore 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
R. C. A. Victor Mfg. Co. 
Camden, J. 
Ricordi & Co., G. 
12 W. 45th St. .» New York City 
Rubank, Inc. E 
Campbell Chi- 
cago, 


Scherl & Roth, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., New York City 


& Lexington, 


Note how every type of firm interested in the 


recording specialists and phonograph 


We 


Schirmer Music Co., E. C. 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Schirmer, Inc., G. 

3 E. wy | =. .» New York City 
Schmidt, Arthur P. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, 

Mass. 

Schmitt Music Co., Paul A. 
od S. Eighth St., Minneapolis, 

in 

School “Music 
FA E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


School Musician, The 
~ N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Schroeder and Gunther, Inc. 

6 E. 45th ~ — York City 
Selmer, H. & 

Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Sigma Alpha Iota 
oy Burdett Co. 

39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

Music Division 

386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Sims vane Music Co. 

Quincy, I 
Steinway a -_ 

109 Ww. 57th St., ange A York City 
ey Co., Clayton F 

4 . Wabash Ave., “Chicago, 


Tracy Music Library, Inc. 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Universal Musical Inst. Co. 
7 Bible House, Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
University Society, oe he 
468 Fourth Ave., N. = 
Victor Publishing Co. 
Abilene, Texas 
Waverly Musical Products, Inc. 
ad Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, 


White Co., H. N. 
ia. Superior Ave., Cleveland, 


bar gg Smith Music Publishing 


13 E. 17th St., New York City 
— Music Co. 
7 W. Fourth St., 
Ohio 
Wilson Co., The H. W. 
950-72 University Ave., 
York > 
ba ay ayy s, M. 
Gg A, Building Rockefeller 
| Ae _ York City 
Wood Co., B. F. 
88 " Stephens St., 
ass. 
Wurlitzer Co., Rudolph 
121 E, Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
York Band Inst. Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cincinnati, 


New 


Boston, 


& 
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